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THE ELECTION. 


Ir is difficult, perhaps impossible, to account at once tor 
the fondness for literature, and the objection Welshmen 
have to particular departments of information afforded them 
by that great magician, the printing press; but that it 1s so, 
is fully, borne out by experience gleaned during our now 
not very brief career as public journalists. Four years ago 
we entered upon our editorial labours, convinced that ther re 
was no sound reason why Welshmen should not be alive to 
certain events important to themselves, in common with the 
rest of mankind ; but we have had reason to doubt the cor- 
rectness of our first conclusion. According to the dictum, 
or rather, we will say, the importunate counsel of corres- 
pondents, who, pe rhaps, because they had lived through the 
greater part of the space t usually allotted to humanity, or 
because in their respective neighbourhoods they held dic- 
tatorial rule, telt themselves qualified to admonish us as to 
what was or was not admissible to the pages of the Cam- 
brian Quarterly, and to pronounce for us the limits of cir- 
cumscription, even as Offa’s dyke; we were not to pass 
over the barbaric demarcation which ignorance or prejudice 
had pointed out, we were only to ascend the mountain bar- 
riers of Wales, and night enjoy from afar the beauteousness 
of the scene before us, but were prohibited, on pain of loss 
of life or mutilation, to descend and partake of the intelli- 
gence and refine enithe of England. Such absolutely has 
been the intolerable coercion which has been exercised 
upon us by certain black-letter Cambrians. We ever felt a 
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lively and a most anxious wish to preserve whatever was 
venerable in Cambro-British history ; we mean venerable 
either from its axioms of truth, its moral excellence, or 1ts 
historic worth, but not that which has to boast of age alone, 
and not of excellence. If we confine ourselves to dark 
antiquity, if we garnish not our literary repast with the pro- 
ductions of other climes, our bill of fare must be but a mere 
medley of sel{-constituted prejudices unworthy of the 
scholar, and unfit for the participation of any, save him 
who utterly disregards improvement or refined enjoyment. 
Notwithstanding this, it is not without certain forebodings 
of opposition that we venture to express our sentiments 
upon the election, a subject eminently important to every 
living soul who bears the name of Briton. 

It will be unnecessary for us to enter into a fresh illustra- 
tion of political events already betore the public ; we shall 
look prospectively, and the first thing we shall examine, as 
a probable consequence of the Reform bill, ts the introdue- 
tion to the new House of Commons of many members totally 
unfit for a just discharge of parliamentary duty; for we are 
confident that want of principle will be as much enabled to 
use its envenomed influence in parliament now, as before 
“the bill’ became law. Has human nature been puritied 
by it, or meanness scathed, as regards future aspirants ? 
Will there be none led on by mercenary ambition? can they 
be restricted who are unconscious of political honesty? We 
answer, no. We atlirm that in spite of the interminable 
reyomnder, “ look to the people,—look to the march,” that 
this same people, under the vaporing assurance of a profes- 
sion of rectitude on the part of new candidates, may as 
easily, if not more easily than ever, be cajoled into the 
election of lmproper members, because professors have to 
select their polities; and the venal and unworthy will adopt 
that line “and swear to it,” which will the soonest eam 
them attainment of their wishes. Now, how are the new 
constituencies to guard against this? we will tell them how. 
In the first place, let them not prejudice their minds as to 
quantication. A candidate may call himself a Tory, a Whig, 
a Radical, whichever best suits his purpose,—ei‘ther will do 
foran adventurer. But let them find out, by every means in 
their power, what character, as aman, the candidate has 
borne. Has he tollowed, as far as the fallibility of human 
nature will allow, the scriptural law of loving his neiehbour? 
His station generally gives him command over many, by his 


acts therefore shall he be judged. Has he used his talents 
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rightly! has he been oppressive as a landlord, and aug- 
mented the poor’s rates by reducing his tenantry to begvars? 
or, if a magistrate, how has stern justice Sate upon his 
ecw? has he been a mere jack of office, an officious and 
oppressive dispenser of the law, or has he tempered justice 
with mercy?! or, if he has risen by commercial dealing, 
what has been his character inthe mereantile world? Theae 
are the ordeals by which he ought to be tried. Wecare not 
a snuff for his politics, if he be found wanting as a man. 
After all, in despite of every precaution, how may party be 
confounded by false asseverations, and how may honest 
pertinac ity be unregarded. What is the Whig or what the 
Tory?) They are se parate limbs of a political body i in whom 
all the eood or bad passions may be infused ; and there may 
be, as there has been, every orade of moral principle in 
hott. 


Yet it is horrid to think, in connexion with dishonesty in 
statesmen, that, because popular imagination has been fed by 
a venal press, Great Britain, if she be influenced by this upas 
of literature, stands a good chance of being hurried on to an 
universal intambde ned state of anarchy, while e ‘very possible 
amelioration that can, may be gained without it, by a careful 
selection of members of parliame nt according to the simple 
precedent we have recorded; and here we may be allowed 
to remark, how shamelessly has one portion of the press 
vilified the Tories, and another portion the Whigs, while 
there have been great and good, many great and good, men 
of each party; and how insidiously is it now labouring to 
destroy both. Let the dispassionate, the phil: inthropie 
man, visit the low neighbourhoods of the metropolis during 
those seasons of dissipation which are there nightly going 
on,—let him do this, and he will, as we have done, soon 
discover what sort of reaction is now afloat. The miserable 
attacks, formerly made, are now at an end. We hear no- 
thing of “ Nosey” or “ Old Bags,” but, camelion-like, they 
have changed to “ true blue,” and Grey and Brougham are 
vilified alike, in terms stupidly opprobrious and wicked. 
Here is reaction based upon the vilest ebullition of demo- 
cratic wildness. The chief reason of it is, that some of our 
daily, weekly, and monthly contemporaries look not to reli- 
gion or moral fecling as their guide,—out upon it. “ We 
want an increased crculation,” let our country fall; and still 
are a portion of the world mad enough to be influenced by 
these self-interested vehicles of demoralization. 
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We now wish to offer our opinion upon the system of 
pledging ; we think that to extort one from a man, as to 
his future conduct in legislation, before he has seen or can 
judge of “ the premises” on which his pledges are given, 1s, 
in plain terms, to pronounce the electors and the elected 
knaves and idiots. Suppose the administrators to the laws, 
instead of the makers of them, were to pledge themselves in 
decision previously to hearing the bearings of a civil or 
criminal case—what would be said of them? Then, indeed, 
would the names of Scroge’s and Jeffrey’s not stand alone, 
and in such cases, infamy must necessarily stain the other- 
wise exalted reputation of the British Judge; and yet 
such conduct is not uncommonly required at the hands of 
parliamentary representatives. The _ cause of this may 
appear to many of our readers inexplicable—to us it seems 
to be founded on improper interference; on direct innova- 
tion of the election law. A constituency requiring pledges, 
he they who they may, exhibit in their demands a most 
dangerous leaning to misgovernment, in its very worst 
form—absolute rule, devoid of reasoning power. 

It may be said in contradiction to our preceding remarks, 
that there exists no parallel between the member and the 
judge, because the latter has the law already made, and has 
only toexecute it mpartially,—let the case be so taken. In 
a House of Commons, consisting of pledged members, where 
can be the use of discussion at all? it is a mere waste of 
time, because the house consists of pledged members: we 
are not arguing against general principles, for on them 
pledges are unobjectionable, but to tie a man down to a 
system of individualised pledging, is to render him an unfit 
constituent of any legislative assembly on the face of the 
earth, It may be necessary to cite one of many instances 
to show the rmdiculous, as also dangerous consequences of 
this subserviency. 


It cannot be forgotten that last year an honourable mem- 
ber, the owner of large possessions in the mineral Basin of 
South Wales, who ought, therefore, to have been a person 
of commercial importance, was compelled to declare in an 
attempt to justify his vote to a constituency whom nothine 
short of this debased system of political nose-rineing could 
satisfy, that he really did not comprehend the arzument and 
that he had voted contrary to his intentions. ~ 


If the absurd position of this Aldermanic m. p. will permit 
a grave question to be put, may we ask: are the suffracans 
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of Great Britain to be represented by such statesmen, by a 
man whose affluence and knowledge in trade ought to have 
qualified him for, at least, an independence of conduct : ; but 
who, poor thing the the schoolboy, fe: ared the rod ol dis- 
c ipline and bowed to the flagelli ation due to truane yi ; from 
such miserable dependency what are we to infer! This, 
that his understanding could render hin no assistance, 
beyond an idea of giving offence to an inordinately dicta- 
torial constitue ney, and that he was too pusillanimous to 
assert /zs inde ‘pende nee. A fine specimen this of the Welsh 
landed proprietor; no wonder, after such an ex ample, that 
it has been recently asserted by a daily print, equally noto- 
rious for its power as for its disaffection to every principle 
of reasonable government in England,* that the principality 
of Wales is deficient in men competent to represent her 
people in parhiame nt; but were itt only to have it in our 
power to refute this untruth, we should feel assured that 
the Cambrian Quarterly had not been instituted in vain; 
never was a more unblushing falsehood denounced; the 
ventry of Wales are not the ‘clod- -poles, this coc kney dis- 
penser of news would have the world believe ; doubtless, 
they enjoy those relaxations from business which i invigorate 
the British race, and render her sons hardy and courageous. 
It were in vain to reply to calumny with merely our own 
contradiction ; we therefore feel it incumbent to look round 
us and select from the mass of resident Welsh ge ntry who 
do not sit in parliament, and but a very small heee of 
them have, on their own account, ever canvassed a voter, 
In appe nding the following list te our present article, we 
must be understood by no means to ~*~ that the names 
it contains are those of the only men in Wales capable of 
discharging the arduous duties of commie: we know 
otherwise ; we know that we have many individuals of high 
principles ‘wal knowledge ; they will attach no blame to us 
for the omission of their names. The list as if as, is all- 
sufficient to disprove a gratuitous falsehood never exceeded 
for its utter violation of every principle of honour and 
honesty. We shall take the counties of North and South 


Wales alphabetically. 


* Undoubtedly the power of party has operated in Wales as elsewhere, 
by making this same party, in many instances, the qualification of the candi- 
date, and not his habits of business or intellec tual superiority, 














Welsh Gentry. 


NORTH WALES.—ANGLESEA, 

In this county we shall point to Fuller Meyrick, esq. of 

Bod-organ, — Griffiths, esq. of Careg-Lwyd, and William 

Stanley, esq. of Pen Rhos, premising that, as we are per- 

sonally unacquainted with the gentry of Anglesea, our list, 

we understand, by no means comprises the entire legislative 
talents of the island. 

CARNARVON. 


In Carnarvonshire, the names which occur to us are, 
G. H. Dawkins Pennant, esq. of Penrhyn Castle, Spencer 
Bulkeley Wynn, Lord Newborough of Glyn Llivon, and 
Richard Lloyd Edwards, esq. of Nan Horan. 


DENBIGHSHIRE. 


This county and Flintshire, have to boast of an unusual 
number of families both of rank and talent; on this account 
we are much puzzled how to complete our selection of 
names; we have, however, only to repeat that any omissions 
which may occur will not be ascribed to any partiality on 
our parts, but to the difficulties attached to the duties of 
public journalists, we have received the following list taken 
from Denbighshire : 

John Lloyd Wynne, esq. of Coed Coch. Francis R. Price, esq. of Bryn y Pys. 
Robert Watkin Wynne, esq. of Garth- P. LI. Fletcher, esq.of Gwern Hailed. 
ewin. Sirllen. Brown, k.c.n. of Bronwhylva. 


John Madocks, esq. of Glan y Wern. Colonel Phillips, of Rhual. 
Frederick West, esq. of Ruthin Castle. Wm. Shipley Conway, esq. of Bod 


bre derick Able . 4 Sq. ot Llanby dr. Rhyddan. 
Jno. W ilhams, esq. of Gwersyllt Park. 
Kdw.Lloyd Williams,esq. of Pen y Lan. MERIONEDDSHIRE. 


Simon Yorke, esq. of Erddig. 


— Rd. Watkin Price, esq. of Rhiwlas 
Thos. Fitz-hugh, esq. of Plas Power. at | 


Col. Grittith ap Howel Vaughan, of 


LI. Salisbury, esq. of Galltvaenan. Rhig. 
Kdward Lloyd, esq. of Rhagat. 
PLINTSHIRE Athelston Corbet, esq. of Ynys y 


Maengwyn, 
of Bodel- William G. Oakeley, esq. of Plas- 
tan-y-bwlch. 


Sir John Wilhams, bart. 
wyddan. 
Sir Edward Mostyn, bart. of Talacre. 
Kidw. Morgan, esq. of Golden Grove. 
Edward Douglas, esq. of Gryrn. 
Sir George Beeston Prescott, bart. Panton Corbett, esq of Leighton 
John Wynne Eyton, esq. of Leeswood. John Arthur Llovd esq. of Domgay 
Edward Lloyd, esq. of Cefn. Joseph Llayes Reon esq ud 
Llovd A Hlesketh, esq. of Gwrych Wilham Pugh, esq. Bryn Llywarch 
m eo ‘ Major Harnmson, of Cae Howell. 
ooke, esq. ot Gwysaney (reorve Meares, esq. Dol Llys. 
Col. Adolphus Proctor, Aberhavesp 


MONTGOMERYSHIRE. 


iN } 
Kichard Garnons, esq. of Colomendy 
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— Grant, esq. of Gnol Castle. 
Windham Lewis, esq. 
Penry Williams, esq. of Pen Pont. “hein ear a ‘ 

) on Major Penrice, of Kalvrough. 
Major Price, of Brecon. . 5 


SOUTH WALES.—BRECNOCKSHIRE, 


PEMBROKESHIRE. 
CARDIGANSHIRE, 


Right. Hon. Lord Lisborne, of Traws Sir Richard Phillips, Picton Castle 


Coed. Major Harries, Tevacwn. 
Major Lewis, of Llanerchaeron. Brown, esq. Llwyn gwain. 
Morgan Jones, esq. of Cilwendég 


CARMARTHENSHIRE. 


- Neville, esq. of Glan y Mor. RADNORSHIRE. 
Wm. Chambers,esq. of Llanelly House. yj, tWilkins,esq.MaesloughCastle, 
Colonel Gwyn, esq. of Glan Bran. Hi. P. Evans, esq. Cwm y dau ddwr. 
Major Rice, of Liwynybran, Sir ll. Jones Brydges, of Boutlebrook’ 

GLAMORGANSHIRE. Richard Hill, esq. Ulandaff House. 
William Williams, esq. Aberpergwm. Anthony Lill, esq. Plymouth Iron 
Dilwyn, esq. of Pen-lle’r-gaer. W orks. 


We believe that in this list the predominant political 
pre iple is rather that of liberal Toryism; it ts, however, 
suflicient for us to present a list of ge matlonsis n whe are die- 
tinguished for usefulness. A great many of them are con- 
spicuous for zeal as members of the magistracy: several for 
their political, cli issical, and oriental knowledge; others, for 
the cultivation of mathematical studies. We would espec rally 
particularise the pursuits of the architect and the engineer, 
while others have fought and bled in defence of their 
country durme a period of unprecedented difficulty and 
danger. In a general estimate of worth, we defy the world, 
much more a “time-serving press, to maids a comparison 
between our country ge tlemen with those of the rest of the 
empire disadvantageous to Wales; true it is, that some of 
them, as we conceive, have ran into either extreme of party, 
but we give them credit for all sincerity of purpose: and 
why should we not vive them that credit ‘which, in matters 
of opmion, we should demand ourselves? Party has hitherto, 
as it were, empaled the people's representatives, yet, in 
truth, we i not think it possible that any two men can be 
found who could precisely agree upon any public question 
in allits bearmes; and therefore we are bound to give credit 
to those from whom we differ. 


But if mmtelligence is to bear the sway, we hope to see the 
really inde ‘pe indent member regarded as he ought to be; we 
trust the time will soon arrive when the House of Com- 
mons will assume a dignity proper to its character, and 
forget the illibe ral distinc tions of. party, on many occasions 
solely for party’s sake, which have so frequently clogged 
its actions, and have caused it to lose ground in the 
respect and affection of the people. The opportunity 
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is now at hand when it may again be reinstated in pub- 
lic confidence. If intelligence, much as it is talked of, 1s 
really to light us on, truly will the thousand and one old 
prejudices melt before her benign ray,—among the rest, 
when that greatest of absurdities as a political text, “he that 
is not with me is against me,” shall be looked upon as 
really what it is, a shadowy icon, and not the basework of 
political reason,—we shall show that the adoption of this 
rule at the present time, by persons anxious for the wel- 
fare of their country, would be pregnant with alarming 
consequences. Let religion and moral feeling be the bond 
of all parties, for disumon among the various sects of 
Christians is the very thing most anxiously sought for by 
another party, who for the present shall be nameless. 

But as intelligence spreads through a country, and learn- 
ing takes the place of mental inaction, it must invariably 
occur that a very large proportion of the world’s inhabitants 
become dissatistied; they see the luxuries and ease enjoyed 
by a small number of mankind, whilst privation, and often 
actual want, are the portion of themselves; but they do not 
reflect that, although industry and misery do often go hand 
in hand, yet that the too frequent precursor of wretchedness 
is waste and extravagance. This they do not bear in mind, 
and they therefore become disaffected, and enemies to the 
state. Were every depressed citizen a Franklin, the maxims 
of Poor Richard would greatly tend to a preparation for 
meeting life’s anxieties and wants; but as this never can be 
the case, we are bound to take facts as they are: let them 
be drawn from any thickly populated district, from London, 
Manchester, Birmingham, Liverpool, Bristol, or from places 
of less consideration,—in any of these, are not the mass of 
its artisans devoted to habits of depravity; and can it be 
truly said that this is owing to their superiors. No doubt 
much trickery is practised upon many of them by their 
superiors, but this cannot be sufticient to contaminate the 
whole,—it is owing positively to their own depravity—the 
depravity of human nature. It must not be thought that 
we are adopting the fable of the party-coloured shield, that 
we look to but one side of the question,—far from it; we 
know that monopoly and abuses, great and eryine in their 
nature, exist; that there has been a gross misapplication of 
the country’s resources, which, if it be not rectified, and 
that quickly, will find its end in general desolation. But 
though this be the case, we cannot acquit the large political 
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assemblages of the people of nourishing a feeling destruc- 
tive to the happiness of the human race. We proceed at 
once to say, that these organised bodies of mechanics must 
be oppose d, and the only way to do it effectually is by a col- 
lision of parties. In order to assist in the attainment of this 
object, let every elector who seeks the permamency of 
revealed religion and social order in the land, when sup- 
porting a candidate for parliament, look to those qualifica- 
tions we have before spoken of, and not take distrust through 
trifling and immaterial eradations of political principle; if 
he do not this, plans already made tor the destruction of 
every institution in the state must triumph, and “the age of 
reason”’ and “the rights of man,” (which are not in them- 
selves an antithesis to good government, but, owing to their 
adoption as w atchwords by the leveller, we almost shudder 

at their mention,) in their perverted acceptance, rear their 
deformity against the beauty and simplicity of the Gospel. 


We reiterate our ardent trust, that in Wales, at least, all 
classes of mankind will join in sending the Aonest—the 
reiigious man to Parliament without reference to Toryism or 
W higgism; and that the Tory and the Whig be as members 
of one family—let them do this, and from the machinations 
of the “movement party,” at le: ist from their intended re- 
sults, we shall be safe. 


YMWELIAD Y BARDD 


[ drev y Bava yr aeth y Bardd 
1 ovyn am ei dad; 

Aeth tros y ty, a thrwy yr ardd, 
Gan waeddi, O, fy Nhad! 

Nid yw fy nhad yn unrhyw van, 
Os nad yw yn y bedd ; 

Atebai careg iddo yn wan, 
Dy wedai, “vn y bedd.” 


Pa le mae Gwen, vy anwyl Gwen, 
Vy chwaer! pa le yr wyt ti? 
Os wyt yn vyw, anwylav Gwen, 
O dywed, “Wela vil” 
Ni chlywav lais,--mawr yw vy mraw, 
Wyt tithan yn y bedd ¢ 
Atebai careg oedd gerllaw, 
Dywedai, “yn y bedd.” 
TErGIp 
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No. 4. WELSH PROVERBS. 


‘THe proverbs of a people have been described by Aristotle 
as the relies of their ancient wisdom. He calls them anti- 
gue sapientia reliquias*, and certainly the moral maxims of 
a nation present us with the concentration of its adimonitory 
prudence, for a proverb 1s wisdom in precept, as prudence Is 
wisdom in action. Notwithstanding the extreme fertility of 
the Spanish language in its apothegms, so much so that our 
old friend Sancho Panza 





“ His mouth he could not ope 
But out there flew a trope ;” 
vet it will be found that the Welsh is not inferior to it either 
in the number, conciseness, or peculiar felicity of its prover- 
bial expressions. This is the more extraordinary as our 
Cambrian ancestors are depicted to us as being more cele- 
brated for the furious, and choleric impetuosity of their 
courage, than for that serious, and sedate and reflecting, 
disposition which can alembicate an axiom from the result 
of long-continued cogitation. A perusal of our Proverbs 
however, that legacy of past times, will vindicate the title 
of the ancient Britons to no small degree of proficiency in 
that better, that practical part of moral philosophy, the 
adaptation of precepts to our guidance in the common and 
ordinary occurrences of life. 

The Welsh appellation of a Proverb, when we analyze it, 
will be found to have in itself a proverbial terseness of em- 
phatic expression, Diareb, or Di, ar, heb, that is a proposi- 
tion so evidently true that it admits of no controversy, or 
literally, nothing to be said against it—“ Quod tam certum 
ef verum est ut cur contradict non potest.” Q. D. avazoxprrov. 
So in the Hebrew, Masha/, dommeri, to govern, signifies a 
Proverb, because it involves a governing principle of action. 
ln the Latin, likewise, Proverbium is probatum verbum, and 

in the English, Proverb, an approved word, or a word the 
| truth of which has been proved by the test of experience, 
* Pob diareb gwur, pob coel celwydd,” 
says our old Welsh adage, that is, 


All Proverbs are true, all omens false. 


A list of Welsh authors, printed in the reien of Charles the 


* Tn Synesium, 
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First, by Dr. Davies, and dedicated to Sir Richard Wynne, 
knight and baronet, the treasurer and receiver general of 
the queen Henrietta Maria, makes mention of a Cato C ‘ym- 
raeg. This Cambrian Cato, was, we believe, the celebrated 
abbot of Llancarvan, sometimes called the British Solomon. 
If his entire work could be rescued from oblivion, it would 
— be found replete with these pithy reliquaries of 
Cambro-Britannie wisdom. He flourished about the year 
450, and to him we are indebted for the Proverb “ Nid 
Gallu ond Gw ‘ybod,” an anticipation of Lord Bacon’s obser- 
vation that “ knowledge i is power. 


From the following precept, attributed also to him, he 
appears to have been no great friend to matrimony. It speaks 
the character of the monk. 


Mogel ddwyn gwraig attat yn enw et hargyffreu. 
Uxorem fuge, ne ducas sub nomine dotis. 


He has been sometimes also cited under the name of Caltwyg 


Ddoeth. 


In Boswell’s Life of Johnson we are told that the Doctor 
in the compilation of his English Dictionary was assisted in 
his Welsh Etymologies by a gentleman of the Principality, 
who had distinguished himself by publishing a collection of 
Welsh Proverbs. Of this work we have never had the eood 
fortune to meet with a copy: it is now out of print, “and 
become extremely scarce. A new edition of it by some per- 
son competent to the task, with an English translation, and 
explanatory notes, would be a valuable addition to our pre- 
sent literary stock of useful knowledge in the ancient British 
language. 

En attendant, however, we shall now attempt to translate 
a few of these national relics from the publication of Dr. 
John Davies, who refers to the original collection of old 
Gyrys of Yale in Denbighshire, and we will begin with, 


Gwell nag ’na dau eddewid. 
Melior est negatio quam duo promissa. 
A refusal is better than two promises. 


And who ts there that has had the misfortune 


‘in suing long to bide,’ 


and to experience the truth of the English adage, that “ hope 
deferred maketh the heart sick?” who will not be ready to 
exclaim with the honest Welshman, “ Gwell nag ’na dau 
eddewid ?” | 
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It teaches us the moral lesson, to be sparing of promtses 
which we are not sure we shall be able to perform, and not 
to trust too much to the hopes and expectations held out to 
us by others. 

In philology we learn from it that the English word wedl 
is derived from the Welsh gwe//, or well, better. 


Da’ daint rhag tafod. 

Good are the teeth upon the tongue. 
A very pithy mode of recommending circumspection, and a 
prudent restraint in our conversation, How many are there 
who after having committed themselves by saying too much, 
or speaking too hastily, have repented, when too late, of not 
having recollected this old Welsh proverb, and bitten their 
tongue between their teeth. The loquacious should have this 
motto engraven on their wings. 

The word daint, the Welsh for teeth, presents us with the 
obvious derivation of the English adjective, dainty, literally, 
toothsome, that is, agreeable to the palate, pleasant to masti- 
cate with the teeth, daintaidd, delicate, dainty, 

Gwerthfawr pob Godidog. 

Preciosum quodque rarum. 

Whatever is rare is precious. 
“ Gwerthfawr,” or “ Werth mawr,” great worth, or value is 
the etymon of the English word worth, although the English 
dictionaries have assigned it a Saxon origin. So in Welsh, 
Gwerthu, or Werthu, means to sell, that is to realize in money 
the worth, or value of any thing. 

Heb Dduw, heb ddin—Duw a digon. 


Without God without every thing—God and enough. 


This is the Welsh motto which so much pleased Doctor 
Johnson in his Tour in North Wales, as well it might, for it 
contains the whole pith of an entire sermon in one short 
sentence. 


Ddim, pronounced thim, seems to be the origin of thing. 


ta) 


Dim, nihil, quicquid, aliquid,—nothing, every thing, some- 


« 


thing, any thing. The word “ thing” is pure British, only 
the English have given it an Anglo-Saxon termination, and 
in their dictionary, as usual, ascribed to it a Saxon deri- 
vation. 

Grwell car yn llys 

nag aur ar fys: 


Better a friend at court than gold im the fist 


a perhaps more literally, 
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A friend at court is better than gold on the finger, or under the finger. 

A friend at court is better than a penny in the purse. 

From fys or bys, the Welsh for finger, we have evidently 
formed the modern English term fist, to signify the clenched 
fingers. 

We will not say whether Car is the prototype of the Latin 
Carus, or whether our Celtic ancestors borrowed this Welsh 
word from the Roman adjective. The former, however, ap- 
pears to us the more probable conjecture, as its primeval 
root seems to be the Hebrew Aarobd, signifying a near and 
dear relation; and the Welsh and He brew we have demon- 
strated, in our July number, to be very closely connected to- 
gether. The same obse srvations apply to aur, gold, likewise 
taken from the Hebrew, “ aur,” to shine. And we are in- 
clined to see more primitive brevity in car and aur, than in 
the elongated dissyllables of carus ‘and aurum. We ground 
this argument on no less authority than that of Salm: asus, 
who tells us that those languages “which consist of monosyl- 
lables are the most ancient. “ 76 ‘atum est linguas omnes que 
monosyllabis constant, esse cateris antiquiores. ”  Salmasius, 
de ling. Hellen. p. 390. 

Caseg gloff, cloff et Hebol. 
Lame the mare, lame her colt. 
Like begets like ; or Like father, like son 
Gwell Pwyll nag aur. 
Discretion is better than gold. 
Nullum numen abest si sit prudentia. 
Ar nid yw Pwyll, Pyd yw. 
What is not prudence is danger. 
Lilygad Duw ar adneu. 
The eyes of God are on the deposit. 
From Lilygad, signifying eye, we have the English word, 
look. 
Gwell angau na chwilydd. 


Better death than shame 


The motto of several ancient families in South Wales. 


CAN HWST CAN HENAINT, 
Centum morbi cum senectute,’ 
Old age brings with it a hundred diseases. 
One does not immediately perceive that Gout is_the 


derivative of Wst, and yet nothing is more certain. Ws, 
or Gwst, became Goust in the old French, and by throwing 
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out the hissing s, as is usual in that language, it changed 
into the modern Goutte, as the disease or bodily pain, par 
ercellence. And thence we have gout to signify all arthritic 
pains, which are usually the most acute. 

Ws¢t itself, as signifying an acute disease generally, as 
bronwst, a pain in the stomach ; bolwst, the bellyach, or 
colic: defuwdwst, the tongue-ache, &c. Xc., is probably 
derived from hw, or oh! the natural cry or exclamation of 
one suffering from acute bodily pain. 


Hweceh Oo bob heledd. 


A sow to every salting tub. 


As benevolent a wish as that expressed by Henry the 
Fourth, of France, that the poorest of his peasants might 
have a fowl boiling in his pot every Sunday. 

Ys hallt, the old Welsh word for this condiment, has 
viven us the Anglo-Saxon sea/t, and English sa/t, as ys 
heledd, seems to be the radix of the French se/. The origin 
is haliw, spittle, as much salt occasions a flow of saliva, 
Would it be too much to suppose that sow may have been 
derived trom ys hweh, by the simple rejection of the gutteral 
Welsh termination ch? In the Armorie it 1s howch, which 
brings it still nearer. 


y boly a bil y cepn. 
Venter expilat tergum. 


The belly pilfers the back. 
Very useful advice to all gluttons and drunkards. 

In the transit of do/y into the English language, the o 
has been changed into e, and the ¢ doubled. Bil or pil has 
wiven us the old English word to pil/, which has been elon- 
vated into pi/fer. 

Balchder heb troed. 
Pride is without feet. 
Chere is no ground or foundation whatever for pride, and 
theretore this vice is here figured, very poetically, to be with- 
out a foot to stand upon. 

From trad,a foot, draed and traed in the plural, we have 
‘tread” and “trod,” signifying in English to walk on, to 
press under foot. 


From halchder, pride, we have probably baldric, an 
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emblem of “the pride, pomp, and circumstance of elorious 
warfare.’ 
Bid las lluarth ! 
Let the spot grow green again whereon the army stood 

The concise expression of a most humane and benevolent 
wish: for certainly he who makes two blades of grass 
grow where only one grew before, is a greater bene factor to 
his country than the most renowned conqueror that ever 
lived, from Alexander to Napoleon, If the Society of 
Frie eds could be induced to adopt the vanities of armorial 
bearings, “ Bid las Iluarth’’ would form an excellent motto 
for them; and may the potentates of Europe never forget its 
humane prince iples! 

From bid, let it be, we have the derivation of the two 
Enelish words bide, and be. 

Liuarth, seems to be a compound word formed of //u, an 
army, and arth, a hilly place. 

Syn ar dyhin. 
Take care of thyself. 
The motto of the Wilkins’ family. 
Rhin tridyn cannyn wi clyw. 


The secret of three men a iiundred will hear. 


Haws llosgi ty wai adeilad. 
A house is easier burnt than built. 

A prudent caution against fire, which cannot be too often 
repeated, and would form a sood inscription over every 
chimney ypiece and on every candlestick. 

—_ haws, we have ease, aise in the French; and from 
adeilad, changing the first d into b, abeilad, we may perhaps 
have derived the English verb to build. 


Haws toliaw na huriau. 
It is easier to save or put by, than to hire at a price. 
Facilius parcere quam mercede conducere. 
From “huriau” we have “hire.” 
Eilfam modryb dda. 
A good auntis another mother. 

From modyrb, “moder,” or “mother,” has probably been 
taken; “modryb” being used as a term of respect to aged 
ladies. Ev/, in « Bilfani,’ "as the radix of the Latin alius, 
and the English e/se. 
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Golwg Dduw ar adyn. _ 
The eye of God is on the poor idiot. 
How expressive of the tender mercies of Divine Provi- 
dence, in ever extending the wings of its special protection 
over those helpless and unhappy beings, who, having lost 
the use of their reason, are continually exposed toa thousand 
accidents! and how forcible is the term adyn, not a man, 
to signify an idiot, formed of the privative particle a, and 
dyn a man! 
Drych i bawbh et gymmydog. 
Speculum cuique suus proximus. 
Every man’s neighbour is his looking-glass. 
Learn to be wise by others’ harm, 
And you shall do full well. 





Cryd ar hen angeu ys dir. 
Febris in sene mors certa. 


A fever is certain death to the old. 


The art of medicine has been much improved since the 
date of this old Welsh proverb. But though a fever is not 
now considered absolutely as certain death to those far 
advanced in years, yet to such it is never unaccompanied 
with some degree of danger. 

From angeu, or as it 1s sometimes spelled angau, we have 
the word anguish, as signifying mortal anguish, though 
Johnson deduces it from the French angiosse, but it must 
be remembered that the language of the Gauls (the old 
F rench,) and the Welsh, have the same common origin, the 
Celtic. 

A fo da gan Dduw ys dir. 
(Quod visum est Deo, certum. 


What seems good to God is certain. 


rhe ys, in these two last proverbs, gives us the etymolocy of 
yes and is, in modern English, , - 
Dos y Fynyw ( Mynyw) ddwywaith, ac Rhufain unwaith. 
Ar un elw cryno y gai di yma ac yno. 


Meneviam si bis, et Romam si semel ibis, 
Merces equa tibi, redditur hic et ibi. 


This proverb is a little obscure, unless is means that two 
visits to St. David’s are as good as one to Rome. It does 
not appear in Dr. Davies’s Collection of Welsh Proverbs: 
but it is cited by Charles Edwards, in his “ Hanes y Fydd.” 
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Chwyl gan nos. 
The wheel at night. 
This recommendation of the spinning-wheel at the close of 
day conveys an excellent precept of rural industry; and 
suggests to us the Welsh origin of the English word which 
designates this domestic rotatory machine. 
Gwell hir weddwdod, no drwg briod. 
Better a long widowhood thau a bad spouse 
From “ weddwdod,” which is literally ‘ widowhood,” we 
have “ widow” and “ wed;” briod, “ bride;’? and from 
drwg, “ drug,” that is bad stuff, any thing without worth 
or value, according to Johnson’s definition of the word. 
Moch dysg Nawf mab hwyad. 
The duck’s son soon learns to swim. 
The children of persons skilled in any art or science, soon acquire their 
father’s attainments. 

This is a proverb rich in etymologies. 

Moch, quickly, soon, with much speed, gives us the 
parentage of much; at least, with as much probability as 
the mucho of the Spaniards. Nawf, swimming, is the 
original of the old French nef’; a ship of the English nave, 
navigation, and perhaps of the Latin navis. Dysg, to learn, 
the Romans lengthened into disco; and the English into 
discretion, disciple, discernment, &c. Mab, in the diminu- 
tive, maban, or baban, gives us babe and baby; and hwyad, 
a duck, is composed of Awy, (whence the English high ;) 
and yad, or iad, the “ sinciput,” or head ; quas?, longhead. 
So that the English word head, seems to be derived, through 
the Saxon, from the ancient British iad, having the same 
sense, The pronunciation of this word, at this day, by the 
literate vulgar in the marshes of Wales, particularly in 
Herefordshire, strenethens the conjecture, where we have 
often heard a clown drawl out, “ Hold up thy yiad, mon.” 
Pronunciation is ever more durable than orthography. 

F fol pob tlawd. 

Stolidus quisque pauper. 

Every poor man is a fool. 

What variety of condensed reflection 1s compressed in 
these three short monosyllables ! 
. The proverb admits of a double interpretation. In the 
first place, it intimates that everv poor man is a fool, inas- 
much as every one being the architect of his own fortune, it 
is In sone measure his own fault, or his own folly, if he does 
not succeed in life, but remains or becomes poor. 

XVII. c 
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Again, in another sense, it proclaims the melancholy 
truth, that all the poor man does 1s ridiculous ; all he says 
is answered with petulant contradiction, or stifled with the 
listless indifference of cold neglect, and inattention; whilst 
the stale joke, the thrice-told tale, the vapid inanity of the 
rich, are ever listened to with riveted attention, and received 
with rapturous applause. But “ Ffol pob tlawd.” Every 
poor man is a blockhead ! 

Fool, and folly, are undoubtedly the offspring of this an- 
cient British word ff6/; and there 1s no reason for adjudging 
either of them a French filiation, with Johnson. 

Gwell crefft na golud. 
Better a mechanical trade than riches. 
A handicraft, or trade, is better than gold. 
Here we have the derivation of craft, from crefft;* and of 
gold, from golud. 
Culedach glew na maen. 


A valiant man is harder than a stone. 


Camden tells us that Scotland obtained its honourable 
title of Caledonia, or the country of strong men, from this 
Celtic caled, hard or hardy. 

The English word g/ue, a strong viscous cement, by which 
things are made to adhere strongly together, 1s derived from 
the Welsh g/ew, strong, that which makes strong and solid ; 
so glud signifies glue, and paste in the Welsh, Cornish, 
and Armoric. 


Dyweddi 0 wng, galanas o bell. 


-~F =» 


Conjugium  propinquo, inmnicitia e longinquo. 
Marry near, but quarrel far. 
That is, choose your wife from among the circle of you 
near acquaintance; but carry your wrath to a distance, 
against the enemies of your country. 

From dyweddi, as betore observed, we have wed and wed- 
ding. The root is gwedd, a yoke; quasi, the yoke of matri- 
ONY, May we venture to suggest the possibility that the 
Mnelish word be// may be derived from the Welsh pell, or 
bel/, atar ott; the bell being an instrument used to eal] 
or summon those who are ata distance. If so, it is the 
radix of the Latin ap-pell-o, to call, Xe. 


* We differ trom our ingenious correspondent in the etymology of the 
word ** craft,” craft is ¢ vidently formed trom the verb “crave” to bein need 
of, whence the usage and meaning of “eraft” is, by an obvious analogy. de- 
duced , ” 
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Goreu meddyg meddyg enaid. 
The best physician is the physician of the soul. 

Meddyg is evidently the etymon of the Latin medicus, a 
physician, and consequently of the English words medicine 
and medical; and we are induced to ascribe the prior origin 
to the Welsh word, because meddyg can be resolved satis- 
factorily into its primary component elements, sufficiently 
explanatory of its sense and meaning; whereas from me- 
dicus we can extract nothing, but that it was an arbitrary 
term of convention among the Romans to signify a physi- 
clan, or medical man. Meddie is formed otf medd, mead, 
and 7g, a sob orgroan. That is, mead to those who eroaned 
in the agony of acute bodily pain or disease. Me: ad, we 
know, was the favorite potation of our ancestors. No 
wonder then that, in the simplicity of ancient times, they 
— have considered it an universal panacea for every 12, 

. for every complaint; so that to give the mead again, * 
remede the patie nt, was held so certain a cure as to ein 
the name of reme dy, or, with a fine sonorous Roman termi- 
nation, remedium. Doctor Mead was considered the best 
physician. A more appropriate or more honourable title, 
therefore, could not be given to a doc tor of physic than 
meddyg. Thus metheglin is tormed of “ meddyg,” a physi- 
cian; and “ Ilyn,” liquor; quasi, the Phi al liquor. We 
find Hippocrates prescribed hydromel! as a common beve- 
rage to patients labouring under a fever, when there was no 
tendency to delirium. The Enelish word meed, in the 
sense of a reward, recompense, vift, or present, seems to be 
derived from the same source; tbe what more acceptable 
gratuity could be offered than a draught of mead, which 
Ossian esteemed so highly, as to term it ‘ the pride and 


streneth of shells.” 
From the following line, m a very ancient Caledonian 


manuscript of the eighth century, cited by Llwyd, it ap- 
pears that this liquor was called med in the old Gaelic. 


Cet iben med nouel.* 
Let the nobles, or the men of renown, drink mead together. 
As mead was the only intoxicating !iquor known to our 
early ancestors, meddwi signified to be drunk, to be intoxi- 
cated, literally to be meady, to be in mead, as we say now 


to be “6 in liquor.’ 


* Cet, let; novel, the nobles; iben, drink, (literally put into their head, 
t ben :) med, mead. It is singular that every word of this ancient Celtic 
line should so nearly resemble the modern Welsh or modern E.nelish. 
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i “ But then for her on the contrane part 
Rose many advocates for her to plead : 


First there came Pittie with full tender hart, 

And with her joyned regard of Womanhead; 
Then came Nobilitie of birth, that bread 

Great ruth through her misfortunes tragicke stoure ; 


And lastly, Griefe did plead, and many teares forth poure.”* 
SPENCER. 





On, not beside the mountain stream, 
And not within the forest dell, 
Nor in the changeful cloud and gleam, 
That ever on the blue hills dwell,— 
No, never lead the light heart there 
Your sad’ning maxims to impress, 
A deeper, purer joy, twill share 
In nature’s calm of loveliness; 
But if you fain would break the spell 
That only round the young heart lies, 
And all youth’s bright aspirings quell, 
And teach them to be sad and wise, 
Wait till they find in pleasures train 
The dazzled eye and wildered brain— 
Then, while they linger on the scene 
Where they have chased mirth’s fleetest hours, 
Cio, bid them life’s one lesson glean 
From waning lights and withered flowers. 


But not one thought of this was traced 
On che fair brows whose beauty graced, 
With eyes that mocked their jewels’ sheen, 
The festal bower of England’s queen.+ 





There was a pause, the dance was o’er 
The minstrelsy was heard no more. 
‘Oh for a song to cheer us now!” 
The gay Castilian cried,—*‘ what, mute ! 
linor Montfort—where art thou, 
lair mistress of the lay and lute?” 


* «The Countess of Leicester (widow of Simon Montfort), who re- 
maimed in a nunnery at Montargis, in France, sent her daughter to Wales 
to marry the prince: and with her came her brother, Emeryke, and 4 
goodly company. They were made prisoners, and brought to the ies itn 
entertained the lady honourably, sending her brother to be “4 
Corfe castle’ L/wya’s History. 

Eleanor of Castile, wife of Edward | 


kept prisoner in 


} 
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None answered. In a niche apart, 
All cold and colourless and fair, 
The maiden stood; nor look nor start 
Shew’d that ‘twas hers that name to bear; 
Though eagerly the courtly crowd 
Echoed their queen's demé and aloud. 


If sorrow e’er to form and face 

Might lend a purer holier grace ; 

If e’er her hand so light did fall, 

It marr’d no charm, but softened all, 

Till loveliness became divine, 

Elinor Montfort, it was thine ;— 

The long black lash, the drooping ld, 

Too oft the orbs bene: ith them hid; 

But when unveiled, you might have thought 
Those mournful eyes had, gazing, ¢ caught 
The summer heaven’s midnight hue, 

So dark, you scarce could name it—blue. 


Unsought—unthwarted in her mood, 
In silent loneliness she stood; 
That loneliness, most chill and drear, 
That feels most lone when crowds are near. 
It seemed she knew or heeded there 
No presence, save her own despair; 
But when her harp a damsel brought, 
And lightly touched a single chord, 
Ac hange, more swift than e’er was wrought 
By fairy spell or magic wand, 
Came o’er her with that well known sound, 
And ev’ry fettered power unbound. 
With glowing cheek and throbbing breast, 
Her small hands on the strings she pressed, 
And waked so sweet yet sad a tone, 
"Twas like the night wind’s S passing moan, 
She fixed her bright and troubled eye 
Upon the moon, whose lustre streamed 
From the small Gothic window nigh, 
And on her flowing tresses beamed. 


Past thoughts, past feelings, wildly rushed 
On her full heart in stifling throng, 

Till from her falt’ring lips they gushed 
In one unbroken tide of song. 


‘Alas, my mother! thou didst weep 
Reside us, us we lav 

In infancy’s untroubled sleep, 
Or at our childish play; 
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But tearless was thy wretchedness, 
The day that made us fatherless. 


“And thou didst weep, as in a dream, 
When in the twilight grey 

That vessel o’er the Loire’s fair stream 
Thy children bore away; 

Yet went thy son, in warlike pride, 

And I to be a warrior’s bride. 


‘« Are not thy tears more bitter now, 
If, to thy convent home, 
Brought with some pilgrim’s pious vow, 
These tidings cold become ¢ 
If —oh such news are swift in flight!- 
Their shadow has the speed of light. 


‘* Poor Emmerick ! in some stern fort 
Thy tender limbs they bind ; 

\nd I, a captive, ina court, 
‘Mid kindred little kind. 

I'd bless my fate, whate’er it be, 

If only thou wert safe and free. 


“Sweet brother, “twas a weary doom 
For one so young as thou, 

Cheering a widow’d mother’s gloom, 
With thy unclouded brow, 

And chee king still thy eihdied glee, 

For one sad look, from her or me. 


‘And yet, my brother, at this hour, 
How blithely wouldst thou stand 
Once more, within my mother’s bower, 

In our own sunny land ; 
And hear the deep-toned vesper bell 
Among its echoes ling’ring dwell. 


‘And there was One, whose glance of light 
Broke on our tranquil dream, 
Waking, in ripples brief and bright, 
Our lite s unvaried stream, 
Our Father's chi ampion, clearly proved, 
Dearly our Father’s orphans loved. 


‘ B’en now, perchance, the e agle-eyed 
From his own hills, may be 
Far, far across the ocean tide, 
In fond vain search for me ; 
He too must know the pang, the gird, 
The sicken'd heart of hope deferred. 
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‘He told us of the dark blue hills 
That clasp his father-land, 
its slumb’ring lakes, its gushing rills, 
Its wild and rocky strand ; 
And, oh! though France was dear before, 
| love those unseen mountains more! 


“ My heart, no chord of feeling owns, 
Save mem’ ry’s tangled chain ; 
My ear is aching for the tones 
It ne’er may how awain 5 
Long—long the hours have been, and yet 
They cannot teach me to forget.” , 


With earnest gaze and ear intent, 

The Queen had o’er the minstrel bent 

As low, beside her harp, she kneeled, 
Grief smother’d long, at once revealed ; 
Till, in her soft Castilian eyes 
Unbidden tears were seen to rise, 

And, from those full orbs, fast were shed 
Upon the maiden’s graceful head ; 

‘Mid her dark tresses, glistening, 

Like dewdrops on a raven’s wing. 


And not in vain that lay was sang, 
And not in vain, the ‘bright tears fell 
That mercy from King Edward wrang, 
As graver chroniclers may tell. 
They tell how soon on Hafren’s side," 
With regal pomp, and martial pride, 
Llewelyn gained his plighted bride; 
And warriors bade their discords cease, 
And hail’d the gleam of promised peace 
Such gleam, alas! as seldom cheers 
The records of those by-gone years, 
Those pages dark with blood and tears. 


* The year following, the marriage was celebrated at Worcester, between 
Elinor, daughter to Symon Montfort, and Prince Llewelyn, where the king 
and queen, and most part of the nobility of England, were present.’ 


Llwyd’s History. 
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GLEANINGS, BY DEATH-BEDSIDES, 
OF THE RURAL DOCTOR. 


—_— 


Tale the First. 


A FATHER TO THE LIFE. 
To the Editors of the Cambrian Quarterly Magazine. 


[x a former number of your Magazine (which, by the way, 
| am well pleased to see pronounced “an honour to Wales, 
and of essential service to the cause of literature in general,”’ 
by an independent London Journal,*) I hinted that, not- 
withstanding the nauseousness of the medical profession, 
(“ redolent” of mortality and rhubarb!) there is, perhaps, 
none that more easily introduces a stranger “to the busi- 
nesses and bosoms of men; and that, unromantic as may 
seem a doctor’s visit to a sick room, manya romance of real 
life is revealed to him by glimpses, or in whole, where he 
might least have expected it, in the seclusion of a mountain 
farm, or the little “ eventful history” of its humble family. 
Without more preface, I shall present your readers with 
some domestic incidents, thus thrown in my way, exhibiting 
the force of the passions in solitude, when undivided by 
worldly pursuits and concentrated on one object. 


There is a dreadful condition of the feelings, one, indeed, 
the most cruel that can distract the heart and mind of man, 
one that must be of no unfrequent occurrence; and yet, as 
far as Lam acquainted with novels, has never been made the 
basis of one,—never yet filled a chapter in the biography of 
the human heart. This is the more surprising m an age 
when the most monstrous sources of excitement are eaverly 
resorted to, as if all natural were exhausted. Never havine 
been much of a romance reader, however, I should hardly 
have ventured this last remark but for the acquiescence in 
it of a more experienced reader, as well as popular writer 
the late William Hazlitt, that ill-used and ill-understood 
genius, who, after perusing the following narrative in a more 
expanded form, declared that he did not remember the con- 
flict of passions it exhibits as a main feature in any ficti- 
tious work. Nor can I refrain from further quoting his 
opmion, (my solitary pleasure, I confess,) that “ the pathos 
of it 1s, deed, intense.” Vanity, in such quotation, | hope 
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will not be imputed to me, for the words may apply more 
to the peculiarity of the situation than the mode of narrating 
it: at all events, here it is, to be judged by its merits; if 
not true to nature. Nature in every reader of unbiassed 
mind and properly aftined feelings, will instantly give the 
lie to even William Hazlitt, though (by profession, alas!) 
for many years a critical judge of the dramatic art. 

“ Procul este profani!” substituting, for the last word, 
‘“ bachelors!” may be a proper exordium for a tale of a 
Father. To those who are yet strangers to the parental 
transport, much of the following effusion may appear 
childish, because its subject is a child. For my part, | 
consider children as a sort of superior beings to ourselves. 
That singular little “ people,’—that innocent “nation,” 
which has neither wars, nor crimes, nor need of laws, or 
courts, or hangings among them. Yes, they are certainly a 
superior race to ourselves: we pay dearly for an added 
foot of stature. Their souls are taller than ours by a head, 
and always upright. [ would rather have their small hands 
close my eyes, (if they would stare after | had done with 
them,) than larger ones, however tender. Then, for their 
living touch of the said hands, thrust into ours for a walk, 
or a game, or a nap on the knee; why, certainly there may 
haunt the heart’s memory of a man, a never-to-be-forgotten 
long-lost “pressure of the thrilling hand,” more poignant, 
more transporting ; yet the “thrill” is not absent here, though 
so different; it surprises the parent heart and eye now and 
then ere it’s aware. And, alas for human nature! how 
rarely is that keener electric emotion of heart unfollowed 
by some low muttering thunder of secret disapproval in the 
mind, that proves it but the vapoury brewing of a storm, 
delicious as it is for a moment or aday! But in grasping 
the little fubsy hand of a child, of “our own!” these terrible 
drawbacks of “ evil hunting” minds are unknown. TLlere 
| grasp its softness, I look in the tender, the guileless eyes, 
and can say, “here is the thinking, feeling creature, who 
never yet felt or thought less innocently than the angels in 
heaven! Here’s a hand that never did offence, an eye that 
never looked it! Here I can gaze, and doat, and love my 
fill, without a malignant muttered “ fool!” from my satyr of 
a mind within, for ever making mockery of the finest feelings, 
under tutelage of that stern old “ schoolmistress,” Reason, 
whom “ poor human nature” cannot satisfy. The love of a 
child is to the heart a perpetual spring without its fickle- 
ness, a summer-day without heats and thunderstorms, the 
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elory without the gloom, every shower sunny! every cloud 
a golden one! They who cannot or will not enter into the 
spirit of this rhapsody, will be pleased not to proceed 
further. 

A middle aged farmer called me out to visit his only son. 
His countenance was rather repulsive, dark and saturnine ; 
his eyes only, which were fine, redeemed the heavy features 
from a character of stupidity: melancholy, allied to morose- 
ness, stamped them also. As a specimen of a large class of 
Welsh agriculturists, the more secluded breeder of sheep 
frequently inhabiting the same deep dingle and antique 
village-like farm house and oflice, from one generation to 
another, it may be worth while to sketch my companion on 
a ride of nine miles; the more, as the Welsh farmers met 
with, residing along the high roads and round large towns, 
and henee most known to English visiters, exhibit none of 
those distinctive features which attach to the former, and 
alone preserve, as it were, the fading picture of life in 
Wales. 

Whoever has conversed with the better class of dwellers 
remote from highways, those who have received some 
education, cannot forget the singular gravity, almost to 
pensiveness, of their speech and manner; the suavity, in 
spite of its cold reserve, of their sparmg communion; the 
pleasantness of that chilling mask’s removal, when they 
became interested; the warm-heartedness, the simplicity of 
thought and conduct, with perfect shrewdness, which gra- 
dually changed his dislike into approval, as their seeming 
repulse softened into hospitality. By detter class | mean 
those old fashioned aborigines of the place, hamlet, or village, 
approached by bridle way and cart-track, both green, whose 
shop or farm is an inheritance, who therefore have received 
a very decent bringing up, through the easy circumstances 
of their ancestors. rm 

Solitude produces a very opposite effect on the poore! 
labouring farmer, risen from a farm servant. Living in the 
very same manner, you find him rash, rude, loud, ignorant, 
and squalid as a savage, but ludicrously reverential to supe- 
riors. The former, on the contrary, pursue an “even tenor” 
of deportment hardly varying to the stranger who asks his 
way, and the lord’(or a landlord, which is more to them,) who 
asks a vote. The cockney gay shopkeeper, from his brass- 
railed, plate-glass window, and his mahogany counter, might 
take a lesson, (verv humiliating to him, if he haye modesty,) 
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from many a little keeper of a shop, over whose hatch door 
the old thatch bristles down, making the London gentleman 
stoop to enter, whose dusty window half-penny papers of 
best pins adorn, and on whose old oaken notched counters, 
base money nailed down, and bacon; and on whose threshold 
« horse-shoe. 

There is a self-respecting air above cringing, which pre- 
possesses a customer, in these persons, and the Londoner 
himself, who should see them on a Sunday, would abate 
much of his scorn. He would see then, perhaps, a large 
happy family going to pay or receiving a visit from relatives 
beyond their hills, well mounted, well dressed, well behaved, 
and, evidently from the happy cheerfulness of all, eventually 
well-beloved. 

Of this class, the master shepherd, as [ may call him, im 
like manner domiciliated in his mountain-home, as those in 
their shops, retains the most marked character. The nature 
of his home, in its mere physical attributes, seems to power- 
fully influence his own. Bulging green mountains, mighty 
shadows, roaring ravines of darkness, damp, and hollow- 
plunging cataracts; sheep bleating, and kites crying to one 
another, up high and across the venerable, though rude, 
old stoned house, with yews, and often huge box trees, 
resembling a church with its solemn appendages, from one 
wild ridge in the clouds to that opposite; these and little 
else seen or heard, cannot fail to impress in a peculiar man- 
ner the plastic spimt of man, when continued with little 
intermission from birth to burial. Such was the home of 
David Beynon, and the reader may form some idea of him 
possibly, from what I have just said of the manners of his 
class: his features were marked with an expression of 
great anxiety. 

“ Does your little boy seem to youdangerously ill, David?” | 
inquired, (we disclaim, “ sir,” and the surname, in Welsh dia- 
logue:) he replied, “ Dangerously ? danger? good God! so I 
never thought of that; I want a little ease for him, that’s all; 
yet he’s surely ill, veryill. Id be sore loth to lose him; I’ve 
had him to myself, you see, ever since he was quite a little 
thing, been mother and father, too, to him; always in my 
lap, in my arms, my bed; as well lose my own self as him; 
how, no danger [ hope!” “ You are a widower, I believe ?”’ 
“Why no, but the same thing. My wife lives.” “ And 
vou brought up the child, did you?” “ Yes, she tried her best 
to have him, but I would not part with my little Peter; why 
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should 1? [t was her friends, her brother, that parted us : 
our families were alway senemies before. So, by lies and 
schemes they made her leave me, after setting us quarrelling ; 
but I do hear that she finds a comforter in a fellow that did 
court her before | married her. Let him comfort her! she 
has the less need of my little boy.” 

As we conversed, a very steep stone road (if indeed it was 
not a dried water-course, ) brought us down, as it were, on 
the house-top. The sun, at three o’clock, had already taken 
leave of the profound green bottom where it stood, on the 
bank of a brawling little brook. All was solemn mountain- 
eclipse, green and ‘still, round the village-like domicile. Peat 
stacks, she ds, cow- -house, and many other mossy-roofed erec- 
tions, peeped, interspersed with aged trees, yews, and firs, 
and two large sycamores, deepening to pitch dark the duski- 
ness of the door porch, with its two social stone seats: seats 
which had, but for a very short space, performed service in 
the one year’s wedded life of David, and ever since had only 
supported him lonely, at twilight, or dawning with his one 
companion, little Peter, by his side. He hallooed down, 
through the steep hanging orchard-trees, to some one at the 
back door, “ How is he?” as we approached. “Ah; very 
simple, very simple: worse adel!” The father turned pale, 

said nothing, but hurried me round to the front door. | 
found a very sweet little boy, sensible, pale, patient, extended 
along the creat settle, or fireside skreened seat, who, at sight 
of his father, forgot his inability to walk, and was shuffling 
his legs down to run and meet him as nseal. As soon as 
the father ran to him, and bent over him, such a wonderful 
change to woman’s mildness, piteous, and doating came 
over this stern man’s visage, that I could not doubt the truth 


of his words, that he had been both mother and father to 
him. 


Typhus fever, hastening on to imminent danger, was upon 
his son. When IT announced to him the existing peril, he 
looked incredulous, or, as if deaf, his eyes se emed to still 
iInquire—a olilenes came into them, and they began to roll 
like those of a man suddenly finding himself in some new 
horrible situation, thrown into a dungeon, or brought forth to 
die upon the scaffold. This new state of mind, a doubt of 


his child’s future life or death, was that new horrible 
situation. 


“OA, my — my y God: wnat shall ] well was the ex- 
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down,—struck his breast, like a madman, — uplifted his 
clasped hand every moment—then ran to his child, as if he 
had but a minute left to impress but one more kiss on his 
parched lips, and vented his full agony in a fit of womanlike 
weeping. 

Having ordered my little patient to bed, and tried to bring 
the father to his reason, I took leave, after prescribing. On 
my next visit, the course of the malady had brought the 
child on to that crisis which before was but in prospect. 
The father sat, at five o’clock in the evening, in his night- 
cap, holding the sufferer’s hand, as he had sat all night and 
held it, I was told, and took no nourishment, and “needed 
none. Several young men, shepherds, stood leaning on 
their long wands, (the degenerated crook of other days,) 
looking piteously at the haggard master; the girls ore 
wiping ; their eyes; while cows lowed without, and the ewes 
stood round, both waiting to be milked,—for the master 
required their constant presence within; so that a sort of 
mournful holiday was observed in Llandevillog. The misera- 
ble father feeling that, if he should lose his’ “boy, all would 
be lost; and that springtime, and seedtime, fine harvest, or 
none, would ever after be the same to him, (or believing that 
he so felt, and should for ever feel,) knew no longer interest 
in any thing, but that burning hand and frichtful pulse, the 
tossing and ‘the moaning of that dear being in whom his own 
being hung trembling in the scale betwixt life and death. 
He fancied that some help—some service, would be needed 
by him from every hand and mind,—was impatient of their 
attention to the most needful call of daily duty; nay, he felt 
furious at the presence of mind which could bear to remember 
and fulfil them, as if it were a cruelty and slight to his 
favorite for any eye or hand, or heart, to watch, and tend, 
and tremble, and ache, with less deadly anxiety than his 
own. “Let every thing go as it list!” was his cry; and had 
it not been that David's “household was fondly attached to 
him, notwithstanding some abstraction and sullenness in his 
habits, his farm would have soon exhibited the results of 
their obedience. 


Delirium, always an awful and appalling visitation, made 
itself visible during my stay. The first sure indication of a 
wandering inte Hect in a beloved object, what with its terrible 
threatening, what with its own horror, is, to the best regulated 
mind, dreadful: but to our solitary father it w: asa gorgon n which 
nearly realised, by its first look, the same revolution in his own 
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3U 
wild brain which it was producing on that of the little victim, 
He shrieked on occasion of his first irrational words. Little 
Peter fancied he was on the hill-top, among the sheep, with 
his father: and the affrighted father tried to argue him into 
reason and memory, almost angrily showing him that what 
he plucked and felt was not his pet-lamb’s fleece, but the 
wool of the bed-clothes, as if he would hold back, by force, 
that wandering, departing mind—that mind of premature 
growth—so sensible, so man-like, what he had been so proud 
to cherish; now reeling and lost in the shadows of a night 
too likely to prove eternal. It was mournful to see the 
child’s vacant smile that answered to the agonised, eager 
words of his father thus striving to recall his senses,—his 
hollow horror of voice and accent—his wildness of distress. 
“Youare not on the hill now! you are in your little bed, 
your own bed—don’t you know youare? Sweet boy, don’t 
frighten father—do not, my darling boy! Look! feel! ’tis 
not your house-lamb you are holding.” The little fellow 
seemed roused to attention by his father’s tears, lifted his 
small hand, from the quilt, towards his father’s eyes, as in 
the act to wipe them, but his unsteady arm trembled and 
missed its object; tt dropped supine on the bed again, and 
a fresh flood of tears followed the now utterly uamanned 
father’s sight of the pretty action. 

With ditiiculty [ prevailed on him to come out, to feel the 
reviving, tranquillising air and sun. “LT must get back, sir: 
{ must get back to him, you know; the time may be short ; 
to-morrow! Lmay even look back to, to-day, miserable to-day! 
I have him alive yet to return to,—God only knows how 
long | may have him.” Afraid to flatter him with hope, | 
talked something commonplace, of his having known he 
was mortal. “No, by my soul, | did not! I was mad, | 
believe; | never bore to think | could lose him—no—no 
more than if he had been one of God’s cherubs sent down 
to smile round my path, as he looked like one! Mortal? 
well, so am J too, thank God.” A dark wild expression 
of pleasure flew across his face, as he muttered the last 
words. ‘A pretty boy! a good little boy! a sweet, a 
patient, beautiful boy; and as fond of me, a rough man, 
(thoueh | say it,) as if Pd been his own soft mother! What 
eood, now? Now | wish to God he had not been so eood, so 
patient, so fond; LT wish he had cared not for me—that he had 
been ugly, or cross, or foolish: T wish he had had one fault 
| could remember! Almost [T do- vet T could not bear that, 
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neither; yet I could better bear anything than the thought 
of all his ‘pretty ways, his sensible talks, his lookings up in 
my face, with his hand in mine, prattling all the way up the 
mountain by my side,—every one does now come back, like 
a knife at my heart, ple: asant as the *"y were! Qh, Doctor, 
bear with me! [| am alone man: and there’s nobody i in my 
house that’s a father! and it is not my doating folly: oh, 
you should have seen him before his poor head was moyther- 
ing;* how patient he was! how he would pretend to smile a 
any plaything I gave him, only to please me, when I “ae 
he couldn’t enjov ’em !—how thankful he would look when 
I settled his pillow! ! Then, to sit and think of that pillow— 
that horrible last, which is to receive my own boy’s head for 
ever, with all ie pretty curls,—the little coftin »—the stiff 
hand,—sir, it’s unbearable, anbe arable! Heaven supports 
other hearts, | suppose, but mene it lets drop—drop: it’s 
like a stone in my bosom this moment, and sometimes it’s 
ready to burst.—Does he breathe? Is he gone? | seem 
to hear them asking in the dead night, as if it was come to 
that, indeed —and—No! he’s gone ! | could faney some 
sntlame holy devil keeps answerme within my brain, to drive 
me mad—mad—mad!” As if “he had really caught the 
sound on the air, or perhaps to satisfy the terrible doubt 
even that short absence, with such half-maniacal thoughts, 
inspired, David flew back into the house. 


He returned with a cheerful look. ‘ He’s asleep,” said 
he; “sound sleep; his poor half-shut eyes turned to the 
chair 1 sat i, for me, the last thing before he slept, as 
always. ‘To say the truth, before | did leave him the first 
time, | fancied his little palm cooler, his breath not so short, 
or sine I could not have borne such talk as | have had with 
you. When I think him worse | can’t speak a word; no, 
not think about death even, indeed.” 


He who has no child will be disgusted, perhaps amused, 
by those wild words of an ww orldly father, (in the bustle of 
the worldly-minded man’s life, probably parental grief rarely 
runs so high ; ;) but they who have lost, or feared to lose, a dear 
child, may possibly recognise in them a faint echo of a voice 
within, heard in that dreadful night of their hearts and 
souls, the period of its utmost danger, that agony of sus- 
pense—the crisis. 


Absence from home prevented my watching the further 


Roaming, talking deliriously 
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progress of the child’s disorder, but as my way homeward 
lay along the hill-top above, l descended. to learn the issue. 
Ina sunny dingle, at the foot of the mountain, on the turf 
bank of the little bfook, sat the father and child: the latter 
pale, but placid, and around him all the toys and pre- 
sents he had received during his illness, now first valued. 
Great as was the ‘delight he derived from them, his father 
robably received a tenfold degree from watching that 
restored faculty of enjoyment in his beloved boy. His ex- 
pression of a father’s feelings on such an occasion (his eyes 
swimming with tears of pleasure, as he looked on him, play- 
ing, and spoke of his recent state,) were lively and affecting. 

But whoshall foretell what new characters will be written? 
what strange catastrophes recorded in the yet unfilled 
volume of the heart of man, while yet one page remains 
blank? Certainly not man; possibly not the angels, till the 
chastly finis of the skull and the cross-bones, and death’s 
own black seal and motto, “hic jacet,” announce that “all 
is finished.”” Then, and not till then, can it be said, “this 
was a good man,” or “this was a fond father.” 

Again, after a very short interval, I passed that valley 
and that spot. I saw David walking alone, with folded 
arms, while my little friend ran after him, not yet restored 
to his full strength, crying, in vain, “Stop for me, stop for 
me!” The father stopped at last, induced, as | thought, 
by catching a sight of me; and never shall I forget the 
inexplicable change and fall of that man’s countenance, as 
his eyes met mine, and he stood perplexed between reluc- 
tance to take up his little boy, who stood with uplifted arms 
for his usual “jump,” and some shame, under my observa- 
tion of his altered manner towards him. And there was 
the shooting of some horrid pain of heart or mind, at the 
very sight of me, as if | awakened memories of the past, 
that were at once sweet and mournful, strongly painted on 
his dark countenance, the teatures of which seemed actually 
to writhe with the secret workings of a mind wounded to 
death, or at least enduring its agony. There was a native 
amiability and gentleness, the fruits of a superior cast of 
mind, perhaps, in my little patient, which made him meet 
unkindness: not with the froward impatience of a child, 
but the tender quiet reproach of eye and manner, which it 
might elicit from a sensible mild-natured adult. He wiped 
one eye with his pmatore, looked inquiringly up in his father’s 
face, mournfully and abashed in mine, and walked aside : his 
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only manifestation of temper being the throwing away a 
pretty brook-pebble he had brought. to show his parent. 


“What has my poor little friend here done, David?” I 
inquired: “come, come, you must forgive hice: no great 
matter, I am sure.” “ Done?” he exclaime d, and seemed 
to start with a sense of his own injustice; “done? nothing 
on earth: nothing, upon my life! I am a wretched man, 
sir, a miserable man, that’s all. Come then, Peter.” 
The child, delighted, mounted a little bank, to be thence 
received into his arms, now half-extended for him. “What 
have I done, naughty daddy, that you don’t like to ride me 
on your bac ‘k, nor take me with you, and look so like a 
strange man at me? See! [ can’t reach you; you stand so 
far ott.” “God bless thee, boy, nothing; oh, nothing :”’ 
his father answered, in an shinai distracted tone, and stepped 
eagerly nearer, for his child to throw himself on his neck. 
“Done? nothing, poor little soul.” Then, reiterating, 
“poor little creature !” each time with a less tender tone 
methought, “poor little wretch !” was the last epithet; his 
arms dropped by his side, he stood in act to clasp, and did 
not clasp, cheating thee shild of his expected embrace: then, 
coldly helping him down from the bank, he seated himself 
suddenly on the ground, in strange shee ‘nce of mind, and 
sat a minute with his hands clasped and extended in his 
lap, and chin resting on his breast, as if burie d in thought. 
“Bless me, L ask your pardon, Doctor!” he said, jumping 
up; “IL hi al, somehow, forgot you was there: | am not well, 
I believe;” ‘a he relapsed, though upright by self-com- 
straint, into the same disconsolate reverie, his child con- 
tinually coming round to watch his face, and he as constantly 
turning a little from him, to avoid his pretty, earnest gaze. 
A tear ad at last in the poor boy’s eyes, at this seeming 
displeasure of nis father. “ifow can you bear to draw tears 
from those eyes!” I said; “I should have believed your 
heart would b ioed to pain the little innocent for a moment.” 
The father clenched his hands, ground his teeth, his eyes 
rolled, and [ began to fancy that EXCESSIVE anxiety for his 
child’s life had shaken his reason. At last be broke forth 
in a hollow voice of frightful energy: “ Pain, sir! tears, 
sir! does my heart not bleed, then? Can you look in hei ey” 
and he struck his broad manly chest with a force that, to 
one less absorbed, would have been a painful blow. “Sir, 
for every tear wdhiat my morose misery draws from that 
boy’s eyes, mine weep a hundred; for every little pain I 
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progress of the child’s disorder, but as my way homeward 
lay along the hill-top above, I descended. to learn the issue. 
[n a sunny dingle, at the foot of the mountain, on the turf 
bank of the little brook, sat the father and child: the latter 
pale, but placid, and around him all the toys and _pre- 
sents he had received during his illness, now first valued. 
Great as was the delight he derived from them, his father 
probably received a tenfold degree from watching that 
restored faculty of enjoyment in his beloved boy. His ex- 
pression of a father’s feelings on such an occasion (his eyes 
swimming with tears of pleasure, as he looked on him, play- 
ing, and spoke of his recent state,) were lively and affecting. 

But whoshall foretell what new characters will be written? 
what strange catastrophes recorded in the yet unfilled 
volume of the heart of man, while yet one page remains 
blank? Certainly not man; possibly not the angels, till the 
chastly finis of the skull and the cross-bones, and death’s 
own black seal and motto, “hic jacet,” announce that “all 
is finished.”’ Then, and not till then, can it be said, “this 
was a good man,” or “this was a fond father.” 


Again, after a very short interval, I passed that valley 
and that spot. I saw David walking alone, with folded 
arms, while my little friend ran after him, not yet restored 
to his full strength, crying, in vain, “Stop for me, stop for 
me!” The father stopped at last, induced, as | thought, 
by catching a sight of me; and never shall I forget the 
inexplicable change and fall of that man’s countenance, as 
his eyes met mine, and he stood perplexed between reluc- 
tance to take up his little boy, who stood with uplifted arms 
for his usual “jump,” and some shame, under my observa- 
tion of his altered manner towards him. And there was 
the shooting of some horrid pain of heart or mind, at the 
very sight of me, as if | awakened memories of the past, 
that were at once sweet and mournful, strongly painted on 
his dark countenance, the teatures of which seemed actually 
to writhe with the secret workings of a mind wounded to 
death, or at least enduring its agony. There was a native 
amiability and gentleness, the fruits of a superior cast of 
mind, perhaps, in my little patient, which made him meet 
unkindness: not with the froward impatience of a child, 
but the tender quiet reproach of eye and manner, which it 
night elicit from a sensible mild-natured adult. He wiped 
one eye W ith his pinatore, looked inquiringly up in his father’s 
face, mournfully and abashed in mine, and walked aside : his 
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only manifestation of temper being the throwing away a 
pretty brook-pebble he had brought to show his parent. 


“What has my poor little friend here done, David?” I 
inquired: “come, come, you must forgive him; no great 
matter, I am sure.” ‘ Done?” he exclaimed, and seemed 
to start with a sense of his own injustice; “done? nothing 
on earth: nothing, upon my life! I am a wretched man, 
sir, a miserable man, that’s all. Come then, Peter.” 
The child, delighted, mounted a little bank, to be thence 
received into his arms, now half-extended for him. “What 
have | done, naughty daddy, that you don’t like to ride me 
on your bac ‘k, nor take me with you, and look so like a 
strange man at me! See! [ can’t reach you; you stand so 
far ott.” “God bless thee, boy, nothing; oh, nothing :’’ 
his father answered, in an sesiek distracted | tone, aud stepped 
eagerly nearer, for his child to throw himself on his neck. 
“ Done? nothing, poor little soul.’ Then, reiterating, 
‘poor little creature!’ each time with a less tender tone 
methought, “poor little wretch!” was the last epithet; his 
arms dropped by his side, he stood in act to clasp, and did 
not clasp, cheating the child of his expected embrace: then, 
coldly helping him down from the bank, he seated himself 
suddenly on the ground, in strange whee ‘nee of mind, and 
sat a minute with his hands clasped and extended in his 
lap, and chin resting on his breast, as if buried 1 in thought. 
“Bless me, | ask your pardon, Doctor!” he said, jumping 
up; “1 had, somehow, forgot you was there: [ am not well, 
I believe;” per he relapsed, though upright by self-con- 
straint, into the same disconsolate reverie, his child con- 
tinually coming round to watch his face, and he as constantly 
turning a little from him, to avoid his pretty, earnest gaze. 
A tear stood at last in the poor boy’ S eyes, at this seeming 
displeasure of his father.“ tlow can you bear to draw tears 
from those eyes!’ I said; “I should have believed your 
heart would bleed to pain the little innocent for a moment.’ 
The father clenched his hands, ground his teeth, his eyes 
rolled, and [ began to fancy that eXCessive anxiety for his 
child’s lite had shaken his reason. At last he broke forth 
in a hollow voice of frightful energy: “Pain, sir! tears, 
sir! does my heart not bleed, then? Can you look j in here?’ 
and he struck his broad manly chest with a force that, to 
one less absorbed, would have been a painful blow. “ Sir, 
for every tear whieh my morose misery draws from that 
boy’s eyes, mine weep a hundred; for every little pain I 
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cause in his innocent heart, my own takes vengeance by a 
hundred hundred! tears of blood and pains of hell! What 
less can Lvall what I have borne—what | am bearing—must 
bear on, and for ever? If the pains of hell ever were let 
loose to reach the predestined damned this side the grave, 
here they burn! Lf ever a bursting heart’s agony did foree 
out blood from a wretch’s eyes ae have wept blood! sueh 
tears are on my pillow nightly: my lonely bed can witness 
it! lonely, lonely; he is not my little bedfellow now,—no 
more, Doctor, no more!” The unhappy ine xplicable man 
lost all selfcommand: he trembled and wept like an infant; 
then, fixing his large melancholy eyes on the brook, and not 
on the child he seemed to address, he added more calmly : 
“Would to God we had again one bed, even this earth; 
one grave,one death hour, —shroud by shroud, hand in hand, 
even just as we aved. Oh, my boy, my boy! I had been 
hap py—how happy ! to wid died a few short weeks avo 
with you, if your time had been come then: died in my 
blessed ignorance; sucked death from thy poor blackene d 
lips, and laid me down by thy side _—then, then, while | 
could have said ‘farewell, my boy !’ ? But now: o h, now—. 
Iie broke off} and hid his face in his hands. 





Let me supply to the reader that explanation of this sud- 
den change, which was withheld from myself during some 
time. This romantically fond father had been assured (and 
he fatally believed the assurance) that he was not a father: 
that the object he almost alone lived for, his pride and dar- 
ling, was im truth his shame, and ought to be his hate. 
Mrs. Beynon, the parted mother, requested an interview 
with David, on the child’s recove ry: a sort of reconciliation, 
—a complaint of his detention of the child, a consequent 
furious quarrel, fomented by her brother, followed. The 
latter, a brutal sort of monied man, a erazier and drover, 
bade him remember, that his sister was courted by a fair 
young man almost up to the time of David’s sudden acquaint- 
ance and speedy stolen marriage with her. He sneered at 
his credulity: for the child was a seven-month’s birth, and 
vet wi anted the usual marks of such prematurity. Fury 
made him careless of his sister’ s feelings, and fury made 
her equally callous to woman’s shame. In the eagerness to 
inflict a wound on her husband’s heart, who had indeed 
vitally wounded hers, by refusing to her the society of the 
child, she stooped to the charge of inf: umy, and confessed 
to the brother's imputation. To prove to the seltish father, 
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who had engrossed their mutual object of love to himself, 
that it was, in fact, hers only, and that he had been hugging 
to his heart its baane and his dishonour, was a species of 
revenge too sweet and keen in point to be rejected, 


But even the fulness of revenge against those for whom 
love lingers in the heart (and such was the case with the 
unhappy parted wife,) is like the recoil of a gun in an un- 
skilled hand, that, bursting with its overcharge, proves more 
fatal to the party that aims to wound, than to its object. A 
terrible sort of compunction preyed on the mind of Mrs. 
Beynon, from the moment that her husband, after impreca- 
tions shocking, and foreign to his subdued melancholic 
habits of expression, broke aw ay from her and her brother— 
a whole revolution of the inner man, up and raging visible 
in his countenance, beyond what utmost rage alone could 
depict. 

But before [ hasten to the proof of this self-wounding 
folly of revenge, as exhibited so soon by this miset rable 
mother, I must return to my interview with the father, whose 
wild out-pourings will thus be rendered more intelligible. 
He became somewhat calm as soon as the child was gone, 
whom one of the servants called away to the milking of the 
ewes, and then, still restlessly mnancious to and fro, while I sat 
on the green bank, he spoke sole mnly, and mysteriously, ina 
tone and manner ‘which proved that eloquenc e, excluding 
ornaments, is the mere strong expression of natural fe clings. 


“To discover in the wife of our bosom, instead of the 
pure white blessing we fancied ours, a foul fallen thing— 
an adultress—that is shocking! that 1s terrible! but even 
that is to be borne | ! Suppose that a childless man makes 
such a discovery, it’s a shock, a great gricf and misery, but 
he knows at once the whole, and the worst, and the end of 
his misery. She’s gone! his innocent wife is no more: 
that lost, perjured, polluted wretch, is no longer—no more 
she hen her corrupted carcase, ‘oiler a month’ s burial 
among the grave-worms, would be her sweet body! It is 
but an ugly kind of death and widowhood he has to bear, 
after all. Why, sir, | could envy such a man his hate of 
her he did so doat on! Oh, wh: ita rapid, though a cutting 
cure, that must be! But ens ean | hate him ? innocent 
soul: look at his artlessness, his sense, his—oh, God ! sir; 
what has he done that I should hate him? And yet—vet 


I feel T hate—,” he added in a hollow whisper that had in it 
9 
n 2 
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I know not what of piteous horror: “I thought I saw the 
loving murderer of a loving child before me.” 

A terrible conflict of feelings was visible in his face, dis- 
figured as by an ugly mask. He went on, as if in soliloquy : 
“T feel | hate; but instead of a cure and comfort, what is 
it?—a hell of pain! But what talk I of—a man without 
children? A husband who has them: he, too, may be made 
a lonely man, by discovering a wife’s guilt; he may find a 
great void made in his house—in his hearth—on a sudden ; 
cut off by a villain from his own fireside comforts for ever! 
Why, God help him! that is a hard trial; but by that God 
who has marked me for mine, and made it harder, harder 
still, I must envy that miserable man. He has comfort 
left: his own certain sure children are left him still, to fill 
her empty place by his hearth, to weep with him over her 
loss, to sooth him under it, and, when he returns to that sad 
home, to make it a home to him still! He looks into their 
eyes, and sees his lost wife there; not the foul wanton of 
that dark time, but the young, virtuous, undoubted, dear wife 
of a happier time; as she looked when crossing his thres- 
hold for the first time, blushing innocent joy, or bending 
pale and curious-eyed over his first new-born! For they 
are the children of her innocence, the eternal pictures of 
what she was. Oh, sir, he has a comfort in looking into 
their eves; but what have I? what do I see in mine? 
There, in that boy's eyes, where [ have turned for comfort 
so long, and found it in his fond smile; what see I now?” 
And then the features of the father assumed the expres- 
sion of the most intense loathing and hate. “I see the 
blue-eyed villain there, who has fooled me into a father’s 
doating, and now grins my heart death-cold through those 
eyes, for faneying his child my own!” That moment the 
child ran up. “There!” he exclaimed; “look in those 
eves, and doubt—if you can! His very smile: the very 
sneer of it: the hereditary trick of it! I wonder where 
my own eyes were, never to see it before: such a_pal- 
pable likeness! Those pretty eyes to be inhabited by a 
devil—a leering devil! Go, boy, go!’ “Is not his mother 
fair, blue-eyed?” “Aye,aye; but those are not her eyes.” 
“Do not drive him from you, David: do not speak sO 
sternly ; you may repent this ; you are under some delusion.” 
This, and all I could say, availed nothing, or only served to 
inflame the passions of the unhappy father—and no father. 
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“ Don’t argue it, Doctor: no more of that; but tell me, 
if you can, how thie i is to be borne? How is it to end? 
You saved ‘him—I wish you had not, now! Can you save 
me? But your art is for the body: oh, but there’s wounds, 
and cancers, and fevers of a man’s mind, more intolerable 
than flesh knows! To shun what I cannot live without, to 
hate what I doat on, drive him from me that [ cannot bear 
a minute out of my sight,—I ask, is this a state to be borne 
by a being who has the power to ’kill or to die?’ Have you 
a cure for such a state of living damnation as this? He 
has walked away crying ! poor, poor—oh, sir, go after him: 
give him something,—comfort him,—my heart is broke !” 
He sat down on the ground again, and it was after long 
silence that I elicited, by broken dialogue, the facts of the 
family quarrel between the wife, brother, and himself, which 


I have already related. 


Whether it proceeded from some neglect to which the 
tenderly-watched boy became now exposed, through the 
almost continued absence of his father, neglee ‘ting all home 
concerns, and burying himself, on purpose to be unmolested, 
in the dripping chasms of rocks, where waterfalls plunged, 
concealed by hanging trees and black umbrage of many 
leaves; or whether it was the effect of unkindness on the too 
sensitive feelings of the pining boy, not yet fully restored to 
strength ; from one of these two cause s, arelapse took place, 
and my poor little patient was again a prisoner of the sick 
chamber. 

Meanwhile the wife, who had inflicted all this agony on 
the father, was scarcely suffering less. I was called to 
visit a Margaret Thomas, living with her brother, in another 
country adjacent, and found that this was the parted wife 
of David: adopting (perhaps 1 in pique, ) a Welsh* custom, 
not long obsolete, of wives retaining maiden names, she re- 
assumed hers; and as David was reluctant to talk much 
of his child’s mother, I knew not, till I visited her, that this 
was the person. 

I found a fair faded woman, little past her prime, but 
care-worn in look, and now deadly pale from loss of blood. 
Hemoptysis, or spitting of blood, was her bodily ailment ; 
but this was aggravated by extreme agitation, produced by 
a violent quarrel with her brother. During frequent faint- 


* A will is in existence at Brecon, which was made by a wife in her hus- 
band’s lifetime, signed by her with her maiden name. ‘This document is 
little more than a century old. 
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ine fits, brought on by the hxemorrhage, (nature's temporary 
cure, by which life is often preserved,) | heard much of the 
history of this quarrel from the gossips of the bedside. 
She appeared in a decline, and no time was to be lost in 
soothing her agitated nerves: she had heard of little 
Peter’s fresh illness, and of his father’s estrangement.  ] 
found that an interview might be the means of saving more 
lives than one. She accepted, with weeping eagerness, my 
proposal that, in the absence of her brother, now gone up 
with black cattle to a fair in England, she and her husband 
should meet again. With great repugnance David at last 
consented ; and they met. 

The meeting was solemn and affecting. She extended a 
thin pallid hand to her husband, as she sat propped in the 
bed, for shortness of breath, and still raising blood at inter- 
vals. But he was come a long way from his boy, whom he 
had left in danger; his heart was full of him, the more that 
he was now not in his eyes, and that he could think doat- 
ingly of him, without that fatal fancied likeness “looking 
his love cold,”’ as he expressed it, through those mild inno- 
cent eyes, which were now on his sick bed—as before, for 
ever turning for his father nurse—now, alas! no longer the 
constant attendant on his wants. Not that he suffered him 
to want anything, but he could neither bear to yield his post 
to a nurse, nor yet to be seen performing her office to the child 
of another man, as his nervous, almost insane, prepossession 
now made him conceit that every soul knew that child to be 
another's, and every eye leered ridicule at him for so fostering it. 
Hence he held himself aloof from the sufferer, till his im- 
portunity should seem to sanction his attention, as a mere 
man, for humanity’s sake, and not as a father. Full of this 
home-torment, of pity and love for his child, his heart 
recoiled from that fatal woman, as a mangled patient from 
sight of the bloody knife of the surgeon, which has just 
inflicted insutlerable pain: for, believing it to be but truth 
which she had uttered, he could hardly look at it as mere 
wanton laceration of his heart, but a necessary infliction, 
though he abhorred her as its instrument. Hence he stood, 
and neither stretched hand, nor bore to speak to, nor even 
look at her. 


“Pray come nearer,” she said, faintly; “T cannot lift up 
my voice, and [ have much to say, and little time, perhaps, 
to”—he advanced one step, no more. She required a help- 
Ing arm to raise her higher for breath, looked once im- 
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plormely at his, (that w hich, for so short a time, had 
entolded her and ‘upheld her, and most tenderly, for David 
had really loved her, and she him,) then desperately erected 
herself by one etlort, the strength of angry despair, dashed 
off one tear from her eye, that he might not see it stand 
there, and would have spoken, but the exertion brought on 
a fresh effusion of vital fluid, so much as almost to stifle 
her ere it could be ejected. David, startled if not softened 
by the terrible sight of life’s current thus overleaping its 
natural channels, handed her the vessel, already fearfully 
full of the crimson horror. Even this tardy cold courtesy 
overcame the unhappy wife: she wept bitterly. “Once 
more, David, but once, support me: you need but let me 
rasp your hand at arm’s ler ith, for | cannot sit up without 
it:” and falling back, “ this in my throat will choke me, so 
that | cannot say what I would not die without saying rs 
all the world! Oh, good God! it continues,” she said, 

after a pause, ~ rest » & will my lite ebb quite away, and 
stop my con ’ David looked, as he held it, down on the 
deadly-white hand ,—a sick and unnatural beauty, and all 
the past came over him like a dream; the wedded happi- 
hess of a year; the after-solitude of years ; the feeling with 
which he first eTaspe ‘d that hand ina stole n interview with 
the sister of an enemy’s house, the love heightened, perhaps, 
by the forbidden nature of it; the ill omened! He was 
moved, and awaited her recove ry, and pe ‘haps last words, 
with anxiety. ‘Oh, husband, hear me!’ she said ; “now 
hear me confess ——.” “ Hell hear your confessions f* ” his 
irascible misery broke out again. “It was an unlucky 
beginning: would I had never heard ’em! Your confes- 
sions have made me childless, and your child fatherless ! 

made my nature cruel to him: his beauty hateful to ine! 
Such confessions as yours are for the ears of devils, not of 
God. You should have for ever held your peace: have 
died in the secrecy of sin and lust, as you lived in the shame 
of it! Lie, woman! lie now; be pe rjured, and be forgiven ; 

for you have wrought such a devilish mischief by truth, as 
not the foulest lie——.” Thus he ran on, while the weeping 
woman could only utter, “Oh, T was false ! ” “False to 
me! Don’t I know it? Why again?) Wretch! [ tell you, 
if it were possible, you should now make me think you 
never had played me false: restore my blessed ignorance : 
fool me again to think him my own; ti ake him bac k to my 
arms, my bed, my bosom him, the innocent that slept 
there, like the poor man’s one hauls: till vou, by vour wicked 
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confessions, tore him thence! Truth itself’s a sin, after 
such treachery to a husband! If you do believe that your 
soul is leaving you, and would atone before it ’s gone, die 
with the lie on your lips! lie, lie on! in mercy and i in vir 
tue, die, saying ‘he is your own! he is your own !—but it’s 


too late.”’ 


With brilliant, yet ghastly smile, and the hectic flush, 
now heightened toa burning crimson, Margaret sprung up of 
her own “sudden streneth, the impulse of the emotion which 
had stopped her utterance, and threw her arms around his 
neck ere he was aware, crying out, “And so he is! he 1s, 
on the word and oath of a ‘dying woman, he is your own! 
I meant that I was false when I said otherwise, when I 
allowed my brother’s wicked lie to pass on you ; oad so I 
was, on my life and my soul’s life, | was!” He shook his 
head, incredulous. “You don’t believe me, then?” she 
cried veheme tly, wringing her hands, “then it is too late, 
indeed ! my poor wronge d little boy!” “ Foolish, wretched 
woman,” said her husband; “could you suppose me im 
earnest, when | bade you feed me with that honied lie?” 
“My breath fails me: what can I say ? Qh, heaven! oh, 
God of truth, speak for me! Some pitying mother, now an 
angel in haawen, speak for me; right my child; convince 
my husband before I die!” A dawn of comfort was visible 
in the gloomy eyes of the father. “ Woman, remember,’ 
said he, “this is, perhaps, your death-bed.” “I do, | do! 
[ hope it is!—and revenging God so deal with me as I 
speak true or false, when T say he is your own! And TI, 
too—lI, too, though that you regard not,—but I was ever 
true to you, David. I came to your heneies as I left my 
mother’s in my weaning time, untouched in person, in heart, 
and I go to my bed in the. arth as I left yours! [ take your 
last kiss on my lips to the grave with me, husband, mine! 
Could you say as much? But no matter—my child! my 
child! Death, I feel, has decided for us now which shall 
have the keeping of him.” 

David pored on her face of pale exhaustion, as if to search 
her very soul; then he took her hand again tenderly. 
“Margaret!” he said, with a quavering yet solemn voice, 
“by that Heaven you call on, Ecall on you, L implore you, 
torment me no further! I am ready for the worst: truth, 
truth is what I ask, | demand of you. Dare you, indeed, 
swear that child is mine?” “ For God’s sake, bring a Bible: 
quick! there is one,—hand it me,” she exclaimed, her agi- 
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tation increasing her frightful expectoration every moment. 
“Invent any form of oath the most dreadful,—on the soul’s 
peril of a dying woman; one who knows herself dying ; 
look at my life ebbing fast to prove me dying: with this 
last breath I say he is your own: so saying, w vith my lips’ 
last motion, I kiss this book of God, and swear he is your 
child. Look! I have sealed it with my blood! the stamp 
of a bloody lip is on the page! Yours—yours, David! 
Now shall I be believed? Can [ depart in peace now? 
And oh! now shall I not see our child before I die? Now 
can you forgive my angry, wicked, unnatural, lie? If you 
can, kiss me once, in token, and take one kiss to him from 
me, my injured, innocent, poor little boy! I would kneel to 
you, would my weakness allow—to him, were he here: oh, 
God, that he were here!” 


The husband kissed her in transport.“ You have heaved 
amountain from off my breast, dear Peggy: I breathe again! 
I live again! and you must live, too! my poor, poor wife, 
mother of my darling! ! §Oh, that we were all now tovether ! 
come to my heart again—to my heart and home! Oh, lost 
Peggy ; yet not lost, ‘trust in God : live for both our sakes! 
We shall be so happy: vet! We will both kee ‘p him—no more 
dispute.” She shook her head, unable to speak. “In what 
a dream have we been wasting our lives! How have we 
been abused ! for you, too, have had your wrong suspicion 
of me. Now hear me swear, you never had rival in my 
heart or arms, but our little Pe ‘ter,—never!” 


The door flew open; one of the shepherds of Llandevillog 
entered in great haste, and broke at once the speechless 
solemn embrace which sealed this late, but perfect reconcilia- 
tion. He had ridden hard to overt: ike the master, for “the 
womankind” thought there was “a change in little Peter. 
This was an awful announcement for David, who well knew 
that a “change for death” is meant by that term, although 
often announced mistakenly. T he very ghastliness of de ath 
overspread the father’s face. “ And I must be here! at this 
horrid distance!” said he. Again the newly-reconciled wife 
of his bosom seemed the murderess of his child; she caught 
the full feeling of his altered mind through his eyes, which 
scowled the dumb curse of his infuriated mise ry, though he 
spoke not, as he released himself from her embrace. “Not 
one, David ; ; not one more?” Whether kiss or embrace was 
her meaning, he vouchsafed not one, but almost before time 
had elapsed for his descent, as she thought, she heard the 
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two horses on the rock of the fold round the house. She 
sunk back on her bed in utter prostration of soul and body, 
betwixt exhaustion by his sudden cold departure, but more 
by the blasting effect of that farewell curse of his gloomy 
eyes. Yet she listened for the last of his horse’s hoof tramp. 
She heard it die away in desperate speed along the dangerous 
declivities of a rugged mountain opposite, and heart seemed 
to die away within her as the sound without. 


Little did the impatient father reck of the road he had to 
travel, except its dreadful length. He pictured to himself 
his child dying, now, vow that he could once more hold him 
to his heart, as if come out of a hideous dream, dying, and 
he away,no more perhaps to behold him forever! anobstructed 


journey of many mountain miles was before him. Perhaps 


no severer a trial of mortal patience can be endured than 
that he was sutlering. The stretching forward of the fond 
soul before the tardy body; the spiritual flight, the devouring 
of the way, in the one; the heavy, gradual, laborious progress 
of the other; that constant conflict, how cruel and terrible 
is it, when life or death, one more word of the dying, another 
look, another /iving kiss, one more sight of the sentient being, 
or everlasting silence, blue and moveless lips, that being’s 
horrid effigy in chilling, perishing clay; when so vast 1s the 
question pending on that body’s speed, for eternal decision ! 
“ Believe in one who by experience knows 
This is the woe surpassing other woes!” ~—Hoole’s Ariosto. 


This trial had our master shepherd to endure to agony. 
There were craggy water-courses to be crossed with slow care, 
out of which madness itself could not force even a spirited 
horse; broken up peat ground presenting ascent or descent of a 
loot or even two, at every few paces; pale green rounds of ver- 
dure concealing quaking bogs to be avoided : the plashy moun- 
tain foot-road where the soil is at once clogging and hinder- 
ing, with great stones fallen from the top; and then the rolling 
stones of the long, long defile between banks which lead down 
to the rea/ base of the mountain in the cultivated valley, the 
place of homes and green fields; and as more than one moun- 
tain was to be crossed, there was a repetition of these obsta- 
cles, every one of which seemed, to his heart-gnawing Impa- 
tience, as so many inhuman foes, deaf and blind to his agony, 
and groan and sweat, standing between him and the death- 
bed, (for such faney painted it,) between him and the restless 
rolling head ; the faint face he saw, in idea, turning for him to 
the opening door! his mind was there, but round him was the 
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same dreadful, far-stretching distance, the brown moor, 
the far-fading rock horizon, (for it grew dark:) and the only 
life near, that of creatures alien to the nature of his torment, 
the kite, the owl, and the dismal bittern of the marsh. It 
seemed the ordinary pain of absence condensed into an 
agony bitterer than death; the sick impatience of years 

comprised in one horrid hour! 


True, it was but a child, but a little clild, for whom he 
felt all this. Could a man so feel? was it natural? Yes, to 
the man of nature, for such in some degree was David. 
What little he had seen of mankind had taught him to exalt 
in his mind the unperfected being above the ‘perfe ct, or what 
the sense of the world regards as such. He reversed the 
scale of their claims to love or veneration: to him the man 
was as the child, and the child as the man. Besides, he 
had made his little helpmate of his son, young as he was ; 
and accustomed thus to companionship with him in all 
things, he seemed to have as much claim to his heart’s fierce 
remorse, as his other affections. Hence every unkind word 
and look his uncomplaining patient boy had suffered from 
him, and which no worldly father would have once thought 
on more, rose like armed furies each from its sleep to stab 
his heart, in his desperate impatience to atone (to his own 
mind, ) for past estrangement, by once more clasping him to 
that heart, and closing the dreadful eulf falsehood had 
fixed between them for ever. 


That delightful embrace was at hand. He threw himself 
from his horse, at his own door, seized the string of the latch ; 
paused tolisten; the quietness soothed his nerves. for it seemed 
to assure him that all was well, that at least he lived. To him 
it appeared that death in the house must have produced, 
had it actually occurred, some degree, at least, of that tre- 
mendous commotion which its mere idea, the conceit of a 
black imagination and sick heart, had ke spt in his mind all 
the way. ” Alas! he forgot what a mere dream, or if ever 
more, how fleeting a reality, i is human sympathy! he forgot 
that even had his worst fears been realized, should his child 
lie dead that moment within,—in the midat of his madness, 
and outcry, and agony of heart, no more would be said or done 
in the next farm, 1 in the house ‘of even his kindest neighbour, 
thana question asked and answered, “is Davy L landevillog’s 
little boy dead?” “ Yes;” no more! He was in the room before 
any knew of his return: a black eve ning, joined to the shade 
of leaves round the casement, made all dim within. What 
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was his ease of heart to see, not only all quiet, but one 
woman, his usual nurse, tying on the night-cap of his darling, 
in all tranquillity! the very suddenness of that ease was of 
itself a shock. He gasped deep, it seemed as if he had not 
breathed since he received the alarming message, till then. 
He pushed aside the nurse, exclaiming, “ going to sleep, my 
yrecious? one kiss, first, mine own!—mine own darling boy! 
Sat one for foolish, foolish father.” Bending over him in the 
dusk, he saw a pretty smile on the wan little face, but it was 
not at him. The lips had a dreadful formality in their 
closure: it was the chin band,—it was the falling jaw the 
woman was tying up, which he mistook for the cap! In the 
moment of his pronouncing “father,” the horrible truth 
flashing in his mind stopped the word in his throat; he felt 
he was now, indeed, no father! the frightful appearance of 
two eye holes, instead of those mild blue eyes he looked into, 
produced by a small copper coin laid on each, as is the 
custom, completed the sad certainty. He jirked up his 
head in shuddering horror, for his lips and those of clay, his 
eyes and those blind sockets, almost met. His sudden outery 
betwixt eroan and shriek, and the name of “ Christ!” half- 
uttered, was so wild, and loud, and frightful, that it was 
heard by two of his shepherds on the height of the mountain 
opposite, so mournful that they were distinctly heard to 
answer it, instinctively groaning, in a short word of pitying 
grief. It told them that their unhappy master had just 
then commenced his new childless existence. 


He had no sooner uttered that dreadful cry than he fell at 
length on the ground, and lay for some time without sense, 
without motion. His rising was slow, solemn, ghost-like, 
shocking to look upon. His face had taken the very pale of 
the death that had so suddenly blasted his eyes and stunned 
his sense. He stood like some effigy with its stony eye- 
balls fixed on vacancy; but the officious nurse had covered 
the body with a sheet, so that he looked but upon the ghastly 
outline of the small body with projecting face and feet. 

He pointed to it to have it removed, and she obeyed, for 
his action had in it something commanding, like that of a 
mournful apparition. Then he waved her from the room 
with the same dumb gestures alone, after which he resumed 
his fixed gaze on the composed and beautiful figure of the 
little corpse. The whole household stood without, just peeping 
in occasionally, without daring to disturb the stricken father 
in this his first stern interview with death;—his dire new 
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acquaintance with the mystery and horror of its actual pre- 
sence. After a long time spent in this intense gaze and 
silence, his first motion was of his right hand, with which 
he lifted that littie hand so often placed afte .ctionately in 
his; then let it go, and it dropped! fell as if it had never 
sought his, never thrilled by its innocent pressure, had 
always been that mere mass of perishable figured clay its 
drop “confessed it to be, instead of —“Peter’s hand!” Then 
he stamped on the eround hollowly, saying, earth! what, 
already? earth? oh, rapes death! ‘confusion, destruction! 
torment! mischief! death! and hell! now welcome, welcome! 
he then secured the door, and all night watched by the bod 

without again touching it, yet forbidding all those little 
attendances that seem so necessary to minds at ease, such 
idle shocking impertinences to that sad sublime of unearthly 
thought to which death and despair exalt a true mourner. 


[t was during the dead of the second night when a terrible 
storm of thunder and hehtning occurred, while the father 
watched the remains of his fair boy, eleaning ehastly in 
the blue brilliant day of a moment, which, at short intervals, 
the opening sky shot into the fatal chamber, that some new 
fierce passion seemed to arise, (like that unnatural brightness 
in the midnight,) from out of the blackness and sunkenness 
of his heart and mind. 

He was heard to utter ejaculations like cursing, and 
murmur solemn inarticulate sounds, like deadly vows not to 
be breathed to the living, hardly to ‘di irkness itself, and that 
death for everin his view. Sudde ‘nly he mounted his horse and 
rode off, in the height of the storm, in the direction of Cwm 
Carneddau, his wife’s residence. Revenge, it could hardly 
be doubted, was the new passion, that last effort of nature 
against the deadliness of despair, giving a short vit ulity to 
a heart doomed, a spirit crushed, like that brief, yet vivacious, 
mock-life with which Galvanism can convulse a corpse fora 
space, but must leave to the work of time and corruption at 
last. Death met the wretched solitary again, and perhaps 
prevented some horrid tragedy which that spirit up and 
raging within him, like the storm through which he scoured 
the mountain ridges and vales, might have wrought. She, 
whose fatal lie had produce d such effects, had not long 
survived that cruel parting which so sudde nly followed the 
tenderest reconcilement. He found her in her coffin, and as 
he had stood in his home, no more a father; so there, on his 
arrival, he found himself no longer a husband. Other ties he 
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had none on earth. Strange rumours prevailed of his conduct 
there, of what he said and did to the guilty cause of his child’s 
death, even as she lay in the awfulness of death herself; but 
why repeat what none suffered themselves to believe! 

As what little I have more to relate of my master shepherd 
represents him in a new and fearful character, let me here 
sum up his natural original one, as it appeared to me, 
exhibited by the traits just shown, and others too minute 
for record. 

David Beynon was a man of most violent passions, which 
circumstances and the habits of his life had subdued into 
outward quietude. Though the woman he married was not 
his first love, perhaps, by many, she was the choice of his 
mind at least, and formed the object, round which those 
passions might have rallied for life; but events, as has been 
shown, quickly set them loose again, and at the same time 
called into action the darker ones of jealousy, wrath, and 
strong resentment; these still aggravated by the pain of 
that pent up tenderness of which his nature was so capable. 
Thus made a solitary at the very period when his social 
existence was beginning, at a stage of life, too, when reason 
begins to demand such placid blessings, his passions preyed 
upon himself, he sunk into that blackest kind of melancholy, 
the eternal void and sick-heartedness of strong feelings 
utterly unemployed. Conscious of his own capacity for the 
most passionate affection, for the gentlest, sweetest emotions, 
while his wedded singleness cut him off from such, and the 
bickerings with his wife’s family doomed him to the thrall 
of furious and unamiable ones; this perpetual state of intes- 
tine bosom-war, made him, for a long time, an unhappy and 
repulsive character. Misunderstood by all, (another source 
of impatience,) this highly social feeling, loving-natured 
man, dividing between a homeless home and mountain 
woods his listless hours,—morose from very kindness of heart, 
a heart sick for sympathy, and ever lonely from being 
wretched, and wretched from impatience of that. selfish- 
seeming solitariness,—became by report, a sort of rural 
Timon, leading the very life of one who delighted in separa- 
tion from his species, whereas, in fact, that very separation 
was the source of his seclusion. ; 


But his child was growing into companionship, and to 
them who can conceive such a state of existence as is here 
described, the extravagance of this man’s love for his child 
will appear, at least, less extravagant. That child’s crowing 
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power to interest him was not, as to other fathers, a new 
tender pleasure only, but a sort of salvation. It drew him 
out of himself, weaned him from his black nurse—melane ‘holy. 

Ilis stern-grown long-imprisoned heart began to recover its 
own better nature, its lite and health, under the impulse, 

while his beautiful boy slept in his lap, then acquired the 
streneth to climb to it, and then the sense to enter into 
the spirit of alittle play. ‘ Measter be c/ean changed from 
what he did use to be,” was the frequent remark of ‘the f farm 
servants, at that era, thouch they knew not the cause. For 
benefits received, for ease after pan, for pleasant hours after 
heavy ones, we cannot but conceive a gratitude, even towards 
an unconscious ministrant: thus, oratitude was added to 
the love of a father in his heart. Moreov er, David was in 
that period of life which Byron so feeling ly describes as 
more intolerable than downright hoary old age, that “ most 
barbarous” of middle ages, man’s! God's windows none but 
fools can doubt; but, perhaps, few but fools will pretend to 
fathom it; to reconcile it with the constitution of things; 
still less, with this constant beneficence to man. The very 
short period of human life, compared with that of beasts, to 
which Providence has allotted human beauty, love-worthi- 
ness for soul and eye, is, perhaps, one of those irreconcilable 
enigmas. Beasts e xhibit and seem to feel no withering but 
one, the blight of death. Love in them seems coeval with life. 
[ have seen a mare tw enty-three years old, really pretty faced. 

The “ human face divine,” on the contrary, is often the ve ry 
charnel-house of beauty, the me lancholy place of relies of 
dead charms, while nature is still vigorous, and the heart 
alive as ever. Does not this eternity of spring, that laughs 
at age in the unchangeable frontispiece of a brute, almost 
entitle it to the epithet, “divine,” above that of a lord of 
creation? Our master shepherd, I say, was at that period of 
life, when, perhaps, most men of he althy and of unbroken 
constitutions, are conscious of a strange disparity between 
the withered face and the unwithered heart. An autumn 
aspect and summer nature is a perplexing contrariety, and 
David, who had made love too much the business of life 
formerly, had food for thought, in his solitude. “ I am 
growing old,” said he; “old Time will have it that [ am, 

(though I can’t feel it,) for I find his mark on my brow, 
visible as Cain’s, to ‘frighten love away.’ When, after 
angry intercourse with his wife’s family, David would com- 
pose himself in a twilight mountain’s recess: “ Aye,” he 
would say, for a was a sort of humourist, “these passions a 
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man may always indulge and excite be he ever so old, while 
love, the delicious,—the antidote to those poisons of existence, 
love, he is either too young to feel, or too old to inspire, the 
greater part of his life. Hatred, malice, injustice, envy, Xc. 
these are allotted to him in perpetuity; of these he 1s the 
object for life; these begin with his first nurse, who shakes 
him for crying, as nature taught him, and only leaves him 
with the last, who closes his eyes, straightens him out ona 
board, spreads a sheet over him, and sits down to tea! Love, 
on the contrary—”’ But enough. 


| deemed it worth while to digress here into these bygone 
moods of the father, because they not only exhibit his 
character, but also “cast the shadows before” it may be 
suspected, of that long, deeper, dreadful shade, in which his 
remaining span of life was so soon to be involved, and all 
character blotted out for ever. 

This sensitiveness, this moody melancholy, by cutting him 
off from more satisfying objects, concentrated all his affec- 
tions on that boy. Perhaps instead of rendering that soft 
and gentle passion, a parent’s love, insipid to him or less 
powerful, those baffled stronger ones imparted to it an 
exalting force, and gave to his fondness all their own 
intensity and fulness divested of fury. Might we wanton 
in similitudes, their influence might be resembled to the 
sway and swell of a high sea, just visible and audible in the 
waters of a little blue bay among the mountains, whitening 
with spar and blushing with purple heath all round it, like 
the fairness and the rosiness above the pure serene of a 
child’s bosom. There those waves which are raging without, 
grow beautiful in their sunken mightiness, heave softly and 
play musically on the little beach where never wreck lay. 
Said we never? alas for man, that there the parallel must 
fail! that even there, in that peaceful haven of the human 
passions, which love for a child might seem to promise 
assuredly, should lie a total wreck, a human heart! that 
even “tears, such as tender fathers shed,” should become as 
tears of blood to that tender father! that so soft, so bright, 
so cherub-eyed a cynosure as a little loving eye of “ our own,” 
should prove to the mind it riveted on itself, as the very 
; fire of God's judgment thunder; fatal as the bolt that strikes 
the most guilty passion fixed on the most unworthy object ! 





Such was, however, the result of loving even a child too 
well. David returned not from his journey in the storm till 
the following evening. Then he came home without horse: 
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he had lost his hat; his clothes were covered with the pitchlike 
mire of the pits of mawn,* into which his horse had fallen, and 
left him middeep. His looks were wild: his journey between 
death and death, from one house of mourning to another; 
the rage of heaven in the elements above his head, and 
that of hell probably in his heart, seemed to have shaken his 
reason. But when he found no where the body of his child, 
which they had buried in his absence, fearful of further 
prevention, the paroxysms of rage into which it threw him 
completed his mind’s ruin. 


My next visit to Llandevillog was as sad as its aim was hope- 
less, to “minister to a mind diseased: and sadder still was 
the change in that quiet, pastoral home. The altered father 
death- -pale, and his beard let to grow, was held between two 
of his own shepherds, who humours d his wild faney of 
searching for his child every where. Behind bags of wool 
and coffers of old oak, and through chinks in the rough wall 
of the large old rooms above, contamimg many beds, all 
which he searched, he would thrust himself, and callthrough, 
in alternate rage and sorrow. ‘“ Where is he? where is he? 
where is he? [ demand him of you, | demand him; [, his 
father, demand him at your hands,” was the first [ heard of 
his voice as I lifted the lateh—a voice of thunder heard 
through the clefts of the flooring above, whither he had 
just then dragged those who held him. But as I arrived at 
the top of the stairs [ found that he had seated himself on 
the ground, in the most disconsolate attitude, and he looked 
despair at me, without knowing me, as I entered.“ T shall 
never see him more!” said he, “IT look across the world, and 
I cannot find him! I look up to heaven and listen, and can- 
not see, cannot hear him! He was dragging me by the hand 
to come with him and see him milk his own little ewe by the 
pril! (brook) side, that he brought up from a lamb, and J 
would not go with him; and I took my hand from his, and 
God made that a sign that [ should never, never, hold it more! 


But what may be more deserving of record in these wan- 
derines of a lost mind, was the wildne ss with which he 
mingled the superstitions of his land, prevalent in such lone 
districts, with his own bosom pains and memories. His 
iminersion im the bogs of the hill- -top, visible on his dress, 
may serve to explain. part of his delusion; and the diss! 
scenery of such heights in night and storm, fitfully given to 
view by a faint moon, through hurrying clouds, other parts. 

Turbary. 
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The mountainous heath, the dead prospect, the ruinous 
rocks, the dingy pools of peat water, the dangerous quagmire’s 
brown swamp, the broad flags whistling in the wind, the dis- 
turbed kites and night ravens screaming, the thunder of 
cataracts swelling the roar of winds, and the storm-fog 
macnifying and confusing all objects; all these probably 
conduced to the impression on his mind of those terrible 
pictures which that mind further distorted, as a broken 
mirror or ruffling lake does all objects. 

“ Aye,” said he, “you may well crowd round me and fix 
all your eyes on me. Never saw living man before what I 
have seen, and lived to tell it! a return from the mouth of 
hell! Nid eir i annwn ond unwaith! (‘there is but one 
journey to hell,’) the proverb says; then [ may die easy, 
Tm sate, I’m sate! Vl tell you how it was. Death took me 
on his pale horse, oh the corpse-like monster! to that very 
mountain where Satan carried him whom a wretch, a child- 
murderer like me, must never more name! but that mountain 
was the roof of hell! | swear it was; and oh! days, weeks, 
months without a sun, he left me there chin deep, every 
moment sinking, the very scum and filth of the brimstone 
lake up to my lips; the least struggle would have sunk me 
below, and | should have breathed fire, eternal fire, instead 
of air, that instantif LT had stirred! what could I do? when 
[ called on Christ, a poor pale spectre boy, beautiful but 
ghastly, came and broke my heart by a look, and was gone! 
f could hear the horrid uproar of the souls and fiends, and 
storms, and sea of fire, beneath me, like ten thousand ship- 
wrecks, with all their shrieks and death-cries; yet I was 
alone! alone! for the curse ‘alone!’ was on my heart, and 
therefore was | fixed apart even from the accursed, in a 
lonely thundering hell! a hell, the very Annwn*, in the 
likeness of a midmeht fen, wide as the earth, dead, as they 
say its poles are, bleak and horrible with winter, beaten by 
hail, curtained with black night.” [ here throw together 
whatever imaces struck me forcibly in his wild outpourings. 
Of course these suttered various interruptions, but this is the 
substance of them. I treasure up the expressions of such 
lost cut-off children of the human family, as a sort of 
terrible inspiration. The mad are poets of the first order, 
(perhaps the drwe poet of sanity, in the melancholic intensity 
of that character, is scarcely less a cut-off, a disowned, a 
self-doomed member of that family ;) the furies, a poet might 
Say, are to them as muses. He continued: ‘ 


* Annwn: the bottomless pit, or generally, the world to come. 
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“Said I that [ was alone? all that’s monstrous and fatal 
to see; all that drives me melancholy mad but to hear; all 
yrodigies in the sky, and earth, and under the earth, what 
I’ve read and heard of and never believed before, all were 
round me! all too true, too true! there | heard the Cwn 
Annwn*, Cwn Wybr, what do you eall thei? the dogs of 
the sky, the devils in shape o hunting dogs s, Which you 
know fill all the vault of heaven with their eryine after a 
soul just loosing from the flesh, eager as our dogs, aye wolf- 
dogs, ready to be let slip, can be, after the prey, the blood- 
hounds of passing souls! LT saw the rampant tire of each, 
though I could not see them; that fire which every one goes 
tr: ailing with him, like a chain, down heaven's steep roi ad to 
hell: horrid sight! horrid sound! they passed and their 
vellings died away; and whose soul they caught, for T heard 
them erowl erue lly over some one, LEknow not; God forbid I 
should ever know ; ; fear it was a woman’s! ‘twas not yours 
my cherub boy! no! that lies in God’s bosom, as your hy aby- 
body did in eaiane awhile; safe, safe, where I shall never 
come ! 

“But oh! what my unhappy eyes saw round me on the 
earth, by the blue light, (such as the ghosts send dim before 
them ‘when close upon us,) the light those fires shot down as 
they crossed, like jostling comet! ' the black fe w, that ceiling 
of hollow he iI! swarmed with the Gwyllion and the 1D llylont, 
those pigmies the boldest warrior alive would faint but to 
look upon! gogele eyes in rolling heads without bodies, that 
lay by thousands on the eround, that came on the air élese 
to my face by ten thous: inds! thick as mites, one after ano- 
ther, and a great bloody tear hung in every eye, while it 
looked into mine as it would flash to my brain. 


“But if | should tell you how I saw what no human eye 
has seen, the frightful deformed fathers of the Ellylon? 
you ‘pee what we hear o’ winter nights round our good peat 
tires, about them; little | dreamed to ever more than he var of 
‘em! [ shudder, shudder now to remember it, shiver to my 


*Cwn Annwn, “dogs of hell,” also called Cwn Wybr, “ dogs of the 
sky,” are heard hunting, invisible in the upper regions of the air when a soul 
is parting from the body. They are always attended with fire in some 
shape: Dante himself might have caught a hint to horrify bis horrible, from 
these Welsh superstitions, had he visited our isle. 

f Gwyllion and Ellylon, plurals of Gwyll and Ellyl. 


ponds to our E/f. The Hebrew Elilim is pe rhaps the origin of Ellylon. It 
The ¢ Gwyllion are mentioned by Merddin and 


The latter corres- 


bears the same signific: ation, 
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heart’s blood! yes, lL saw them creeping from out of thei 
jagged clefts of rock, their hiding holes with toads and 
adders, of the rock-rent left by old earthquakes, from the 
dry water-courses, in their polished marbled black or 
erey; these creatures that grow as worms out of a carcase, 
out of the mere dust of the earth, and the foul damps there, 
from worms into dwarfs, from dwarfs into devils im man’s 
shape, but such a shape! as if he who gave God’s fine world 
to sin and death, and bears off in triumph to the pit more 
souls than the Almighty saves to people his heaven, had 
tried to deform bodies as he does souls, and made these imp 
men, in mockery of his Maker! yes, when all was over and 
I stood childless in my misery, all air and all its apparitions 
were In uproar: oh why, why not one vouchsafed in mercy;”’ 
and there the unhappy man wept and seemed half restored 
to clear recollection; “why, when my dear boy’s soul was on 
the wing, did no omen put wings to my speed, to reach him 
before it flew, to have whispered but once in his dull, dull 
ear, ‘mine own!’ [ heard no dogs of the sky then, no noises 
rung in the thick air like the hammering on a coffin lid; no 
dismal Cyhiraeth® moaned in my ear to warn me of my doom: 
no Canwyll Corph crept, ike will-o’-the-wisp in our fogge 
dingie, from my boy’s chamber to the burial ground, when 
| looked down my house from the top; oh, if but areal jack- 
o’-lantern had flitted along the brook, I might have fancied 
it a corpse candle, and rushed down headlong, aye, rapid as 
that very flying of his imnocent soul! have been in time to 
meet it on his lips, to kiss him once more alive; then I had 
been happy!” After a long pause of exhaustion he began to 
deseribe what seemed no more than the rock scenery of that 
lofty desert, shewn to him by faint moonlight overhung by 
storm. “ All the tombs, and dead men’s effigies, and crum- 
bled sepulchres the world holds, or ever held, were all round 
me, pale and dim as an eclipse, once, when my eyes had 
closed a minute against those flying heads and deformed 
imps. The storm died away, but hung dumb like the very 
frown of God, as a ceiling over that moonlight looking mon- 
strous burial ground, all sleeping like the very dead below, 
but all peat and mossy with a thousand years ; ruins of 
ruins, a place of sculls; from the stone coffin to the little 
urn for a child’s heart, to the least span-long green grave 


a The Cyhiraeth is a doleful preternatural sound, heard by the nearest kin 
of some dying person. The sound of fastening down the dead in their coffins 
is also said by the Welsh to be heard, in like manner, as a premonition of the 
death of a dear friend. 
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hid in the black shadows of those tumbling monuments; all 
was ruinous and all was lifeless, soundless; the very light 
looked dead, pale, and faint as the colour of the primrose! 
{ could have 'slept into death’s arms sweetly then methought. 
—But suddenly watchdogs, far, far away down in the 
world, bark, bark! rustle, rustle,—flew by me spirits on 
spirits; | held my breath, for hinew something was brewing 
of strange horror, ——held—listened—good God! all the death- 
bells in the wold began to toll, toll, toll! there had been a 
second murder of the amoeens t Setiens receive one and all 
those little souls to its mercy!” 


Thus ends the life of David Beynon; for to tollow the fate 
of man after the loss of mind is like followimg the body’s 
history through all the stages of corruption after the de- 
parture of the soul. 

THE MAD! 

War a volume of terrible pathos is condensed in that 
word! suecess and failure, hope and fear, shame and 
glory, even night and day, are to them no more. In the 
scale of sentient existences they are gone down beneath 
the brute, back beyond infancy! babes and brutes are the 
pertect creation of God’s hand; these are ruins. They are 
no longer parts of the creat rect of life, but excrese ences 
better gone, the lingering yellow leaf that i is dead, yet not 
fallen. Where is the rational being that can shad a real 
mourner by amadman’s grave! bitter destiny! which, with- 
out fault of ours, turns our best friends aoainst us even to 
the desiring our ile ath. And asthe new-born or the unborn 
child, coiled in its safe ark or in its nurse’s arms, defies all 
fortunes, and weathers all fate’s storms, beyond the greatest 
hero, so it is with them. Thrones fall, others rise on their 
ruins. Empires and cities are overthrown, overrun, con- 
sumed; what is all to them? what armies, earthquakes, 
sword, fire? They pick pebbles or field-flowers while their 
native city is bombarded. Is a breach made? they keep 
their old place i in the sun still, beneath what bit 1s left of a 
wall, and perhaps smile, but woul ‘r not, at the eclipse from 
the noisome volumed sunihce of the artillery, or return home 
by instinctive habit, thmking it the blac k eve ning. When 
the town ’s at last taken by storm, the enemy entering pell- 
mell; bells tolling alarms, women tearing their hair, ¢ hildren 
bleeding at their breasts; houses blazing, palace es thun- 
dering down before the point blank range of cannon, shells 
bursting, friends killing friends, brothers brothers in the 
darkness or desperation, and the streets running blood— 
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what do the mad? they clap their hands at the sport, or 
stick another flower in their fluttering rags, till a sword or 
bullet reunites them to human lot, and even death himself 
is overcome by them; for not a terror has he for them, 
“king of terrors” though he be called, and terrible to all. 
“Oh, Death, where is thy sting?” ean be asked by them 
only,—those p anoplied philosophers, —those inly armed with 
a sevenfuld shield “ for heart and brain,’”—the Mad! 


After all, madness is but a merey in excess. To be for- 
vetful of past evils, fearless of those to come, is not this the 
highest dispensation of mereiful Providence? And madness 
is but the extreme of this blessing. We walk this our 
mysterious abode, pursued by cruel memories, confronted 
by vorgon horrors; and who could bear to w: alk, but for the 
cloud which nature interposes betwixt the nied and them, 
(as the eoddess, in Homer, saved her son when overmatched. ) 
And what is nadine ‘ss but that cloud ¢oo closely folded round 
her child?) Partial oblivion of the past, partial blindness to 
the future, form the seamum bonum of human comforts, 
our perpetual salvation from despair, as that celestial shield 
was, from his furious enemy, to the Trojan hero. 

As I have ventured to depict the storm of the first onset 
of sanity, it seems fit to conclude with the calm into which 
it most generally sinks. As wild war leads peace in its 
train by the solitude it mi akes, ——2S sleep follows agony pro- 
duced by its very excess,—as, in all things, calm succeeds to 
contlict, so has madness its natural cure, if we may so call it. 


Nature seems to observe a sort of secret harmony in de- 
struction, observable even in the works of man, whose hand 
is but nature’s tool, and whose proudest works, therefore, 
are still nature’s, Alternations of ruin and restoration pro- 
ceed all round us, revular and as little felt as the motion 
with which our planet spms on its axle, with all its freight 
of towers, cities, and enormous rotundity of earth. Look- 
ing at these green ivy-mantled skeletons of castles, which 
every where beautify our most picturesque country, we think 
little of the time when the moat (now a primrose-bank for < 
child to play ou with a house lamb,) stood full of defensive 
water, and that water often tinged with blood and full of 
dead. There was a time when molten lead came murder- 
0: down from those chinks, now leafy, through which we 

e the moon and the deep blue midnight sky. All horrors 
of a sicge; famine within those walls, fury without; death 
and cruelty raged there awhile; then silence—ashes—car- 
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cases! Lastly, came peace, sweet as a summer night ; 
iN y-sbrubs, trees, beauty for mind and eye, —the very rest- 
ing place of contemplation "ly come back to man: a 
dying man is a terrible object: when death’s work 1s done, 
corruption’s commenced, yet more frightful to look on. 
Who dares to lift but a little the lid of the six weeks’ buried 
coffin? The deadly pallidness, the grim loathsomeness of 
the half, “ face divine,” are things not to be looked on, 
hardly to be thought! But time, we will suppose, has 
broken into the vault and through the double cothn, for us. 
Behold! neither horror nor loathsomeness, but a mee inele- 
cant ruin of a soul’s temple,—the unve ied ivory shrine of 
the de parted god! ‘The first stage of de — tion has long 
passed, and the next (not, alas, the last!) is come in its 
vhastly calm, like that of the moonlight silve red ruin peep- 
ing on our path amone the mountains. ‘Those purified 
white walls of the human citadel have survived the siege of 
death, and hollowly promise a sort of immortality in their 
iron-like firmness. (Human bones, we are told, have the 
hardness of the antediluvian hyewna’s, which wat outlasted 
rocks and continents, resisted the deluge, and, perhaps, as 
old as Adam. Yes; there is in this a sort of dallying of 
annihilation with us, its victims, like the sportive pausing of 
a tiger over its yet surviving prey. Durability alone is 
something for the mind to cling to; the skeleton is the last 
strong hold for being; the border fortress of a forlorn hope 
to man, the menta/ man, in his shocking discomfiture and 
flight before the “ pale eased and his rider; down from his 
‘vantage ground of sentient existence, to the very skirts of 
the black, boundless, rueful kingdom of night and nought. 

But how far might excursive fancy hurry us, in illustra- 
tion of this principle, as displayed by contrast, in the wild- 
ness of death’s work doing, and re pose when that work 1s 
done,—in the besieged and the wi _ flowered tower: and the 
mind in its reeling and rocking in God’s judgement storm, 
and its tranquillity of settled ruin. 


Most persons must have remarked that, in almost eve ry 
small village or town, is to be seen one placid maniac or 
idiot, the constant spectacle of its grassy or busy street, 
stationary as the skeleton which the gy pti: us of old m: wile 
a dumb guest at their feasts, as a memento mori. So one 
such beme seems to haunt eve ry place where men congre- 
gate, as if to warn all against the abuse of reason, while 
they enjoy it, by the sad spectacle of its deprivation. 
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| entered a border-town of Wales, of very small extent, 
by a beautiful moon. On a little green, several children 
were chanting, in English, the child’ S pretty invitation to 
his playmates, “ Boys and girls come out to play,— now the 
moon shines bright as day.” To my surprise there came, 
from under a churchyard yew, In great olee, hurrying 
through the little gate, a long-bearded tethered man, of 
seeming old age, and still lofty stature. He seemed not, as 
Is usually the case, to make the thoughtless sport of the 
village fry, but to cordially join init: he played at catch- 
ine them round an oak, as they with him. Nothing but his 
laugh, which was shrill and hysterical, distinguished him 
from the children, exc ept his stature. 


And this poor being I found was David Beynon. 


MERCH TEUANC MEWN DARVODEDIGAETH. 


Wrrn edrych ar ei delw hardd, 
Fi llygaid ae ei gwen; 
Meddyliwn am viodeuyn gardd 
Cyn henaint oedd yn hen. 

Ni welodd hi vlynyddoedd gwae, 
Er hyny gwywa ei gwedd ; 

Mal y blodeuyn plygu mae 

Cyn henaint tua ’r bedd. 


Ei llygaid ceisiant vod yn vyw, 
Ond angen ynddynt sydd ; 

A gwrid ei grudd anwadal yw 

Yn symud nos a dydd. 

Ki thirion wen,— —angeles wen, 

A ddwg ar gov y Bardd 

Am * vreilw gwyw yn plygu ei ben 
Cyn llechn yn Ilwch yr ardd. 


Mor hoew viwyddan bach yn ol, 
Mor ysgavn ar ei throed ; 

Ar ael y bryn,—ar waelawd dol 
Yr hoewaf un oi hoed : 

Ond heddyw prin y symud gam 
Gan waéw, megis cledd; 

Ei dewis waith, yn mraich el mam, 
Yn dangaws man,—ei pepp. 


TEGID. 


* A rose, Rhosyn, 

















TOUR THROUGH BRITTANY. 


(Continued from Vol. iv. page 46.) 


As the people of Bas Bretagne differ so materially from the 
other inhabitants of France in their language and customs, it 
may be supposed that they are not without some corresponding 
peculiarities in their national costume: and we accordingly find 
that they maintain as distinct a character in this as in other par- 
ticulars. Some of our countrymen, on observing this distine- 
tion, have been disposed to imagme that even in this cireum- 
stance a resemblance may be traced between the Bretons and 
the Welsh. But, on examining the subject, I feel satisfied that 
such an idea must be altogether erroneous: for, however upon 
a slight inspection some remote resemblance might be fancied to 
exist, yet if we refer to the general costume of the Welsh, at 
any period within these last two hundred years, as described to 
us by old people, and as still seen among the remains of old 
wardrobes, there is not the slightest foundation for this alleged 
correspondence as a national distinction. And even the Breton 
costume, I should apprehend, is not so much a distinct charac- 
teristic of that people as the remains of an old style of dress, at 
one time very general throughout the greatest part of Europe, as 
may be seen in old pictures, and especially in the woodcuts in 
old Dutch and Flemish books. 


The first article of the Breton dress that I shall name is the 
hat, which is made of black felt, with a low rounded crown, but 
with a brim of enormous dimensions, something similar to that 
once worn by the Quakers of the old school, but much larger 
than any now in fashion among that people, and regularly turned 
up at the rim, all round. This description of hat must at all 
times be extremely inconvenient, and, therefore, though not en- 
tirely unknown in other parts of France, yet, with the exception 
of the Bretons, the French peasantry, wherever it is used, gene- 
rally loop up the brim against the crown, forming by this con- 
trivance a cocket hat, such as was, till lately, generally worn by 
military officers, and which doubtless explains the origin of that 
once fashionable incumbrance. In some parts of France the 
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same hat is seen, made of straw, though not looped up, like those 
made of felt. 

The next article is the jacket, which is very short, like that 
worn by sailors, and reaching (such a thing as a Jong coat being 
unknown) no lower than the waist, and this is worn by persons 
of all ages. But the principal characteristic of the Bretons con- 
sists in the enormously large breeches which are made so full and 
so plaited, that they look more like a short petticoat than the 
same garment as worn in most other countries. This, however, 
is by no means to be considered as peculiar to the Bretons, in- 
asmuch as the same style of dress was once common in Holland, 
as may be seen in the old prints before referred to, and of which 
a recollection is still retained in the proverbial allusion to the 
magnitude of that portion of a Dutchman’s wardrobe. The 
same characteristic may also be noticed in some of the Swiss 
Cantons. However, the Breton antiquaries contend that this 
is only a remnant of the national costume of their Gaulish 
ancestors, and quote an expression of Martial in proof of their 
opinion. Although it would be difficult to apply the description 
to the garb of the Bretons, especially when we remember that the 
particular garment which gave the designation of Gallia braccata 
to one division of ancient Gaul, was not, properly speaking, that 
which is now distinguished by the name of breeches, but the long 
trousers reaching to the ancles, and at this time so common 
throughout Europe; and, indeed, in Brittany likewise, with the 
exception of some of the western districts, where the other dis- 
tinction is retained. 


In the district of Finistére, the male portion of the peasantry 
dress altogether in black; and when the population is seen con- 
gregated, as on Sundays or other féte days, a stranger might be 
led to suppose that the whole country was in general mourning, 
so universal is this colour used in the whole of their dress. In 
other parts of the country the prevailing colour is a drab or grey, 
the trousers being made of coarse linen, though sometimes of a 
kind of linsey-woolsey, called Daoulas,-from the name of the 
town where it was originally fabricated and exported. This 
word, which is the name of a river near Brest, seems very general 
among the Cymraeg Celts, though, in the countries now occupied 
by the Gaelic tribes, it is spelt Douglas; nevertheless in pronun- 
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ciation the g is dropped. Thus Douglas, in the Isle of Man, is 
by the Manx people pronounced Dhawlish, evidently the same 
with Dawlish, in Devonshire. The word is frequently supposed 
to be derived from du, black; and glas, blue: but its real 
etymology is du, black; and glais, a stream. The latter word 
being frequently met with in that sense in the Principality, as 
Morlais, Dulais, Blaen-y-glais, Claisfar, &c. 

With regard to the costume of the female peasantry, it does 
not vary much from that of Normandy and other parts of France; 
the only difference I noticed was, that the Breton cap has long 
broad lappets hanging down on each side to the shoulders, and 
which are sometimes pinned up to the crown of the head, thus 
forming broad loops at each side of the head, as low as the ears, 
and which some antiquaries would have us believe to be of great 
antiquity, and refer to the head-dress of an ancient Gaulish 
statue in proof of their opinion. 


But there is one article of dress common to both males and 
females, which, though not peculiar to the Bretons, yet must 
not be past unnoticed, as it forms a very remarkable characte- 
ristic of continental costume. I mean the sabot, or wooden 
shoe, that disgrace to civilization, and especially to France, the 
most civilized of all the continental nations. We have occasi- 
onally seen wooden shoes in our own country, i. e. a sole of 
wood, with the upper part of leather; but the sabot is entirely 
made of wood, quarters, vamp, and all; without a single 
morsel of leather or any other material; being nothing more 
than a log of wood, with a hole scooped out to contain the 
foot, and having the point turned up like a crescent. As may 
be supposed, these receptacles afford but very hard and uncom- 
fortable accommodation for the feet; and, therefore, to meet 
this inconvenience, it is usual to protect the feet by wrapping 
them round with rags, or, as is more generally the case, with 
whisps of hay, and then to stuff them into these excavated tim- 
bers, where, after a short time, this primitive garniture is seen 
starting out, and forming a long and irregular fringe around the 
ancles. I know not which is the most offensive object in a civi- 
lized country, that of actual barefoot squalor, or this remnant of 
the rudest and most uncouth efforts of barbarian ingenuity. Were 
the sabot confined to the Bretons, such is my dislike to that 
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60 Tour through Brittany. 


article of dress, that I should, from a feeling arising out of ancient 
consanguinity and national attachment, really sympathise still 
more acutely with the people in this, to me, mark of barbarism 
among them: but, when I see the same thing equally common in 
Normandy, Picardy, and almost every part of France, as well as 
in other nations of the continent, I am in this respect the more 
reconciled to its existence among our old allies and kinsmen. 


It must not, however, be supposed that the French peasantry 
have no other kind of shoes, as they all possess, for their féte 
days, leathern shoes, like other people. But, nevertheless, the 
impression produced upon an Englishman by the first appearance 
of the sabot is not easily effaced, and even its very sound in the 
streets is peculiar to itself. For the continued noise made in the 
French towns on a market-day, by the heavy tramp of the sa- 
boted peasants along the pavement, cannot be compared to any 


thing on this side of the channel. 


Whoever examines his recollections of foreign countries which 
he may have visited, will probably find that, while many have 
subsided almost into complete oblivion, there will still be some 
so vivid as, by their recurrence, to call up in the mind a perfect 
and correct representation of scenes which, without such aid, 
might remain altogether unremembered. Now it happens to 
myself that there are two descriptions of noises so domiciled in 
my ears, that I imagine I can never entirely forget them, or their 
accompanying localities. The one is the noise made by the 
march of the cows through the village of Chamouni every morn- 
ing on their way to be milked; each cow having a harsh sounding 
square tron bell tied round her neck, forming, as they pass in 
procession under one’s bed-room window, one of the strangest 
choruses imaginable, and often causing the recently arrived 
traveller to start from his sleep, and gaze towards Montblanc and 
the glaciers for an explanation of this, to him unaccountable, 
disturbance. The other is the noise caused in the streets of 
Morlaix by the tramp of the sabots in the market-place, and 
which, in fine weather, commences early enough to surprise the 
weary traveller before he has finished his morning nap, and in- 
creases more and more as the peasantry arrive from the country, 
until at length even sleep and fatigue give way to the more pow- 
erful effect of curiosity. 
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Having now exhibited the Bas Breton in his broad hat, wide 
braccee, and heavy sabots; in order to complete the picture, 
there remains one characteristic more to be noticed, which is 
the walking-stick. This article, which I believe is peculiar to 
Brittany, is formed of a round twig, or sapling, of the usual 
length and size, having a part of the root attached, and shaped 
into a knob at the end, similar to that of the large club-headed 
walking-stick occasionally seen in our own country. But, 
instead of the knobbed end being held in the hand, as is the 
practice among ourselves ; here, on the contrary, the small end 
is held in hand, while the knob rests on the ground; and, in 
order to prevent its slipping out of the grasp, a piece of string 
is passed through a hole near the upper end, thus forming a 
loop, which may be placed about the wrist, or the hand, after 
the fashion of the little pocket bludgeon, or staff of office, car- 
ried by our constables. From the formidable appearance of 
this weapon, and the security which is provided for holding it 
firm in the grasp, a suspicion might be entertained that it is 
sometimes employed in services of a less peaceful nature than 
that of affording assistance in walking. But when the univer- 
sality of its appearance is considered, as even the very priests 
carry it with them in their walks, it is evident, that whatever 
offensive designs may have given rise to the practice, it is now 
continued as a matter of custom only. However, on inquiry 
respecting the habits of the Bretons, I am inclined to think 
that as they once rivalled their Cornish relatives in the art of 
wrestling, so this club-shaped baton is only a memorial of the 
amusement of single-stick, still retained in the west of England. 
| have likewise heard it remarked, that a few years ago the 
Bretons were exceedingly expert in the use of that formidable 
weapon, called a quarterstaff, and which, though once very 
general in England, and still seen in the hands of constables in 
some remote districts, yet, having of late years fallen much into 
disuse, may require some explanation. This article of rustic 
warfare consists in a rounded stick of ash, or other tough wood, 
about six feet long, and as thick as may be grasped in the hand 
without inconvenience, being of equal size from end to end. 
This stick, which is called quarterstaff, to distinguish it from 
the single-hand stick, is held in both hands near the middle, as 
shown in some of the old woodcuts to Robin Hood, and the Pindar 
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of Wakefield, and is then twisted about, and shifted from hand 
to hand, as may be most expedient for the purpose of attack or 
defence. I have seen a man go through the exercise of quarter- 
staff with so much dexterity, that in whirling the stick around 
his head and body, such was the rapidity of its motion, that it 
assumed the appearance of the spokes of a wheel moving about 
him, thus rendering him perfectly secure against any attack with 
a similar weapon; and, when in imitation of striking at an 
opponent, he brought it down in its full length with a two- 
handed blow,—the effect was really terrific. If our old English 
yeomanry were as expert at the exercise of quarterstaff as this 
foreigner, the constabulary force, thus armed, must have been 
a most formidable body. 

During my stay in Brittany, I had no opportunity of witness- 
ing any contests in either wrestling, cudgel-playing, or quarter- 
staff, and therefore cannot undertake to state anything respecting 
the present cultivation of those games; but Iam rather disposed 
to imagine that the present race of Bretons have been so much 
occupied in contests of a more serious nature, both in their own 
and other countries, that the ancient rural amusements of the 
villagers have been superseded by those of a more military cha- 
racter, and the cudgel and quarterstaff given way to the 
musket and the sabre. 

In a former number I signified my conviction that, however 
strong the resemblance may be which the Welsh and Breton 
languages bear to each other in their original construction, yet 
that, from various causes, so great a difference exists between 
them at the present day, that the natives of Wales and Brittany 
are not mutually intelligible even in a single sentence of any 
length. But, notwithstanding this statement, which I had 
hoped was sufficiently corroborated by instances of personal 
experience, I have subsequently seen a contrary opinion ad- 
vanced in an article by M. De Kerpawnet, published in the 
“ Cambrian Quarterly.” I shall therefore give a few examples 
of the colloquial language now in use among the Bas Bretons, 
and then leave it to every Welshman to judge for himself, 
whether it is possible for any native of the Principality, without 
a knowledge of French, and by the bare assistance of the Welsh, 
to hold a conversation with a Breton, in the language of 
Brittany. 
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Breton Dialogues, published at 
the following examples are given, 


among a variety of others, of precisely the same character ; and, 


as they are intended, not as illustrations of etymology, but as 


practical lessons for the use of those who would learn to con- 


verse in Breton, we must conclude that they are fair specimens 


of the language in daily use among the people. 


PREMIER DIALOGUE, 


Bonjour Monsieur ? 

Votre serviteur ? 

Je suis le votre. 

Comment-vous portez-vous ? 

A votre service. 

J’ai bien de la joie de vous voir, 

Comment se porte Monsieur 
votre cousin ? 

I] se portait bien hier au soir. 

Comment se porte Madame ? 

Elle se porte bien. 

D’ot venez-vous ? 

Je viens de Rennes. 

Quelle nouvelle y a-t-il ? 

Je n’en sais aucune. 

Ov allez-vous ? 

A Morlaix. 

Faites mes complimens a Ma- 
dame. 

Je n'y manquerai pas. 


DIALOG QUENTA. 


De-mat deo’ch Autrou. 

Ho servic’her. 

Me so hoc’h-hini. 

Penaos ac’hanoc’h hu? 

En ho servich. 

Ur joa bras am-eus d’ho queled. 

En autrou ho Quenderv penaos 
anezhan ? 

Yac’b aoualch e oa neizeur. 

Penaos e ra an Itron ? 

Yac’h manific. 

A belec’he tefit-hu ? 

Eus a Roazon e teuan. 

Pe seurt quelou a so ? 

Ne ouzon nicun. 

Pelec’h he zit-hu ? 

Da Vontroullez. 

Grit va gour’chemennou d’an 
Itron. 

Ne vanquit quet. 


Should these observations fall into the hands of any of our 
Welsh countrymen who may be unacquainted with the French 
language, I shall give one specimen more, with an English 


translation. 


What do you want? 

Is the gentleman at home ? 
Yes, sir. 

Is he up ? 

An hour ago. 

Is he engaged ? 

I believe so. 

Who is with him ? 

He has company. 

Can I speak to him ? 

Soon. 

Where is he? 





Petra a choulennit hu ? 
An autrou so er gueer? 
Ya Autrou. 

Savet ef-en ? 

Un heur so. 

Ampechet ef-en ? 

M’er gred. 

Piou so gantan ? 
Compagnunez en deus. 
Coms a allan-me outan ? 
Soudan. 

Pelec’h ema-en ? 
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In his room. En e gambr. — 
Shew me it. Discuesit-hi din. 
’ , 
Have you breakfasted ? ‘qunet hoc’heus-hu ? 


Not yet. Non pas choas. 
Will you drink ? Ha choui a euteur efa ? 


What you please. Ar pezaguerrot. 
Will tae oat anything ? Ha choui a euteur dibri un dra 


bennac ? 


When I eat in the morning, I Pam bez debret d’ar mintin, 
have no more appetite all n’em eus mui a appetit en 
day. deiz. 

The above are specimens of the commonest expressions in the 
colloquial language of Brittany, and, however unintelligible 
they may appear on paper, I can assure the reader that, when 
spoken in conversation by a native Breton, they are, if possible, 
still more so. 


( To be continued. ) 


In a former part of the Tour in Brittany a description was 
given of a Breton wedding, together with the ceremony of bid- 
ding or inviting the guests, which will be recognised by those 
acquainted with the customs of the Welsh, as bearing a striking 
resemblance to the usages still retained in the Principality. But, 
as these ceremonies vary in different districts, we subjoin the 
following invitation of the Gwahoddwr, as used in some parts of 
Caermarthenshire; and should any of our correspondents fur- 
nish us with those of other counties, we shall be happy to insert 
them when an opportunity occurs. 


Arwydd fy mhastwn, yn awr mi a fostia, 
Y neges diamau, fy nygws i yma; 
Ar ystyr i'm dodwyd, ar hast mi a’i d’weda, 
Geiriau fy neges, yn gywir fynega: 


Cennad pur ddifrad wyf attoch o ddifri, 
Yn enw Gwahoddwr yn awr rwy’n cyhoeddi, 
At wr y Ty yma, fe roddwyd arch imi; 
I gofio’n ddigellwair rhag ofn éi golli; 
i wahodd e’n gynta’ yn rhwydd ai Wraig ganté 
Ai Dylwyth yn gyson, da dylwn i geisio ; 
Meibon, a Merched, hwy gan’t eu mawr barchu 
Wy’n wa'dd yn buredig, at rai sy’n priodi 
Heb adael yr wyron, ond nid am eich arian 
Ond am eich Cwmpeini, da digri diogan 
Am hyn yn bentadol dymyna’i bwyntiedig 
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Na byddo 1 chwi gadw y rhai cyflogedig 
Pob un wrth ei enw, yn hynod ei hunan 
Morgan, a Marged, a Sioned, a Siwsan ; 
Am fraint y Briodas, yn frwnt na fwriadweh 
Dewch’n wych addas mewn urddas a harddwech 
Neswch bawb attaf, ni chlywsochwi etto, 
Mo hanner yr eithaf, sydd genyf i areithio ; 
Dewch be irdd Gamp hono, i harddu’r C wmpeini 
Ac Arian’n eich pyrsau, ac Aur wrth y pwysi; 
Er cariad ir unlle, cariwch yr enllyn, 
Rwy'n gwa’dd Gwraig y Ty yma, a chowlaid 0 Gosyn; 
Basgedaid o Fenyn, yn nesaf os ewyllysiwch ; 
I ddangos blaenorol, ragorol, hawddgarwch, 
Dewch bawb ach Seigiau, rhowch dorthau o Siwgir; 
Gwin yn Alwyni, a Brandi, a Seidir, 
Ychydig o bysgod, ac Ych wedi’i besgi, 
Maenllwn yn a Poreyn a Thwrei; 
Ystlys o Faewn, Gwydd a Cheiliogwydd, 
Wyau rifedi, ieir yn ddiwradwydd : 
Ac fel y galloch rhanweh y rheini, 
Nid ydym ni’n disgwy]l eich trysor na ’ch tasg 
Yn gynysgaeddiad gwell ydyw geno’n 
Eich’ wyllys a’ch cariad, a’ch cwmpni na’ch rhoddion. 
Diwedd y Gan 
Diod 1 Forgan. 




















































ADIEU TO THE COTTAGE.* 
Aprev to the village! adieu to the cot! 
And shall I then never revisit the spot ? 
Which clings to remembrance with fondest delay, 
Thro’ the dreams of the night, and the cares of the day. 
Yes, yes, | will hope that again I shall hear 
The voices of friends to remembrance so dear; 
And still do I hope that again I shall see 
The smiles that once gave a sweet welcome to me. 
And yet how [ fear to revisit the spot, 
To steal through the village and gaze at the cot: 
For the pleasure and rapture that swell in my heart 
Cannot equal the anguish I feel when we part. 


Y BWTHYN, A DUW! 
Bydd wych! y cain Vwthyn; Bydd wych! lonwych lan, 
A gav vi byth eto ovwyaw y van ! 
Yr hon yn vy meddwl a lyna heb ludd : 
Trwy hunvre y nos a govalon y dydd. 
Cav eto, gobeithio, lon wrando ar lu 
QO vwynion gyveillion, argovion mor gu, 
A gweled yn hapus wen weddus heb wad, 
Mewn cariad mwyn cywir a llwyr arvollad. 
Er hyny, mae ynov ddwys ovnau nesau, 
Byth eto i sylwi dy deios clud, clau: 
Y meddwl o adu mwy briwaw vy mron, 
No chanvod uwch gwynvyd yr hyvryd vro hon.-—CaeRVALLWCH. 


* By Miss Williams, Aberpergwm. 
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SIMILARITY OF SCOTCH AND WELSH SUPERSTITIONS. 
THE PLOVER. 
GENTLEMEN, 

| nave been both instructed and gratified by the perusal of 
many articles in your Welsh Quarterly: the more especially 
with that department of the work you name Orion. While 
other magazines which abound in political subjects tedious 
from their interminable appearance and repetition, both of 
language and sentiment, the reader in vain looks and 
longs for something different to that madness of party, 
which not only excites the mind sometimes with interest, 
but also often calls up feelings of acrimony and ill-will; 
looks in vain, I say, for some literary glade where his mind 
may rest from worldly turmoil; your “ Magazine of the 
Mountains” comes to the weary-minded with its wildness; 
the very thing one stands in need of, some legend, or may- 
hap some love tale, some mountain omen, some carn of 
grey antiquity, “where sleeps the warrior chief,” all these, 
[ say, do restore a man to good humour, who is sick of 
party, and party writing. 

Among other morceaux, I was exceedingly pleased with 
half a dozen stanzas of very sweet poetry in your last October 
number, beginning with: 

“There comes a fearful sound at eve o’er many a sleeping vale.” 


“The Whistlers,” said I; this is funny that our Welsh 
friends should possess among their mountains the very same 
legend that our Scottish highlander has in his ; surely these 
people ought to be better acquainted with each other, and 
yet they are virtually as much apart asthe African from the 
lcelander. This “evil-omened bird,” I do assure you, 
gentlemen, is, or at least was within a few years, as much the 
dread of the shepherd of Ben Nevis, as of the mountaineer 
of Gwynedd, and if any Scottish or Welsh antiquary will 
undertake to expound, why the same superstition (and there 
may be many more) prevails in both countries, I am sure 


that he will confer a lasting obligation upon both Scotland 
and Wales. 


In Wales, it appears, the belief is that nothing short of 
death is foretold by the Whistling Plover ; in Scotland the 
belief is that some calamity, in which death is not neces- 
sarily included, will follow the ominous whistle: however 
that the superstition is one and the same, and Odmmon to 
both countries, is too obvious to require a word on the 
subject. 
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1 have often, in the darkest nights, heard the wild slurring 
whistle of the plovers high in the air, as they pursued their 
mysterious course, guided in their aerial journey, by Him 
who protects the very sparrow, and I confess that inter- 
course with the world, coupled with the advantages of edu- 
cation, could not prevent my mind from wandering into 
reflections bordering upon the superstitious, but of course 
in which veneration of the Deity occupied the greater 
portion. No wonder then that the mountain shepherd 
should rank the plover’s wild music as an ominous sound, 
for the times and places where it is generally heard are 
sufficiently inductive to superstitious veneration ; a visit to 
a ruined abbey or a midnight wander in some large gothic 
cathedral, would produce thoughts, distinct from those of 
worldly occupation; but to be alone in a mountain pass 
rugged with gorges, and immense misshapen rocks, the dim 
reflection of waterfalls or lakes far up in the hills of Scotland 
or Wales, and there to hear the plaintive unearthly lament 
of the plovers, must be experienced for the effect to be 
understood. 


I cannot quote any old Gaelic authority in support of this 
superstition, but I shall refer you to the words of the im- 
mortal Scott, who writes of it in his Tales of a Grandfather: 
speaking of the persecutions of the Scottish nonconformists, 
when they retired to the mountain recesses, in order to 
worship their God in form as their forefathers had done, in 
order to avoid the attacks of the Cavaliers, he says, (Galig- 
nani’s edition, vol. 2, p. 52,) “The country people retained 
a strong sense of the injustice with which their ancestors had 
been treated, which showed itself in a singular prejudice: 
they expressed g creat dislike of that beautiful bird the Green 
Plover, in Scottish called the Pe: vase-weep. The reason 
alleed was, that these birds being by some instinct led to 
attend to and watch any human being whom they see in 
their native wilds, the soldiers were often guided in pursuit 
of the wanderers, when they might otherwise have escaped 
observation, by the plover being observed to hover over a 
particular spot.’ 


The plover, in some parts of the Highlands, was not 
only considered a bird of ili omen, but when calamity 
befel a family, recourse was had to the bird itself for 
deliverance from sickness, as, in the plague of serpents 
in holy writ, when the brazen serpent restored to health the 


dying suppliant. A very old woman in the Highlands 
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several years ago related to me the manner in which she 
restored one of two children who were ill of the smallpox ; 
the other died in consequence (of course) of some informality 
in administering the incantation, &c. and not from any inef- 
ficacy of the charm; the old lady learnt the witchery 
from an ancient sibyl who had departed beyond the pale of 
superstition and knavery more than half a century before. — 
These were her words. 

“Ye man knaw that some nene and twanty years ago, we 
had mickle pestilence i’ the land, and the smallpox raged 
sairly among the bairns: Mikael Andrew’s eldest chiel, ower 
savin years, was taen ill,—I tacked the chiel up to Craig 
Muir, (I ken it was na on a Friday, for the charm availeth 
not then,) an [ laid him before midnight in a swine trough, 
wi his feet to the east, an his mither was to tack na rest that 
night, but was to employ hersel in pious reading, wi plenty 
of the blude of the bease weep (for ’tis a bird of na look, but 
the blude keepet a evil spells awa.) I anointed the pretty 
bairn, then laft him on Craigy Muir for tha night, placed 
doon i’ the trough wi the blude, and wi sweet herds; the 
charm was done an the chiel was fully restored i’ the 
morning, but a little weak fra the chilly night, to the arms 
0’ Michael Andraw.” 

This ancient woman has also been dead for several years; 
superstition is fast disappearing, and [ have merely commu- 
nicated the above specimen of ignorance and folly, in order 
to record an instance of superstition which, in the present 
day, is almost beyond belief. 

Having given you these examples of superstition respecting 
the “ill omened bird” in Scotland, I have only to assure 
you, that the belief regarding it is a very old one in this 
country, and has existed not only before the reign of Charles 
the Second, but from time unknown. 


! remain, Gentlemen, 
Your Brither Celt, 
OCHILTREE. 


Invernesshire: 
%lst Nov. 1832. 
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‘NATURAL HISTORY.—BRITISH PEARLS. 
BY LLEWELYN C. 
GENTLEMEN, 


I am induced to offer you the following account for inser- 
tion, in consequence of seeing, in your “Numbers, occasiona' 

papers on natural history. W, rales furnishes such an inex- 
haustible store of subjects, as well for the naturalist as the 
antiquary, that your numerous readers, who live in the 
midst of such treasures, might greatly advance the cause of 
science by recording iat falls under their observation, and, 

through your medium, imparting the result of their knows 
le dge to the world. 


Britain has been famed for its pearls from a very early 
period; it is known from history, that Cesar was induced 
to invade this island in consequence of exaggerated accounts 
which he had received of the pearls in the British rivers. 
Suetonius expressly mentions it. When compared, how- 
ever, with the oriental pearls, they were found to be very 
inferior, and of little value, on account of their dark and 
livid colour and small size. Good pearls have occasionally 
been obtained from the muscle in many of the British rivers, 
but never in quantity so as to be worth the search. In the 
last fetes several of ereat size were found in the rivers of 
the county of Tyrone and Donegal, in Pr garid One that 
weighed thirty-ace carats was valaeed at £40, but being foul 
lost much of its worth. Other sinele sia were sold for 
£4, 10s., and even for £10. The last was sold a second 
time to ‘Lady Glenlealy, who put it into a necklace, and 
silage {80 for it from the Duchess of Ormond. In his 


tour, in Scotland, our illustrous countryman, Pennant, (of 
Whom we may well be proud,) also adds, that there existed 
a considerable ) arl fisherv in the vicinity of Perth, from 


which £10,000 worth was sent to London, from the year 
1761 to 1799; but, by the indiscriminate destruction of the 
muscles, the fishery has become exhausted. The only pearl 
fishery at present in the British isles is at the mouth of the 
river C onwy, in Arvon, and the Menai Straits. This fishery 
has been carried on for many years, and affords employ- 
ment to numbers of industrious persons. There are, how- 
ever, two very different kinds of muscle in the Conwy; the 
one a freshwater muscle, mya margaritifera, Cragen y dylu, 
and the mytilus edulis, Cragen las. The former are pro- 
cured high up the river, near Léanrwst; and pearls are 
sometimes obtained from them little inferior to the oriental 
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ones. Sir Richard Wynn, of Gwydir, chamberlain to 
Catherine, Queen of Charles I1., presented her majesty with 
one of this kind, which still retains a place in the regal 
crown. These fine pearls are but seldom met with, and the 
search of them does not constitute a continual source of 
employment. The other variety, the Cragen las, is found 
in abundance, yet not so plentifully as formerly, on the bar 
at the mouth of the river; and, as the method of procuring 
the pearls is curious, I shall subjoin the following particu- 
lars: When the tide is out, the fishers, men, women, and 
children, proceed in a body to the bar and adjacent shores, 
with their sacks and baskets, which they continue to fill 
until driven away by the return of tide. They then sepa- 
rate, and each family goes to its hut, which is sunk down 
ina vast hill of the empty shells, accumulated for several 
years. This hut is furnished with a large crochan, sup- 
ported by three legs, into which the muscles are put; a 
fire is kindled beneath, and when the shells are opened, the 
fish is picked out and thrown into a tub. When all the 
shells are emptied, a boy enters the tub, and, with his 
naked feet, stamps upon the fish until it is reduced to a sort 
of pulp; when water is poured in, the animal matter floats, 
which is called so/ach, and is used as food for ducks, while 
the sand, particles of stone, and the pearls, settle in the 
bottom. After numerous washings, the sediment is care- 
fully collected and thoroughly dried ; when the larger stones 
have been removed, they place a small quantity at a time 
on a large wooden plate, and with a feather, each pearl is 
separated. This is not a very tedious operation, as, by 
holding the plate a little on one side, the pearl, from its 
globular form, immediately rolls down. The pearls are then 
taken to the agent, who pays for them so much per ounce. 
There 1s an extraordinary degree of mystery hanging ove 
the future destination of these pearls: for many years the 
fishery has been a perfect monopoly, and the late proprietor, 
if [ use not an unjustifiable term, has been said to have 
made £1000 a year by them. There is little doubt but 
that there is an immense profit, with little trouble, gained 
by the purchaser, who alone knows how to dispose of them. 
lhe price paid to the fishers at this present time is half-a- 
crown an ounce, which is a somewhat advanced price, in 
consequence of an opposition party purchasing as any as 
they can procure, The former purchaser has, however, 4 
considerable advantage, as he is the owner of the Cro- 
chanau, at Cevnvro, which is the extremity of the Morva. 
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where the fish are boiled. The present notice may probably 
meet the eye of one who may be able to throw aside this veil of 
mystery, and I do not despair of soon finding out how they 

are, or can be, disposed of, so as to secure to the so nact mtd 
fisher his just proportion of the profits. The pearls, in 
general, are small, and have no lustre,* being of a dirty 
white colour, and sometimes irregular in shape; occasion- 
ally they are ‘found of a black or dark blue colour; besides 
these, I have never seen any other variety, though, from the 
following extract from Richard of Cirencester, they have 
been found of other colours: “ There are, besides (in Bri- 
tain) several sorts of shell fish, among which are muscles, 
containing pearls often of the best kind, and of every 
colour; that is, red, purple, violet, green, but principally 
white, as we find in the venerable Bede’s Ecclesiastical 
History.”’ 

Ty Deon; Hydrev 25, 1832. 


p. s. When reading the interesting History of the White 
Mole, Cambrian Quarterly, vol. iv. p. 377, I recollected 
having seen several specimens of a beautiful variety of the 
Mouse, from a farm, near Plasnewydh, in Anglesey. They 
were of a light cream colour, spotted with black: they 
were taken from a corn stack, and by no means uncom- 
mon; indeed, from their numbers, they could not have 
been d/usus nature, buta particular species. This was in 
1825. I have not been there since; but some of your 
readers in that neighbourhood may be induced, | hope, 
from this notice, to give us a more detailed account; and, 


| think, they must be well known in the ne i¢hbourhood. 
Lr. C. 


* We believe that the finest foreign pearls, in their unpolished state, 
present rather a dark appearance.—Eprs. 
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CAMBRIA. A Poem. 
BY R. FITZGERALD PENNIE, 


futhor of ‘* Britain’s Historical Drama,’’ the “ Royal Minstrel, 
‘© Rogvald,’’ &c. 

Lanp of the warrior and the mountain harp, 

Thy name, majestic Cambria, hath a spell 

lo charm my soul with homage; for renown 

Enshrines the relics of the Cymry's power, 

Still seen on Saxon desert, hill, and plain, 

Where altar, rampart, tomb, and temple stand, 

And broken legends tell of other days. 

How do I love, by moonlight eve, to sit 

Beside the lonely craves of chiefs unknown: 

Round which its coronal of purple eems 

The autumn heath-flower binds! Then fancy flings 

Dreams of romance, bright as her own loved star, 

O’er nature’s welcome sabbath of repose; 

And I behold the shadowy warrior pass, 

In glearnine arms, with « Tor plume of power, 

Leading !is spectre bands, whos bossy shields 

And ciant forms flash out like meteor licht, 

Till all in darkness fade, Then pensive leans 

The hunter youth, with his strong bow of steel, 

The grey stone hes, that marks the hero’s tomb. 

While, bike a moonbeam strugeline through a cloud 

The maid of Tormath, in her beauty, comes 

Dim from the distance, breaking into light: 

Her snowy arms around the youth she throws, 

And, as heaven’s orb, behind a dark storm sinks 

Vanish those shapes of love. No form is there 

Save the dun roe and e@iant elk, that lifts 

Proudly his antlers to the weary blast, 

Which whistles through them shrilly 


sweet it 1s, 
Prythian, to wander on thy mountain holds. 
Which time shall ne’er destroy; and mark the light 
Flung by the rosy sky alone their lines: 
When, from his ruby throne, the regal sun 
Hath, in his p ump, withdrawn those lingering gleams 
lhe emblems are ot thy time-h illowe d tame, 
Shed o’e1 the twill rht t dep rted vears, 
Awakening noble themes. Then softlv come 


On the low winds, that every hill-born flower 


gh, or savage cde | intiers of some of these beasts found 
* to so enormous a width, that 
t from that of the other 
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Fondly caress, the wild harp’s witching strains, 
ri choral melodies of Druid band 
Around the evening sacrifice, to Him 
Whose glory heaven's pure sapphire temple fills, 
While the pale clouds that on the mountain rest, 
Tower like the altar-smoke of victim slain. 


* = * * 


When the dark Saxon in his sternness came 

Like a fierce torrent sweeping through the isle.— 
Ye patriot fathers of the lyre and sword, 

Right nobly sunk amid its blood-red waves, 

And pe ished for your altars and your homes! 
Then, Cambria, dear-loved name, ‘thy cuarded hills, 
freedom’s last refuge and her gory grave, 

Long, long opposed the aan ut of the foe; 

And oft proud Snowdon thy storm-girded heights 
From steep to stee p with thund’ ring war-cries rang, 
Till the blood-gorging eagle screamed with j Joy, 
“As thy brave spearmen laid th’ oppressor low. 

Then in thy hi ills, where hung the lance and shield, 
And royal chieftains sat at solemn feast, 

Thy bards awoke the song of other d: LVS, 

And lay — int o'er the Saxon horde, 

‘Till shook the roof with martial clang and shout. 


But soon the midnight of oblivion fell 

Dark on their golden harpstrings, —low were fallen 

The mighty bearers of the sword and spear 

The warrior bird, child of the sun, came a 

From her high flight, and with the grizzly wolf 

Strove for the battle-prey.—On the red field 

Sunk Cambria’s pride, last of the princely line 

That wore the Celtic crown !—Then shricked the chosts 

Of ages past from thy dim cloud-veiled rocks, 

; roud Snowdon, kine of mountains; sh: idowy bard, 
And white-robed seer, dashed from their airy harps 

The wild lament, and through thy deep de files 

From cliff to cliff the wailful requiem rang! 


Deep silence reigned in kingly hall and bower, 
And for the war-song and the gorgeous feast, 
The splendid pageant and the sprightly dance, 
The lich-owl ’mid the shattered ruins mocked 
The pale wayfaring moon, the surly bea 
Couched on the regal hearth, and as the blast 
Whistled along the ivy tapestried walls 

The wolf howled savae rely, 


‘ The bear shall be on the heath.” Saxo poem. The British bear was 
nsported into Italy for the sports of thie amphitheatre 
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Cambria beloved, 
Though fell oppression on her death-pile bound 
Fame-honoured liberty, thy genius springs 
From her cold ashes, bright and beautiful, 
Like the sole bird of Araby’s blest clime, 
Clad in resplendent dyes. Thy stormy night 
Of blood and death is past, and glory dawns ; 
The glory of the Bardic harp and song, 
O’er all the mountains scattering golden light. 


What though no more 
Thy flowery plains with battle-clash resound 
Of iron chariots, or the warlike peal 
Of stern-souled riders, as they lift the spear 
And dash amid the spray,—though waves no more 
This magic banner of the sun, that woke 
The shout of death along thy blood-stained ranks ;* 
Nor in thy oaken groves, sweet Mona, when 
The sun turns all their morning leaves to gold, 
The holy chantings swell of Druid choir, 
And trumpet hymn to day’s young rising god, 
Yet in thy halls again, Isle of the blest,+ 
The spirit-kindling strings of their loved harps 
Thy Bards sweep joyously {— 


Sons of the Seer, 
To ancient legend strike the minstrel chords, 
For wild romance hath o’er your hills and vales 
Her spells of witching flung. And strike ye shall 
The magic lyre, till Cambria’s mountains shout, 
From the proud eagle’s throne to Wye’s dark towers, 
In thunder their applause. The sound shall stir 
The dry bones of the valley; they shall spring 
Again to life, at touch of golden wire ; : 
Such sweet enchantment breathes in Bardic song. 
Like mighty winds that sweep the lofty brows 
Of Penmaen Mawr, and loud as wintry swell 
Of Caunant’s giant cataract shall rush 
The spirit of past ages on the sons 
Of Cambria’s land of music, waking all 


* « s , . , 

‘There was a flowing streamer attached to it, interwoven with the 
threads of wrath, and it was regarded as possessing a miraculous power 
of protection from military disgrace. By these circumstances I deem my. 
self justified in styling it a magical flag or standard.” “The Irish Druids 
had the standard of the sun and the dragon.” — Notes to Gwarchan 
Maelderw. 

m. It — been supposed by many authors, among whom is Milton. that 
‘tona and the Isle of Man were the Elys ands of gle 

a an “lysian Islands of happy spirits —S 

rag ; PPpy spirits. — See 
: Alluding to the last Eisteddvod 
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Their souls to minstrel rapture.-——They shall come 
From stormy tor and streamlet- haunted vale 
To claim the homage of the w orld, and win 
The wreath of fame, with which shall unborn Time 
His scant locks garland freshly.— 

Happy land! 

That round thy sunburnt forehead, Genius binds 
The crown which still should grace thy living brows, 
Nor vainly decks a dead Bard’s skull that slee ‘ps 
In cold forgetfulness. O! how unlike 

The Saxon Aristarchi, venial herd, 
Who for base hire revile the minstrel’s toil, 
And rend the hard-won laurel, ere ‘tis worn, 
Planting their reptile stings deep in his heart 

That bleeds at every pore. —His sad reward 

For slee ple SS NI hts, devoted to the muse, 

Is obloquy, and scorn, and cold neglect, 

Flinging a dark storm o’er the sple ndid beams 
That make his proud brows glorious. When no more 
Envy’s keen arrows can his bosom wound, 

And the pale self-devoted martyr sinks 

"Mid the bright fires of his une arthly thoughts, 
ENGLAND, with monumental stone thou mock’st 
His sacred dust; as if a lettered urn 

Could add renown to immortality, 

Or Death feel pleasure in funereal pomp. 


But thine, sweet Cambria, is the poet’s home, 
Thine ts the harp of yore, and be for aye 
The light of song on thine Arcadian vales. 
Beautiful land, favowelll ! 


Rogvald Cottage ; 
October 15th. 


BEZ-ARGRAF PLENTYN. 


Trallodau, beiau bywyd—ni welais, 
Na wylwch o *m ple yd; 
Wyv iach o bob aviechyd, 


Ac yn vy mez, guyn vy myd. 
Hen ENGiyn. 


l'ranslation of the above Epitaph on a Child. 


The crimes and ills of life I have not seen, 
From sickness and affliction I am free ; 

I’m in my grave, and short my days have been, 
I’m happy,—therefore weep no more for me 














ON CHIVALRY; 


(s DESCRIRED IN THE OLD FRENCH ROMANCES, AND IN THE CHRONICLE OF 
VILLE-HARDOUIN. 


(Taken in Shorthand from the French of Professor Fillemain.) 


THE romantic literature of the middle ages would scarcely 
merit our serious attention for a moment, were it not, that 
it presents us with, to the full, as much truth as ible. 
Under the extravagant tales, under the singular and fan- 
tastic, and sometimes absurd fictions, which fill so mi uny of 
the ve rife .d romances of the twelfth and fourteenth centuries, 
there lies concealed, or we should rather say, there is dis- 
played a very animated and expressive representation of 
contemporary life and manners, 

It has been said, indeed, that chivalry, as depicted in 
these old romaunts, is itself but one entire fiction. The 
fictitious character of the allusions made to chivalry, in 
modern times, has induced a doubt, whether in reality it 
ever had any actual existence in former ages; but notwith- 
standing these doubts, it must be admitted that chivalry 
was a real event in tustory, a grand and glorious institution 
of the middle ages. Its image is portrayed in the most 
lively manner in these ancient romances, full as they are of 
riants and enchanters. All that we noel in them,—the 
manners, the details, the costumes, the habits, and usages 
of life, and even the adventures themselves, so far as they 
are natural and human, place before our eyes an exact and 
faithful picture of the times. In this respect, the romances 
of chiv: ry may be called so many ancient ti tories not less 
authentic and veracious than our old chronicles. 


Although the word “ poet,” in its original sense, signifies 
a maker, and trouvare or troubadour are Syvnonvmous to a 
finder or an inventor, it must nevertheless be remembered, 
that never yet did poet more than invent the beau ideal of 
the real events, and popular credences of his time. Imagi- 
nation 1s only a livelier memory; sometimes it only repeats 
a copy; we admire it most when it re produces an original. 


What then was chivalry? it was the life of the middle 
aves in action, the guard of honour of the feudal system. 
without which it could not have existed, for it was this lone 
and gorgeous train of warrior knights which maintained 








~~ 
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and supported it by the aid of those magnanimous passions, 


that high point of honour, and that elevated enthusiasm 
which gave to chivalry all a animation and embellishment. 


This has induced a very learned French scholar, M. de 
Sainte- Palaye, in his “ History of C hivalry, considered as a 
Religious and Military Institution,” to confine his researches 
exclusively to these romances only. In this, perhaps, he 
was right, for the writers of these old chivalric tales have 
in fact mingled, with the most extravagant fictions, a faith- 
ful imitation and a very correct dese ription of all that they 
found inscribed in the real ritual of the knights. 

Let us endeavour to ascertain, from their testimony, what 
may have been the hfe of a knight or chevalier. 

When a childe had the good fortune to be born the son of 
a gentleman, and happened to be a lively and sprightly boy, 
he was taken, at seven or eight years of age, out of the 
hands of his female attendants. He had now scarcely any 
thine else to do than to run about and amuse himselfin 
leaping and wrestling. Soon afterwards he became a 
damoisel, varlet, or page, titles nearly similar, which were 
either confounded together, or distinguished from each other 
according to the circumstances of the times. It was at this 
veriod he was almost always sent from his paternal mansion, 
and placed in the castle of some baron, or powerful lord in 
the neighbourhood. He there served the master, or some- 
times the mistress, of the castle, followed her palfrey, exe- 
cuted her commissions, and carried her letters, when it 
happened she could write, which, by the bye, was not 
always the case. But he, at the same time, also served his 
apeeeeto ship to warlike exercises, and the sports of the field. 
He made himself master of the art of faleonry, learned to 
the sword, hardened — habituated 
the most violent and dangerous exer- 


handle the _ e and 
himself to fatigue, by 
cises, and more partic ularly studied the history an avrg 
achievements and the art of strategy. The great hall « 
the baronial castle was the school, where kni: rhts and soins S 
met together, and where the young pages were educated 
and formed by hearing these, their chivalric elders, discourse 
together, as Frovssart akobedn us, ‘fon love and deeds of 
arms.” 

In these studies, more amusing certainly than the Greek 
and Latin of our modern schools, the chi/de attained the 
age of fifteen or sixteen. He was then made an esquire. 
There were several orders or degrees of esquires. The 
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esquire of honour or of the body, was he who mounted on 
horseback, and rode immediately behind the knight or lady 
of the castle. Then there were the esquire carver, “0 Eeuyer 
Tranchant;” the esquire pantler, “? Ecuyer Pannetier ;” 
and the esquire cupbearer, “/ keuyer Echanson,’—all of 
them so manv different forms of domesticity. But we must 
not forget that, by a custom derived from the forests of 
Germany, or rather, perhaps, borrowed from the usages of 
the Lower Empire, certain domestic offices in the houses of 
great men were not only not considered ignoble, but they 
actually ennobled the holders of them, and became in them- 
selves so many titles and grades of honour. 

The young man to be made an esquire was presented at 
the altar, and there commenced the intervention of those 
religious ceremonies which were often renewed in the 
sequel; for chivalry was a combination of those two things 
which formed the principal occupation of the middle ages, 
war and religion. 

The young esquire still continued to improve himself by 
conversation and exercise much more than by any regular 
course of study. In process of time he became an archer, 
or man-at-arms. It was now that he was made to apply 
himself still more assiduously to his military education in 
allits vigour, and to perform prodigies of strength and skull, 
superior to all the gymnastic exercises of the ancients. The 
man-at-arms, under the immense weight of his heavy iron 
armour, was taucht to dart forward and to clear the broadest 
ditches by a leap. 

When, in the midst of all these exercises, the young 
gentleman attained the age of twenty-one years, the period 
was now arrived for creating him a knight. We must bear 
in mind that, in the ideas of those times, this ceremony, a 
strange mixture of barbarous liberty and austere devotion, 
was always considered as a religious initiation. 

After watching his arms in the church for several suc- 
cessive nights, the candidate for the honours of knighthood 
was at last led to the high altar by his father and mother, 
or by his spiritual sponsors, bearing lighted wax tapers in 
their hands. There the priest, after having celebrated the 
mass, took the sword and belt from the altar, and girded the 
new-made knight with his arms. This was preceded by a 
number of symbolical ceremonies, such as the bath, the 
putting on white linen garments, the auricular confession, 
(which, however, was sometimes repeated aloud,) the ad- 
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ministration of the holy sacrament, and the solemn oath of 
knighthood, w hich expressed all the sacrifices and all the 
duties of the order. In fine, a charger was led to the 
church-door, and there the young knight, palpitatin, > with 


joy and enthusiasm, vaulted, completely armed, into the 


saddle, and made his proud steed caper, and prance, and 
caracole about, whilst all the company hailed him as a good 
Christian, and an accomplished knight. 


Certainly there is no difference between these ceremont- 
ous forms, as we have now described them, and the history 
of Tristan de Leonois, or Sire Ganvaia, or Syr Guy, or Syr 
Owain, except in the marvellous parts of those romances. 
They each of them performed the same probationary rites, 
were armed in the same manner, and equally had their he ads 
filled with the mingled ideas of love, war, and religion. 


Can any doubt, then, be entertained of the prodigious 
influence of chivalry over the spirit and manners of the 
feudal times? We find that chivalry sometimes constituted 
the whole force and power of kings; whilst at others, it 
formed the proud independence of the barons. It was 
chivalry that maintained the whole of that grand Gothic 
edifice of feodality, the base of which was supported by 
the people. 

The knights, even on the field of battle, persevered, with 
inconceivable persistency, in observing all the rules and pre- 
judices of their noviciate. Thus, in a memorable battle, 


where a number of poor peasants in revolt presented them- 


selves, armed with clubs and pickaxes, against an entire 
squadron of brillant knights in complete armour, the latter 
suffered themselves to be dragged from their horses, and put 
to a cruel death, rather than draw their swords and defend 
themselves against v2//ains without armour. 

It is this chivalric scruple which Cervantes has treated 
with such exquisite raillery, and which so much irritated 
Sancho, when, beaten by the muleteers, he found himself 
shandoned by his master, who would not derogate from 
the honour of a true knight, by defending his squire against 
such ignoble assailants. This caricature of the chivalric 
point of honouris str ictly true to the very life. The butchery 
of the knights of Hainault, as related by Froissart, attests 
the fact. 


But, in order to abridge our historical details on this sub- 
ject, we shall cite a tale of the 12th ce ntury. In this nar- 
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: rative of an adventure during the Crusades, we shall find all 
He the rites and ceremonies of the investiture of a knight very 
fully and corres tly described. Chivalry and the Crusades 
were always closely connected towether. At the same time 
that the politic: | institutions of the country gave birth to 
chivalry. the war of the Crusades in the Holy Land, and in 
other countries of the Kast, op N da wide field for its develop- 
ment, and permitted the Imacination to rove unconfined In 
dreams of those far-distant and marvellous countries. 
The conque sts of empires and of kingdoms, with which the 
chivalric romances are filled, are, in truth, nothing but reall- 
ties founded on facts. Thes are all of Xe m close copies of 
the well-known historical eve sts of the Marquis of Mont- 
serrat becoming king of Thessalonica, and Baldwin, emperor 
of Constantinople. 

But let us return to our tale, which we would conside) 
as an historical document. [t presents us with the picture 
ot Saladin invested with all the honours of knighthood. 
This, at first, astonishes us. It seems indeed, at the first 
blush, one of those gross absurdities and anachronisms so 
common in the writers of the middle ages. That Saladin, 
the hero of the Mahometan faith, and the destroyer of the 
Christian kingdom of Jerusalem, should submit himself to 
all the pious ceremomes of a knig vht, would appear incredi- 
ble: and yet all the old chronicles authenticate the fact, 
that Saladin really and truly was dubbed a knight by a 
French noblem . ; 


On this anecdote, and on the authority of these Anelo 
Norman historians, one of the Trouveres has formed a tale 
which, in our translation from the old French, we certainly 
do not present asa chef-d auvre ot literary composition, but 
as a very faithful and correct account ot the forms and Ccere- 
monies of the investiture of a knight accordine to the 
established ritual of chivalry. ) 


“It pleases me to rhyme a tale, which I have often heard 
related of a king who, in Pagan land, was formerly a very 
powerful and very true Sanazian. His name was Saladin. 
He was cruel, and did much evil to our faith, and much 
damage to our nation, by his pride and violen ce. It once 
happened that a prince ‘appeared in battle against him, 
whose name was Hugh de ‘labarie. With this prince was 
a numerous ¢ ee of knights of Galilee: for Sir Hugh 
was lord oft all { it country. Many olorious feats of arms 
they performed that day: but it did not please the Creator, 


ne 
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whom we call the King of Glory, that our people should 
then obtain the vie tory, for there the prince Hugh was taken 
prisoner, and carried immediately along the streets before 


Saladin, who saluted him in Latin, for the Paynim chief 


understood that langwuage well. 

“Hugh,” said he, “I am glad | have ~_ fast, for by 
Mahomet I promise thee one thing, —- thou shalt either 
die or pay me a heavy ransom.”” The prince Hach answered : 
““Since thou givest me the choice, | choose the ransom, if I 
had wherewith to pay it.” “ Yes,” replied the kine: =. 
hundred thousand bezants thou shalt pay me.”  “ Ah, sire! 
| could never make up this sum, even were | to sell all my 
lands.’ “QO yes, you can, very we J! © How, sire?” 
“Why, you are a man of true courage, and a noble knight! 
and no brave man will refuse to contribute handsomely 
towards your ransom, if you ask him, and thus will you be 
able to dise shi arge the amount.’ 


“But then give me leave to ask vou, how am | to get 
away from hence to go into my own country to bee my 
ransom ?”’ 


Saladin then answered him by saying, “Hugh, thou 
shalt pledge me thy faith and honour as a true knight, that 
thou wilt return hithe - without fail, in two years from this 
day with thy ransom, or else remain my prisoner, So thou 
mayest go thy ways.” “Sire, ” returned Syr Huh, “many 
thanks! ] promise as you require.” Then, taking ia leave, 
he would immediately have de ‘parted for his own country. 
But the kine took him by the hand, and led him into his 
chamber, and gently accosting him, said, ‘ Hugh, by the 
faith that thou owest to thy God, instruct me, for I have a 
very great desire to know, how knights are created.” 

“Fair sir,” replied Syr Hueh, “IT cannot do so; and | 
must tell you why. The sacred order of knighthood would 
be very Imprope rly conferred upon you, for you are of the 
bad law, and have neither baptism nor faith, and [ should 
commit a great folly to dress up a dunghill in silken robes. 
! should make myself for ever despic able were I to invest 
vou with the order of knighthood, and should be for ever 


blamed for “ How, Hugh!” exclaimed Saladin; “ you 
will not do it. There can be no harm in your doing my 
will, for you are my prisoner.” “Sire, since you will take 


no de nial, | must instantly comply.” 
Then Syr Hugh began to instruct and prepare the king im 
XVII. “ 
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every thing, by arranging his hair, his beard, and his coun- 
tenance, as befitting a candidate for the honour of kmeht- 
hood, and then Hugh made him take a bath. The Soldan 
now began to inquire what this micht mean. Hugh de 
Tabarie replied: “Sire, this bath, wherein you have just 
bathed vourself, signifies that, as a child comes from the 
font pure from sin after he is baptized, so you come from 
out of this bath washed pure and clean from all villany, 
for the bath is a bath of courtesy and goodness.” 

“This beginning is very fine, by the great God !”” said 
the kine: and after he had quitted the bath, he was placed on 
a beautiful bed, which gave him great pleasure. “ Hugh,” 
said he, “tell me truly what this bed means?” “Sire, this 
bed signifies that you must conquer, by chivalry, that repose 
which God erants in Paradise to those who are dear to him. 
It is indeed a bed of repose, and he who attains it not must 
be a vreat fool.” 

After he had remained a little while in bed, Syr Hugh 
caused him to be dressed in fine white linen garments, and 
then said to him, in Latin, “ Sire, do not despise these linen 
clothes, for they give you to understand, that a knight 
should always keep his flesh, if he wishes to arrive in 
Paradise.” 


Afterwards, he put him ona scarlet robe. Saladin, much 
astonished at this, said, “‘Huch, what means this robe of 
vermilion ?”” “Sure,” rephed Hugh, “it teaches you that a 
true knight ought to be prepared to shed the last drop ot 
his blood in the defence of holy church, and to prevent her 
suttering any wrong; for all this a true knight ought to do, 
if he wishes to please heaven.” , 

Then he put on the king’s feet a pair of sandals of black 
stuti, and told him, “ Sire, these black sandals remind vou 
of death, and of the earth from whence you came, and to 
which you must return. Your eyes should often be turned 
down to them, to prevent your falling into pride, for pride 
ought not to reign in the heart of a knight, but all simpli- 
city and true humility.” | 


“ All this ts very beautiful to hear,” said the king; “it dis- 
pleases me not at all.” He then arose and stood upright, 
and put on a white girdle. Then Hugh placed two spurs 
on his two heels, and said, “Sire, as you would wish vour 
charger to gallop fast when you urge him on with these 
spurs, so are tltey meant to signify, that you should be ani- 
mated and spurred forward to serve God all vour life.” 
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lie then oirded On his sword, Xe. Xe. 

This is only a very short extract: the symbolical ceremony 
continues. At last Syr Hugh says to the Soldan, “ Now | 
am your friend, and since [ am your friend, | wae a right 
to borrow of you; and I therefore borrow of you the amount 
of my ransom.” There were fifty emirs there present, who 
were all knights, such as they were, good, bad, and indiffer- 
ent. Now these fifty emirs hi asians to oes their contri- 
butions. Syr Hugh accepted all their presents, and offered 
them to Saladin, for his ransom; but the king returned 
them back to him, together with his freedom. 


We learn from this tale what use the trouwveres made of the 


rites and ceremonies of chivalry, and of cet narratives of 


the Crusades. We have here no display of imagination, 
no harmonious numbers, no talent, but ah simplicity, a 
certain bonhommie, together with a scrupulous fidelity in 
relating and depicting whatever they saw around them, 
mixed up with a little of the marvellous, taken from the 


crusading adventures, and from fairy tales. 


We are naturally led to inquire, whether this spec ies of 


literature was prolific in its productions. There are thou- 
sands of manuscripts of this description in the French 
king’s library, in Paris. They contain the whole life and 
spirit of the times which they describe: it only requires a 
little patience to extract out of these ruins a comple te statue 
of the antiquity of the middle ages. But that which would 
be a fitting occupation for an histori: in, we cannot venture 
to attempt in a short literary essay. W e cannot even pre- 
tend to analise the smallest portion of this immense reservoir 
of manuscripts, all of which are unpublished, except, per- 
haps, a few fragments. We must content ourselves, there- 
fore, with a mere reference to them, as a proof of the singular 
activity of the human mind, and of the development it had 


now acquired, 
Fauchet, a French scholar of the 16th century, has 


written the lives of all the French poets who flourished’ 


before the year 1300. These biographical sketches are more 
than a hundred in number. 


Christian of Troy, the most prolific among them, com- 
posed several huge romances of chivalry, eac -h of them con- 
sisting of ten or twelve thousand French verses. Many other 


poets, the mention of whose names alone would attord us no 
contemporaries of “ Christian de 
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Troyes,’ and although eclipsed by his more brillrant repu- 
tation, vet they all obtained some portion of favor and 
success In the courts ot princes. 

Philip Augustus, politic and ambitious, was a great pro- 
tector of literature and the arts. For the age in which he 
lived, he was, to the full, as magnificent a patron of men of 
letters, as was Louis the XIVth afterwards, in his day. 
Philip was, in his way, particularly fond of intellectual 
amusements. After a tournament, it was the custom of his 
court for the monarch and his courtiers to assemble together 
in the great hall of the palace, to listen to the recitals made 
by the poets of their own verses, and to the narratives of 
the prose romanciers. It was there they applauded the 
poetic tales of Christian of Troy, or laughed at the facetious 
ballads of the Jongleurs. 

The king had his favorite bard, his poet-laureat, whose 
name was Ilelimant, and who received a regular pension. 
This is all that, at this distant date, can be ascertained of 
his talents. He appears, however, to have been so much 
admired in his time, that, bya strange anachronisin, his name 
is introduced into the poem of the A/levandreid. He is 
there made to recite one of his poetical compositions at the 
table of Alexander the Great. but it 1s true, indeed, that 
Isabella, the consort of Philip Augustus, also makes her 
appearance m the same poem to embroider a tent for Darius, 
king of Persia. 

Together with the reading aloud of these lone serious 
poems, the singular allusions in which served to amuse the 
court, there were mingled the sportive sallies of the trouveres. 
These, at the period we are now speaking of, were a sort of 
ambulatory comedians, or itinerant actors. They were 
received for several days in the palaces and the castles, 
where they represented tales and fables in action, recited 
romances of chivalry, and sometimes parodied some of the 
most sacred ceremonies of the Catholic religion. Among 
others, they had one very singular tale, the story of a fox : 
this fox makes a very rapid progress in the world; he be- 
comes a bishop, archbishop, and pope. This kind of enter- 
tainment obtained a great vogue, and highly diverted the 
lordly knights and fashionable ladies of the court of Philip 
Augustus, 


The reign of this monarch most unquestionably marks a 
period in which French literature made a considerable pro- 
gress. These long, and to us tedious, poems, listened to with 
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so much eager attention, and this court so easily amused, 
indicate a tendenc y to encourage literary pursuits, Before 
this reign, the court of France was rude and ignorant, with 
the exception, perhaps, of the premature, and therefore 
abortive, attemptsin literature under Charlemagne; but under 
Philip Augustus there became manifested a decided taste 
for the belles lettres; literary amusements, and intellectual 
pleasures, such as then could be procured, formed a part of 
the recreations of this prince and his court. 

Nevertheless, it was not until the reign of St. Louzs that 
French literature presents us with scarcely any ‘thing more 
than so many old medals, valuable indeed to the histori: an 
and the antiquary, but quite devoid of interest, as objects 
of taste. It was about this period that the old French 
began to brighten from its rust, and to separate itself from 
the Provengal idiom, without falling into the Anglo-Nor- 
man harshness of the early French poets, such as Robert 
Wace, and the author of the Romaunt of Brutus. It now 
acquire d its proper Vrench character, without re taining any 
of the asperity of a northern dialect. The reign of Louis 
the IXth, therefore, forms a memorable wra in the history of 
French literature. 

We cannot doubt the influence which St. Lous, whose 
mind was cultivated with so much assiduous attention, 
and was in itself of so superior a character, must necessarily 
have exercised on the progress of letters, andl the improve- 
ment of science. At me same time, that he was the most 
pious man of his age, we find him successfully resisting the 
averessions of the aoe of Rome. His piety by no means 
overpowered, but only purified him. He was religious 
without falling into superstition. All that the imagination 
can conceive of what is great and good is exemplified in 
this prince. 

The élablissements of St. Louis, a code of laws too severely 
criticised by Montesquieu, present us with an admirable 
monument of the wisdom of the 13th century. St. Louis 
also showed himself a great prince in the interior adminis- 
tration of ay kingdom. We learn from history that he 
contrived, a very few years, to repair all the mischief 
done to nis Maaiaities by the Crusades. His piety, so firm 
in his disputes with the pope, became actually sobbiaiie on 
the field of battle. Although our sober judgment may, 
perhaps, blame his too adventurous enterprises to the East, 
which were by no means necessary for the protection of 
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Christendom, but which hurried 0 | this great king froin 
doing all that good to his kingdom which, but for them, he 
certainly would have effected ; yet it is impossible not to be 
struck with the heroism he displayed in his Egyptian expe- 
dition. Leibnitz has noticed the political sagacity which 
induced this prince to fix on Egypt as the centre of the 
Crusade he led against the East. His second crusading 
expedition, though perhaps scarcely justified by the inte- 
rested selfishness of his brother, shows the monarch, however, 
so courageous, so great, so resigned on the ashes on which he 
expired, that our enthusiastic admiration of the hero forces 
us to absolve his imprudence. 


It was only with his reign that French civilization com- 
menced, for it was then only that the national language and 
its productions were first admitted into the common treasury 
of European literature. 


With Ville-Hardouin and the chronicle of St. Denis, 
commence the first French historical works in the vernacu- 
lar language of France, works much more conformable to 
truth and reality than the Latin chronicles, for this reason, 
that the very expressions themselves, in the French narra- 
tives, form a portion of the events they relate. In Ville- 
Hardouin, an admirable painter of the manners of his time, 
the character of the French language is hardly yet com- 
pletely developed. If we looked for an authority to prove 
how long the close aftinity between the northern and south- 
ern dialects of France subsisted, we should cite the pages of 
Ville-Hardouin, which are full of those sonorous syllables, 
and those remnants of Latinity, which distinguish the Pro- 
vengal poetry. 

The work of Ville-Hardouin comprises the narrative of 
the expedition of a certain number of French seigneurs, 
who devoted themselves to the service of the cross, when 
accidentally met together at a tournament in Champagne, 
then crossed the sea in performance of their religious vow, 
appeared in arms before the gates of Constantinople to 
replace a fallen emperor on the throne; afterwards armed 
themselves against this very prince, conquered and took 
possession of the then capital of the Christian world for 
themselves, and finally, erected mighty kingdoms and prin- 
cipalities in Greece and Asia. His book is at once an 
historical chronicle and a chivalric romance. 

In this narrative, the tournaments seem the usual rendez- 
vous, the forum of the age. The haughty independence 





of the feudal barons, and their proud ambition, display 
themselves in the very character and first concoction of this 
chivalrous expedition. Without consulting any sovereign 
power, without the sanction even of their own prince, on 
the mere communication of a confidential word from the 
pope, these adventurous nobles set out on their perilous 
adventure,—they embark,—they traverse the ocean,—and 
arrive at Constantinople. 


Another characteristic trait of these times is the precoci- 
ous advance in Civilization of the Italian towns, which 
forms a very striking contrast with the rude courage ‘of these 
feudal seigneurs. The barous of France were in no want 
of horses, or of lances, or iron armour, but for transport ves- 
sels for their expe .dition they were obliged to make applica- 
tion to a commercial people,—to the republic of Venice. 
Arrived at Constantinople, they accomplish their purpose, 
and replace on his throne the fa len emperor, whose friends 
and allies they were. But, after some further reflection, 
they repent of their generosity, and having more deliber- 
ately viewed this great city, so splendid and so populous, 
and having accurately surveyed her magnificent churches 
and gorgeous palaces, they come to the resolution that it 1s 
better to retain this empire in their own hands, than to give 
it away to another; and they finally seize upon Constanti- 
nople for themselves. 


Baldwin was now declared emperor. It was he who 
gained the principal prize. But, however highly gratified 
all these knights and barons may have felt at having thus 
elevated one of their number to the empire, they soon be- 

came Impatient to obtain at least some petty sovereignty for 
each of themselves. Geoffrey de Ville-Hardouin, the writer 
of the chronicle, after having long served in these wars, 
receives, for his share of the spoil, the town of Messinopolis, 
in Thessalia. He died there about the year 1213; and his 
family, connected, by marriage, with the French emperors 
of Constantinople, continued in the country a long series of 
years after his decease, and became possessed of “the prin- 
cipalities of Corinth and Argos. 


Thus, in the beginning of the 13th century, the feudal 
system of sove reienty was transported from France into the 
midst of Greece, and many French noblemen and gentle- 
men obtained grants of lands and castles, by feudal tenure, 
near to Ville-Hardouin. They were, in fac t, a conquering 
colony, which brought with them all their own national 
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customs and usages. The young demoisels and varlets were 
now sent into Greece for their education, instead of remain- 
ing in Picardy and Touraine. 

The conquest of the Morea, by Guillaume de Champlite, 
extended the French influence still further; and the writers 
of these times inform us, that “le beau parler Francais,— 
le parler delitable,” was as common in the Morea as at Paris. 

All this forms part of the literary history of these times, 
where so much activity and enterprise were blended with 
such extraordinary ignorance and simplicity. [1 we consult 
the historical documents of this age, it should seem that all 
communication between the inhabitants of places at any 
distance from each other must have been rare and difficult. 
There were many burgesses to whom, shut up in their nar- 
row streets, the ramparts of their native town seemed the 
boundaries of the world; they appear, indeed, to have con- 
ceived no precise ideas of places and distances. Accord- 
ely, in the beginning of 12th century, we find the monks 
of Ferrieres, in the diocese of Sens, were ignorant that there 
existed a town in Flanders of the name of Tournay. A 
thousand anecdotes of this kind might be cited. A citizen 
of Paris, when obliged to travel as far as Amiens, made his 
will before he set out on his journey: so dangerous were the 
public roads at this time, so daring the robberies of the 
predatory knights, and so little reliance could be placed on 
the chivalric oaths of the baronial owners of the castles 
near the highways, who almost always pillaged the un- 
fortunate travellers ! 

But to those who attached no value to the quiet enjoy- 
ment of the comforts of life, there were no limits to the 
gratification of their daring ambition. At that time it was 
vot unusual to set out on an expedition for Babylon or 
Thessalonica without having any precise idea where these 
places were situated; but twenty or thirty noblemen and 
ventlemen met together at a tournament, and away they 
marched, actuated only by the impulse of the enthusiasm of 


the moment. 


The Venetians, who, from their commercial pursuits, had 
acquired a far superior degree of civilization and general 
information, always lent their willing aid to all these expe- 
ditions: they supplied ships and transport vessels, but took 
care to make the adventurers pay very dearly for the freight: 
the latter were therefore obliged to indemnify themselves 
by military plunder. , 
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Thus it was that these pious pilgrims, who left France 


with the intention of delivering the holy land from out of 


the hands of the Infidels , finished by ‘apturing Constanti- 
nople for themselves, and pill: wing the church of St. Sophia. 


After the romances of the Round Table, translated into 


the French parlure by the Anglo-Normans in the middle of 


the 12th century, the history of Ville-Hardouin i is, perhaps, 
the most ancient specimen we have of French prose. On 
this account alone it must ever excite a very considerable 
degree of interest: in this chronicle we recognise the French 
language with more facility than in the rhyming lines of the 
Trouveres. From the vivacity of the style, and the real 
merit of the narrative, it commands a closer attention, and 
stimulates a livelier curiosity: he is not merely an historian, 
but a man who tells you what he has himself ‘actually done 
or seen, with all that ‘natural truth and naiveté of expression 
with which he did the thing, or saw it performed. His book 
is the perpetual deposition of an eye-witness. In our days, 
whenever modern talents endeavour to imitate this species 
of style, there is always something artificial apparent on the 
very wa of it, even in the happiest attempt. We discover 
the clever man of the 19th century striving to disguise him- 
self under the simple dress of a narrator of the “extraordi- 
nary tales of the 13th. But when it is really the man of 
the 13th century who speaks to us, the charm of truth 
consists not only in the whole entirety of the narrative, but 
in each separ ate word of the language in which it Is con- 
veyed ; the author himself, his times, and his work, form 
but one uniform identical whole, which we have continually 
before our eyes. 


On opening the chronicle of Ville-Hardouin, we first 
meet with a holy man, whose name was Iou/cque de Neuilly, 
the curate of that place. Cil Fouleque commenca @ parler 
de Dieu par I'rance et par les autres terres. The apostole of 
Rome, Pope Innocent [II., sends a message to this holy 
man, and ¢ harges him to preach the Crusade. The following 
year, after a splendid tournament in Champagne, a number 
of seigneurs take up the cross, and resolve upon an expe- 
dition to the holy land against the Infidels; but vessels are 
wanting for their transport. Six of these nobles, therefore, 
are de :puted to Venice to hire ships for the voyage, and 
Ville-Hardouin himself is one of these envoys. They 
arrive in Venice, and are favorably received by the doge, 
Dandolo, a wise and courageous old man, of eighty-nine 
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palace, into his council of state, and afterward 
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years of age, who feels the greatest enthusiasm to support 





We follow Ville-Hardouin into the doge’s 


s into the 


veneral assembly of the people in the chapel of St. Mark, 


“ Chapelle la plus belle qui soit.” 


All these scenes are won- 


derfully interesting. In the first place, Ville-Hardouin and 
his associates attend a private council of the doge and prin- 
cipal members of the senate ; but afterwards, as Venice was 
still at that time a republican government, It became neces- 
sary humbly to petition the people, requerir le peuple hum- 
blement. What a spectacle this for the proud feudal barons 


of France! 


It is Geoffrey de Ville-Hardouin, the marshal of Cham- 
pain, who thus addresses this populous assembly : 


“Seigneurs, les plus hauts et plus puissans barons de 
France nous ont envoyés 4 vous crient merci, afin qu’il vous 
prenne pitié de Jerusalem, qui est dans le servage des Turcs 
et qu’au nom de Dieu vous veuillez les accompagner pour 
venger la honte de J. C., et ils vont ont elus, parcequ’ils 
savent que nulle nation n’est aussi puissante que vous sur 
mer, et ils nous ont commandé de tomber a vos pieds, et de 
ne pas nous lever que vous n’ayez octroyé la promesse d’avoir 


pitic de la terre saincte d’outre mer.” — 


“Seigneurs, the most high and most powerful barons of 
France have deputed us to you, and we cry you mercy, that 
’ : ity on Jerusalem, which is under the sla- 
very of the Turks: and that, in the name of God, you will 
accompany us thither to avenge the disgrace done to J. C., 
and they have preferably addressed themselves to you, be- 
cause they know no nation is so powerful as you are by sea; 
and they have commanded us to fall down at your feet, and 
not to rise up until you have given us your promise to have 
pity on the holy land beyond sea.” 


vou mav take 


Chen the six envoys fell down on their knees, all in tears, 
at which sight the doge and all the assembly cried out all 
aloud with one voice: “We grant your request,—we grant 
it:’” and there was so loud an acclamation, and “ si grand 


nowse, guil semblait que la terre fondit.” 


Now, certainly, this speech, and the extreme simplicity of 
the narrative, place the whole of this scene before our eyes 
in much more lively colours than modern art could have 


done. 


Ville-Hardouin continues his details of the slow prepara- 
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tions for the voyage. Thibaut, count of Champagne, who 
was to have commanded the expedition, died suddenly: on 
his death, the command was first offered to the duke of 
Burgundy, then to the count of Bar-le-duc, and finally to 
the marquis of Montserrat. The barons and pilgrims now 
repaired in crowds, from all parts, to Venice, where the arm 
was to embark; it was then that the venerable old doge, 
under the weight of his ninety years, declared his determi- 
nation personally to join the Crusade to the holy land, and 
to die among the pilgrims of the cross. 


At length the armament puts to sea for Corfou. All the 
perils and difficulties of the voyage, as well as the jealousies 
and divisions among the ambitious chiefs, form a very ani- 
mated and interesting picture. The historian, although 
constantly participating in the events he describes, speaks 
but little of himself, and that little with great candour and 
circumspection. 


“Moi,” says he, “moi bien temoigne, moi Geoffrey, le 
marechal de Champagne qui cette ceuvre dicta.” “TI bear 
witness of it, I, Geottrey, the marshal of Champain, who 
dictate this work. i 


This precious monument of the early history of France is 
deserving of our attention in many respects.. If we con- 
sider the diction, and the peculiar construction of the 
phrases, we shall discover a close analogy to the Roma- 
nesque, or Roman Rustique, of the south of France ; and we 
particularly notice in this work the observation of many of 
those grammatical rules which have lately been —— 
with so much taste and judgment by M. Reynouard, i 
his History of the Grammar of the Troubadours. The 
Latin examinations are likewise very frequent, such as 
segnor, tremor, empereor, vos, dolorus, &c. The uniform 
suppression of the letter s in the oblique cases of the plural 
number, marks its conformity to the Provencal grammar: 
the construction of the sentences is, throughout, simple and 
regular, the expressions short, forcible, and picturesque. 

But the great value of this book consists in its historical 
painting,—in the contrast which it exhibits between the 
Greeks and the Francs, opposed and united in the same nar- 
rative. Nothing can be more singularly striking than his 
picture of the Greek inhabitants of Constantinople, the 
petrified ruins of the last decline and fall of the Roman 
empire receiving among them this young race of Western 
warriors. Ville-Hardouin depicts in the most lively colours 
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the crafty timidity of the Greek court, constantly involved 
in plots and intrigues, and the rude and impetuous ambi- 
tion of the French Crusaders. No sooner is Alexis placed 
on the throne by the assistance of his Western allies, than 
he exerts all his efforts to get rid of his dangerous guests, 
and to induce them to pursue the original purpose of the 
Crusade; but they are in no hurry to quit their prey. Mu- 
tual complaints and protracted negociations continue until 
the very moment that war breaks out between those two 
Christian nations of the Eastern and Western world. 

The Greeks burn the ships of the Latin fleet; but a 
domestic treason within the walls of the imperial palace 
soon effects the death of Alexis. The Francs now push 
forward the war with redoubled vigour. Constantinople is 
at length taken by assault, and given to pillage, on Palm 
Sunday. The ferocious joy of the conquerors, at finding so 
much gold and silver, and such immense quantities of pre- 
cious stones, silk, and ermine, is exquisitely described by 
the old chronicler. The grave historian here does not fail 
to recur to bis favorite form of expression: “ Et bien 
temoiene, Geottroi, le marechal de Champagne, a son escient 
pour veritc, que jamais, depuis le commencement de siécles, 
ne fut tant gagne en une ville.” 


The Crusading army, before so poor and ill provided, 
now became the masters of all these heaps of immense 
riches. “Chacun prit Hotel, comme il lui plut, et il y en 
avait assez-ainsi firent la Paque fleurie, et la grande Paque 
apres, en cet honneur, et en cette joye que Dieu leur eut 
donnces,”’ 


But soon afterwards a great part of the booty is ordered 
to be brought ito the common stock at head quarters, under 
pain of excommunication. The chiefs of the army then 
proceed to the election of an emperor: and Baldwin, count 
of Flanders, is chosen in preference to the marquis of Mont- 
ae who contents himself with becoming king of Thes- 
saronhica, 


So many and so great events could not have been 
brought about without frequent debates, in which Ville- 
Ilardouin often delivered his opinion with great prudence 
and gravity; this, indeed, is one of the characteristics of 
the book. In it, history now, for the first time, begins to 
admit political discussion, which the author introduces with 
much natural force and simplicity > he leads us into the tu- 
multuous council of the Lats, and there we learn by what 
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spec ious reasons this diversion of an army from the sane 
of Jerusalem, its original destination, to the invasion of : 
Christian empire, is attempted to be justified. 


The establishment of the new empire, the death of Bald- 
win, the accession of his brother Henry, chosen by the 
French barons, to succeed him, form altogether a very 
interesting and diversified narrative, which we only regret 
does not extend any further. V ille-Hardouin concludes his 
memoirs with the death of the marquis of Montserrat, 
the year 1207; and it, is from the Byzantine historians that 
we must seek for the sequel of this invasion, which placed 
a foreign dynasty on the throne of Constantinople. 

The influence of the Western conquerors was but tem- 
porary, and could not prevent, or even delay, for any length 
of time, the final fall of the Greeks. Constantinople, under 
her rude masters, still retained her own language and 
theology, but the F rancs imported with them their own chi- 

valric amusements, and their passion for warlike exercises ; 
they gave tournaments in the Hippodrome, from whence 
they excluded the Greeks. The latter, ever servile and adu- 


latory, adopted some of the traditions of their masters: of 


these we find many curious traces in the Byzantine histori- 
ans, who, without being less ignorant, are certainly less 
natural th: an the writers of the French chronicles. 

The old French chivalric romances carried to Constanti- 
nople, together with the customs and usages of France, 
were there taken for authentic histories; and fifty years 
afterwards, when the French conquest had disappeared, and 
the Greek empire had begun to spin anew the slender thread 
of its debile existence, there were several families among the 
nobility of Constantinople who boasted their descent from 
the Paladins, Rowland and Renauld. What a singular 
illusion, which only demonstrates the powerful influence 
of these chivalric tales, so conformable to the taste and the 
adventurous spirit of the times ! 

We must here terminate our rapid review of a book better 
suited for studious perusal than for analysis. The historian 
himself, a principal personage in his history, presents us, in 
the actions which he narrates, with the re ality of that chi- 

valry, the ideal picture of which is painted to us in the 
romances of the middle ages. Distinguished alike in war 
and in council, Ville-Hardouin seems never, even in his 
wildest enterprises, to have forgotten his habitual prudence, 
good faith, and perseverance. 
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ANECDOTES OF THOMAS AP IFAN AP RIIYS, 
(Commonly called Twm Ifun Prys,) 
THE CELEBRATED WELSH POFT AND REPUTED PROPHET. 


The Editors are indebted to an intelligent gentleman of South Wales,* for 
the following very singular and curious paper, and while they acknow- 
ledge the obligation, they beg to add that they express no opinion as to 
the applicability of the prophetic divinations, to the events coupled with 
them, by their correspondent. | 


Hr was the son of [enan ap Rhys, of Blaen Cynllan, in 
the parish of Llanharan, and was born there; soon after- 
wards his father went to Pen Hydd, in the parish of Margam, 


* The name of Mr. Edward Williams is so well known to all who are 
interested in Welsh literature and antiquities, that I shall offer no apology 
for occupying a few of your pages, in introducing to your notice a manu- 
script of his in my possession, which I believe has never been brought 
before the public. It contains a biographical sketch of a man, in great 
repute in Glamorganshire, as a prophet, and concludes with a copy of an 
ancient Welsh manuscript (rendered into English by Mr. Edward Williams) 
purporting to be a prediction by the subject of the memoir. 

The modern manuscript, with the copy of the ancient one, (I must use 
repetition to avoid ambiguity,) have fallen into my hands as the representa- 
tive of a gentleman to whom it was given by Mr. Edward Williams him- 
self, and who has, on an envelope, added the following remarks of his own: 
(viz. ) 

“Prophecy of Thomas ap Ifan ay Rhys, copied by Mr. Edward 
Willams, from a manuscript given to him by Mr. E L, ,of P ' 

“ This manuscript has the appearance of being very old. 

“The writing is not that of the above-named Thomas, but of another 
person, who lived about or near his time, whose name is subscribed, and 
who says it is the prophecy of Thomas ap Ifan ap Rhys. 

“ This writer seems to have lived in the reign of King James the First.’’ 








Also as follows : 

“IfT. [fan Rhys died about the year 1617, (as supposed by Edward 
Williams) and was one hundred and forty-three years old when he died, 
he must have been born about the year 1474, in the thirteenth year of 
Edward the Fourth.” 

What has become of this ancient manuscript T know not. It probably 
remained in the possession of Mr. Edward Williams till his death. 

| have suppressed the names of the gentlemen above alluded to, but I 
will furmish you with them as well as with my own name and address, so 
that whoever may be desirous of investigating this interesting subject, may 
have the means of satisfying his curiosity. I shall content myself for the 
present with observing that they were persons of undoubted respectability. 

Having been favored by a friend with some ingenious remarks upon this 
and other predictions of Twm Ifan Rhys, with an attempt to apply them to 
recent events of the world, I cannot refrain from requesting you to give 
them also place in your valuable Magazine. ii 

December 1, 1832 
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where he lived for some years; this son Thomas was admit- 
ted a monk in Margam Abbey, (it appears, from the most 
authentic accounts, that a monk could not, as a novice, 
be admitted before he attained the full age of twenty-five 
years.) The term of the novitiate, if I well remember 
was one year, at the end of which the person thus under 
probation was either to leave the monastry or submit to the 
requisites of the order, the vow of celibacy, &c. It may be 
fairly supposed that Tom Ifan Prys remained no longer 
than this term of one year in the monastery, for we find 
that he was expelled, and, as he says in one of his poems, 
for telling the truth; he was accused of Lollardism, this was 
the term applied to the doctrines of Wickliff’s followers, 
who were called Lollards. 


It appears that he was confined for his heresy in Kenfigg 
Castle, from whence he addresses a petition in verse to Sir 
Matthew Cradock, of Swansea, requesting that he would 
procure his liberation. This poem is extant, amongst a 
creat number besides, of poetical pieces by him on various 
subjects, chiefly religious and moral, with a few on lighter 
subjects ; he appears to have been a man of great piety and 
of rigid morals. 


After his liberation from Kenfigg, he went to his father 


who had then removed to Merthyr Cynon, in the county of 


Brecknock: how long he remained there is not known; but 
some years after it appears that he lived on a small farm, in 
the parish of Llangynwyd, and married, himself an old man, 
to a young wife. This we find from a poem of bis which 
he wrote to solicit a cymmorth (relief) of wheat to sow his 
grounds, from the farmers of the vale, having been urged 
to do so by his young wife; he gives an account of the 
several parishes he rambled through on this occasion, and 
says, that English was the general “language of the inhabi- 
tants of Wick, but does not observe the same thing of 
Lantwit, which he visited, or of any place in the vale; no 
bad argument in favor of what is traditionally said in Lant- 
wit, that it was in the time of Queen Elizabeth that a 
number of Flemings settled there, and with them intro- 
duced the English language. 

About the year 1600, or thence to 1610, he appears to 
have earned his livelihood by threshing, and dwelling at 
Tythegston, where mst probably he died about the year 
1617, at the very great age of one hundred and forty-three, 
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for amonst his poems we find the following account of his 
age: 

Un Mil, chwech cant yn gywrain 

A phedar blwydd yn eyfain 

Dechreu Tonor, ¢ yfrit ter 

Wyf Gant a deg ar hugain. 


One hundred and thirty years old in 1604, and he appears 
to have lived thirteen years afterwards. 


He pretended to be a prophet, and wrote and uttered 
many things in the mystical language and style of pro- 
phecy. Most of those things are obviously applicable to 
the events of that age wherein he lived, and especially to 
the reformation from popery, the final events of which could 
easily have been foreseen by any one possesse ‘d of strong 
natural sagac ity, without any other vift of prophecy : there 
are a few, however, of a more unaccountable cast, and the 
following taken from a Ms. written in the time of Elizabeth, 
is rather singular, and may possibly induce some to take it 
into consideration how far human sagacity may be able to 
penetrate into remote futurity; it is as follows: 


Thus in English. 


1 Pan ddaw’r Pedwerydd 1 When the fourth comes, 
? Or unenw bedydd 2 Of the same baptismal name 


3 Succeeding in the room of the 
scatterer 
4 Of the friends of Britain, 
: When he shall be, and not be, 
A crippled King. 
’ ( ‘ommotions will arise (appe: ir) 
: , 8 And a perturbed world, 
9 Gwelir Torfeydd 9 Multitudes will be seen 
LO Or mor bwye rilyd | 10 From one sea to the other, 
11 A llef lliosydd ll And the cries of multitudes 
12 Yngnglyw gwlad beunydd 12 Daily resounding in the ears 
of the country ; 
13 Gwlad Ftraine dyechyn- 13 The country of France in al- 
nuydd liance 
14 A llawer ewledvdd 


3 Yn lle gwasgarydd 


4 Prydain gerrenydd 

5 Pan tydd ag nis fydd 
6 Yn frenin efrydd. 

7 Cynnwrf a ddyfydd 
8 A bvyd aflonydd 


14 With many other countries, 
15 Fal lewod yn rhydd 1.5 Like lions let loose 
16 Hyd lawr daie rydd 16 Over the whole earth 
17 Ag vehvdig ffydd 17 And but little faith, 
is Ae hynnwrf | owle dydd 11 And the tumults of countries 
(azitation) 
And the shame little 
20 And the oppression great 


19 A bae hy cywilydd 
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A phob angrefydd 
Yn daer wy yneby dd 
Ag ychydig ffydd 
A “chymmell aerydd 


>} A thresi anhywydd 


Yn yr holl wledydd 
A llawer tre isydd 

Ni chred ei fedydd 
A byd heb grefydd 
A gwrth ladd dofydd 


gwywedig gwydd 


A thror’r afonydd 


Twf rhyfedd newydd 
Yn ambor meyfydd 

A syrthiaw coedydd 

A Deri gelltydd 

A Gestwng mynydd 
Hyd le ewastodydd 

Uchelhau dolydd 


Cynghlawr a elannydd 


Cadarn yn Nebydd 
A gwan yn droedrydd 
A gwaith gwybodydd 


Yn haul ysplennydd 
Dwy flynedd y sydd 


laros Ilwydd 


A throi Dinesydd 

Yn fan Pentrefydd 
Llyfnhau lawr E Ifydd 
A’r gwaith a dderfydd 
Duw ai nerth dyfydd 
Ag of a orfydd 
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21 And every irreligion 

22 Exhibiting an audacious front 
23 And but little faith, 

24 And the fomenting of wars 
25 And ignorant regulations 

27 In all countries, 

27 And many a tyrant 

28 Not believing his baptism 

29 Anda world without religion, 
30 And rebellion against the Al- 
mighty. 

31 And the trees withering 

$2 And rivers turned out of their 
courses, 

33 Strange and new growth 

34 In the grass of the fields, 

35 And the trees falling, 

36 The oaks of the highacclivities 
37 Andthe lowering of mountains 
38 To the level of even plains, 
39 The lifting up of the vales 

40 To an equal surface with the 
hills, 

41 The mighty become nobody, 
42 The weak with feet at liberty, 
43 And the operations of know- 
ledge 

44 Like the splendour of the sun; 
45 Two years there are 

46 To wait for the assemblies of 
armies, 

47 And to convert cities 

48 Into small villages, 

49 To level the face of the earth, 
50 And the work will be done, 
51 God will come in all his power, 
52 And he will overcome. 


Thomas ab Ifan ab Rhys ai cant. 


Note [ by Mr. FE. Wriiyrams. ] 


The lines are erroneously numbered in the Welsh, from 25 (which should 
have been 24) to the end, one too much each line ; this being remembered, 
the Welsh and English lines may be easily compared. 


[ Thus fur Mr. E. Wivtams.| 


The testimony of so celebrated an antiquary as Mr. 
Edward Williams, to the authenticity of this very extra- 
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ordinary prediction, and that there were others of “ an 
unaccountable cast,” is a very valuable document, more 
especially as the desire he evinces as a philosopher, to 
attribute them to mere human powers, renders his failure to 
account for them on those grounds the more remarkable ; 
that a man by mere human powers should be able to pre- 
dict events to take place, not only in his own days but at 
different intervals from the fifteenth to the nineteenth cen- 
tury, appears to be absolutely impossible. That such fulfil- 
ment of local and family predictions took place even in the 
last generation, we have had indubitable testimony of most 
respectable persons, some of whom were nearly related to 
the author of these remarks. 


It would occupy too much space here to particularise 
these minor predictions, nor is it necessary to do so, their 
object having been already attained. They have main- 
tained the credit of the prophet during succeeding genera- 
tions, and have caused the preservation of this most 
important prediction. 


We have seen upon the authority of Mr. E. Williams, 
that the early predictions were directed towards the support 
of Protestant principles, the object of the /ast is a con- 
firmation of the Christian religion itself. 


Having made these few general remarks, let us proceed 
to point to the application of the prophecy. To this end 
the translation of Mr. Edward Williams is here repeated : 


1 When the fourth comes, 1, 2, 3, 4 The friends of Britain, 
2 Of the same baptismal in the time of Twm Ifan Prys, 


name, were the Protestants of France 
3 Succeeding in the room of (the Huguenots) supported by 
the scatterer Queen Elizabeth. The “ room,” 


4 Of the friends of Britain. or place of their scatterer was the 
throne of France. The four that 
sat upon that throne of the same 
name, after the time of the pro- 
phet were four Louis’s, the last 
of whom was Louis XVIth. 

5 When he shall be, and not 5,6 A nominal King, but a real 

be, prisoner, the power being usurped 

6 A crippled King, by the national assembly. 

7 Commotions will arise (ap- 7, 8 Notoriously true. 

pear) ; 
8 And a perturbed world. 
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Multitudes will be seen 
From one sea to the other. 


And the cries of multitudes 
Daily resounding in the 
ears of the country. 


The country of France in 
alliance 

With many other countries, 
Like lions let loose 

Over the whole earth. 


And but little faith. 


And the tumult of coun- 
tries (agitation) 

And the shame little 

And the oppressor great, 

And every irreligion 

Exhibiting an audacious 
front, 

And but little faith. 


And the fermenting of 
wars 
And ignorant regulations. 
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9,10 Possibly navigation and 
commerce are here meant, which 
were wonderfully increased to- 
wards the close of the eighteenth 
century, from what they were in 
the fifteenth. 

11, 12 But the word “ multi- 
tudes,’ which in the 1 Ith line is 
again ‘used, is not inapplicable to 
the people of France themselves 
as having been previously applied 
to them, as the writer conceives, 
in Scripture Prophecies, a disser- 
tation upon which it is not in- 
tended to enter upon here. See 


it also applied to them by one of 


their own nation in the note upon 
the last line. 

13, 14, 15, 16 The slightest at- 
tention to the history of revolu- 
tionary France sufficiently proves 
this. 


17 Faith decreasing and infidelity 
rearing itself, even in England, 
but in France more especially. 
18, 19, 20, 21, 22 See French 
History. 


23 The same thing repeated to 
call the attention to the great 
national defection. 

24 Too obvious to need illustra- 
tion. 

25 ‘‘ Ignorant,” that is, contrary 
to true wisdom which is described 
by Solomon as founded on ‘the 
fear of the Lord.” In this sense, 
all their regulations were ‘‘ igno- 
rant,” but especially those which 
were levelled at the destruction 
of all religion, of which the aboli- 
tion of the sabbath was a striking 
instance. 
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In all countries. 


And many a tyrant 
Not believing his baptism. 


And a world without re- 
ligion, 

And rebellion against the 
Almighty. 

And trees withering 

And rivers turned out of 
their courses. 

Strange and new growth 

In the grass of the fields, 

And the trees falling, 


The oaks of the high ac- 
clivities, 

And the lowering of moun- 
tains 

To the level of even plains, 
The lifting up of the vales 

To an equal surface with 
the hills, 

The mighty become nobody, 

The weak with feet at li- 
berty, 

And_ the operations of 
knowledge 

Like the splendour of the 
sun. 


Two vears there are 


To wait for the assemblies 
of armies, 

And to convert cities 

Into small villages, 

To level the face of the 
earth. 

And the work will be done, 


God will come in all his 
power 
And he will overcome. 
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26 Great part of Christendom 
was infected with French prin- 
ciples. 

27, 28 The heads of the succes- 
sive parties who domineered over 
revolutionary France. 

29, 30 Emphatical repetition. 





31 “ Trees.”—The gentry. 

32 The whole system of things 
changed. 

33, 34 The canaille getting into 
power, 

35 The gentry who were seen 
withering, now fall. 

36 The noblesse. 


37 Even sovereign states de- 
stroyed 

38 And formed into Republics. 
39, 40,41,42 The same meaning 
as before, in other words to make 
it more striking. 


43,44 The arts and sciences im- 
proving rapidly and astonishingly. 


45 From 1812 to 1814. 
46 The Emperor Alexander. 


47, 48 Literally accomplished in 
Russia by extensive conflagrations, 
49 To throw down assumed do- 
minion, 

50 The restoration of the former 
order of things. 

51, 52 ** God will come.” 


his agrees with the description given us in the fiftieth 


Psalm of the phrase to come, where Asaph says, “Our God 
shall come and shall not keep silence, a fire shall devour 
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before him, and it shall be very tempestuous round about 
him. He shall call to the heavens from above, and to the 
earth, that he may judge his people. “ Gather my saints 
together unto me, those who have made a covenant with 
me by sacrifice.” 


Such was the coming of Christ at the destruction of 
Jerusalem. He did not keep stlence, the spreading of the 
Gospel followed the metaphorical ive and tempest. He 
called to the heavens from above, and to the earth, that he 
might judge his people, and eather his saints together unto 
him, agreeably to the « description of the coming in the 35th 
of Isaiah, where it is said, God will come with vengeance 
and a recompense. 


So at the conclusion of the revolutionary war, he came 
with “ Vengeance and a recompense ;” vengeance on oo i 
who had crucified and put him to an open shame, and ¢ 
recompense to those who had kept covenant wil oly 
fire, both literal and metaphorical devoured before him, 
and it was very tempestuous round about him. He called 
to the heavens and the earth (to men of high and of low 
degree) at that time when he judged his people, gathering 
his “saints” together to him, (those who had continued in 
his covenant.) He did not keep “silence.” The increased 
preaching of the Gospel followed. 


“And he will overcome.” That God fought for his 

“ saints” and reserved to himself the victory must be known 
to all who are in any degree acc uainted with the power of 
the Russian campaign of 1812, in which the greater part of 
Napoleon’s grand army, consisting of 680,000 men and 
176,550 horses, and composed of a great many diflerent 
nations, (“the country of France being in alliance with 
many other countries,” lines 13, 14,) thiserably perished 
from fire, and cold and hunger. This “ multitude of men, 
(lines 9—11) ‘ever formidable to the enemy, were only 
overcome by the elements.” A lively and touching picture 
of that terrible overthrow is given by M. Labaume, an 
officer in that very army, in his narration of that campaigne, 
who ascribes its disastrous results to the vengeance of an 
offended God. His work is full of most striking passages 
of which some idea may be conceived from the few followin, 
extracts : 


3 - 


‘Je raconte ce que j'ai vu: temoin d’un des plus grands 

. ane  & ¥ 
desastres qui aient jamais afflige une nation puissante. eos 
Reduit comme tous mes compagnons d’armes, a lutter contre les 
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derniers besoins; transi de froid, tourmenté par la faim, en proie 4 
tous les genres de souffrances, incertain, au lever de chaque soleil, 
si je verrais les derniers rayons du soir, doutant, le soir si Je 
verrais un jour nouveau; tous mes sentimens, semblaient s étre 
concentrés dans le désir de vivre pour conserver la mémoire de 
ce que je voyais; animé par cet indicible desir, toutes les nuits, 
assis devant un mauvais feu, sous une température de vingt a 
vingt-deux degrés au dessous de la glace, entouré de morts et de 
mourans, je retragais les éyénemens de la journée. Le méme 
couteau qui m’avait servi & depecer du cheval pour me nourrir, 
était employé a tailler des plumes de corbeau; un peu de 
poudre & canon, délayée dans le creux de ma main avec de la 
neige fondue, me tenait lieu d’encre et d’ecritoire. * * * * 

‘“ Ayant sans cesse devant les yeux le spectacle de cette foule 
de guerriers, misérablement extermines dans de lointains deserts, 
je n’ai été soutenu que par l’idée de rendre hommage a leur 
constance, & un courage qui ne s'est jamais démenti, enfin, a des 
exploits d’autant plus héroiques, qu’ils étaient perdus pour la patrie, 
et semblaient |’étre pour la gloire. Heureux si j’ai pu prouver, 
par cette relation importante, qu’au milieu de tant de desastres, 
nos braves ont tours eté dignes d’eux-mémes, qu’ils n’ont point 
manque a leur ancienne renommeée, et que, toujours redoutables 
d l'ennemi, ils n’ont été vaincus que par les élémens?” Pretace, 
pp. 1. et seq. 

Again in the body of the work, 

‘* Quel effrayant tableau me presenta, cette multitude d’hommes, 
accablee de toutes les miséres, et contenue dans un marais! 
Elle, qui deux mois auparavant, triumphante, couvrait la mottié 
de la surface du plus vaste des empires. Nos soldats, pales, 
defaits, mourans de faim et de froid, n’ayant pour se preserver 
des rigueurs de la saison que des lambeaux de pelisses, ou des 
peaux de mouton toutes brilees, se pressaient en gémissant le 
long de cette rive infortunee.””* 


Translation. 


‘*T recount what I have actually seen; a witness to one of the 
greatest disasters which ever afflicted a powerful nation. * * * * 
Reduced, like all my companions in arms, to struggle against the 
most urgent necessities, benumbed with cold, tormented by hunger, 
a prey to every species of suffering, uncertain as the sun arose 
each day whether I should behold his rays when setting, 
doubting every evening whether I should ever see the morrow; 
all my sentiments appeared to be concentrated in the desire of 
living to preserve the memory of what I saw: animated by this 


* Apprehensive that a portion of our readers may not understand the 


orginal, we have ventured to add a translation of the extract from Mons. 
Labaume’s work.— Editors. 
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inexpressible desire, I, every night, seated before a miserable 
tire, the atmosphere at a temperature of from 20° to 22° below 
freezing point, surrounded by the dead and the dying, retraced 
the events of the day. The same knife which had served me 
to cut off a piece of horse-flesh for nourishment, was employed 
in making pens of crow-quills ; a little gunpowder, mixed with 
some melted snow, in the hollow of my hand, served me for ink 
and inkstand, * * * * 

‘*Having incessantly before my eyes the sight of that crowd of 
warriors, who had been miserably exterminated in distant deserts, 
I was supported only by the idea of paying a tribute of homage 
to their constancy,—to a courage which had never failed, and, 
finally to exploits which were so much the more heroic, as that 
they were lost to their country, and in appearance, to glory. 

‘‘Happy shall I be if I have been able to prove, by this im- 
portant narration, that, surrounded by so many disasters, our 
brave countrymen always acted in a manner worthy of them- 
selves,—that they have never fallen short of their ancient renown, 
and that, ever redoubtable to the enemy, they were overcome by 
the elements alone.” Preface, pp. 1. et seq. 


Again, in the body of the work, 

‘What a frightful picture was presented to me by that multz- 
tude of men, overwhelmed by every species of misery, and occu- 
pying a marsh! A multitude which, two months previously, 
had covered, in triumph, half the surface of the most extensive of 
empires. Our soldiers, pale, cast down, dying with hunger and 
cold, having, to protect them from the rigours of the season, 
nothing but the rags of their cloaks, or sheep skins, partly 
destroyed by fire, groaning, crowded along the bank of that 
unfortunate river.” 


EPITAPH ON A POET. 


By the late Evwarp WILLIAMS. 


Here let a Bard unenvied rest, 
Where no dull critic dares molest ; 
Fscap’d from the familiar curse 

Of thread-bare coat and empty purse, 
From rough bumbailiff’s threat’ning duns, 
From stupid pride’s detested sons, 
From all those pest’ring ills of life, 
l'rom worse than all—a scolding wife. 
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HARMONY. 
Air,“ The De light of the Men of Harlech.’ 
Harmony, from heaven descended, 
First began when Chaos ended ; 
And thro’ time and space extended 
Heaven's first decree. 
Pleasure’s exultation, 
Sorrow’s consolation, 
Thou'rt the glow 
Which poets know 
From rich imagination : 
The very soul itself refining, 
Harmony and love combining ; 
God and man, and angels joining, 
Hail thee, Harmony ! 











































Music breaths the lover's story, 
Wakes in war the soldier’s glory, 
Leads in peace the dance before ye 
Merry maidens gay, 
Social friends endearing, 
Lonely hermits cheering, 
W inter’s gloom 
And summer’s bloom 
With richest rapture peering : 
Oh, spirit, thou to man befriending, 
Past the power of thought extending, 
Countless worlds in order blending 
Hail thee, Harmony ! Dovaston 


CYSONEDD.—Ton, “ Gorhofedd gwyr Harlech.” 
Daeth o nev Gysonedd gwirvodd, 
Ar gil tryblith y dechreuodd, 

A thrwy ang ac awd estynodd 

Cyntav raith y T ad. 

Gorhoen pob dywenydd: 

Hof ddyddank id ¢ ystudd. 

Ti liywres ce irdd, 
Hywedus veirdd, 

O gyvoeth gwych dearvelydd : 
la, yr enaid mewnav teri, 

Eilion maws a serch cysoddi, 
Duw a dyn ac engyl uni: 

Hael cysonedd mad. 
Funa alaw rin y cariad, 
Dyrch mewn rhyvel vri milwriad, 
Pair mewn heddweh lon gorelwad. 

Y morwynion syw. 

Ti cysonedd tinon, 

Llonedd didryvyddion, 

Coroni ddull, 
Y geuay wyll, 

A blodion hav yn hylon; 
Yspryd tii ddyn wyt nodded, 
liwnt iallu brvd amgyfred, 

‘Trev nydd bydoe dd, m: ith, avrived, 


Hael evsonedd ewiw. CAERVALLWCH 
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LLYN COCH HWYAD,—MY LAST BOTTLE. 


To him whose piscatory ambition is satisfied with Thames 
punt-fishing, who derives sport from the ignoble mbble of a 
gudgeon, or the sluggish weight of a hooked-b: irbel, and 
whose heart pants for no heartier enjoyment than to be rowed 
about by a greasy faced porter-swollen waterman, I do not 
address myself. The muddy flow of gas-tar bilge water, 
duly flavored with sundry concatinations of animal and 
vegetable filth, par exemple, dead dogs for the sausage- 
maker, and fermenting cabbage-stumps (a sauce piquante, 
ready prepared) for the potage aux legumes of a shilling 
restaurateur,—with Westminster or Vauxhall- bridge in the 
“glorious distance,” and wharfs and warehouses on either 
side,—above, the firmament shrouded in an impenetrable 
density of yellow vapor—rendering a passing view of blue 
sky almost a miracle; all these are my utter abomination. 
How different, and how exhilarating to the mind, at least to 
my mind, is a visit to an upland lake! there you are, among 
rocks and clouds, perfectly independent of the world below, 
indifferent to her bickerings, her crimes, and her jealousies ; 
this feeling alone is fit for an emperor: and then comes the 
early bright morning, the minnow spimning like lightning 
you cannot descry its revolutions, and “the run, ” and the 
captive, burnished with vermilion and gold, springing from 
the lake, with a shoot full two yards above its surfac e—nay, 
dashes and splashes about, until the very corruch * follows 
his struggles ; or the westerly warm breeze rippling at mid- 
day, fatally destructive to the beautiful trout, inviting the 
experienced fly-fisher to the pool, whose department of the 

“yentle art” 1s more elegant and interesting than any other ; 
these are delightful indeed. But if you are bent upon 
killing darge quantities of trout, m a moderately deep hill- 
lake, use the flue. 

In July, two seasons ago, I visited a favorite lake in 

North Wales, called Llyn Coch Hwyad, (the pool of the 
Red Duck. ) The air was exceedingly cold, and [ knew that 
with the minnow, the worm, or fly, success was hopeless. + 


* A portable wicker boat, of most ancient Celtic origin, still used in 
Wales and Ireland, and I believe in Scotland, Anglice, coracle. 

+t Though generally quarterly publications abound in learned disquisi- 
tion, politics in all its branches, and philosophy in its erudite, but frequently 
abstrusive ly dry detail, still I think that they should not exclude what 1s 
philosophical as well as entertaining; the habits and peculiarities of animals 
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I therefore set the flue-nets,—no sinecure I assure you, to be 
blown about on a mountain lake, stormy, witha north wind, 
cuttingly severe, stinging and benumbing the hands, and 
half a dozen flues, each forty yards in length, to lay from a 
rocking coracle, buoy ant a sa cork.—T his, I repeat, for the 
information of the uninitiated, is no sinecure. Well, the 
difficulty being overcome, I retraced my steps to the shep- 
herd’s cottage, tired indeed, but hungry, ravenously 
hungry; no sauce like keen air and hard work ! My 
wallet, containing hunter’s beef and brown bread, together 

with eau de vie of the best quality, soon appeared on the 
oaken table, a feast for any man; but for me, a feast in- 
deed, Cena Pontifica, Cena Aditials. Mallen, the shep- 
herd’s pretty daughter, was placing several little additions 
to the meal on the table, and, for a single instant, I in- 
clined my head towards Mallen, when a crash interrupted 
us both. Heaven and earth! the bottle lay upon the flags, 
broken in an hundred pieces. The ‘shepherd's dog, 
“ Courge,” the shaggy thief, with a spirit of cunosity in- 
separable from his tribe, had pushed his rough nose into 
the w allet, and the panacea of my woes, the starved fisher- 
man’s elixir, brandy, my only bottle of brandy, to its last 
drop, streamed on the earth. 


Alas, reader, thou wilt not surely smile at my misfortune; 
pierced through and through by the frosty air, and actually 
drowsy with fatioue on the hills, many miles from civilized 
comforts, is indeed no cause for merriment. 1 have read of 


have occupied the attention of the most learned men; it will not therefore, 
I trust, be considered inappropriate, to introduce here a slight notice of 
a little bird, not so well known as | think it should be, I allude to the 
Totanus Hy — ucus or sandpiper: by baiting small hooks with worms on the 
margin of lakes in the summer, any number may be taken; it is nota cruel 
death, for the little animal is quickly suffocated, and there is no article of ~~ 
more delicate than the flesh of the sandpiper, after he has sojourned for 
short time at an inland lake. This nem me of the destructiveness of ates 
to another class of aquatic fowl. The owner of a large meer, in Shropshire, 
a few years ago, perceived a rapid diminution in the number of his wild- 
ducks, the keepers were on the alert, but could not fora long time account 
for the circumstance. One evening, however, they perceived two men 
engaged on the banks of the meer, moving with noiseless caution, and the 
keepers succeeded in arresting them in the very act of laying a very simple, 
but destructive duck-trap ; it consisted of strong twine attached toa baited 
hook ; in the middle of the twine, half a brick was fastened, and poised upon 
the bank ; when the duck swallowed the hook, his fluttering drew the brick 
into the pool, the weight of which dragged the bird’s head under water, and 
his _ ensued before he could alarm his companions with a single 
quar 
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the privations of war,—of Hannibal and his followers in the 
Alps, —of the Poles, the suffering Poles, banished by des- 
potism to ete nal snows,—God he ‘Ip shen for | Aave had a 
taste of it myself at Llyn Coch Hwyad, and I can pity them. 
But what is to be done? Here I am, a living ic icle. I 
must get Mallen to make me a roaring turf fire, and I 
must send Evan to Llanervail, a village five miles off, for 
whatever the little imn will afford. Let me see, ’tis now 
three o’clock, Evan will be back before five ; pretty good 
work thou wilt say, reader. But you do not know that 
wild looking animal Evan, the shepherd, five feet eight, 
limbs of brass, lightly made too, with a chest that a pond 
street dandy would give his most bewitching cur! for,— 
ample play for lungs: there,—homely hving, = mountain 
air, and constant exercise, these will enable “van to bound 
over the hills not quite, but very nearly, as tast as the wild 
sheep. But here comes Evan. “™ Well, Evan, here | am, 
thanks to Courge, with neither brandy or ewrw; and you 
must start off for Llanervail for either one or the other, and 
lose no time on the road, man.”” I had no need, however, 
for further orders; after all, the fickle goddess befriended 
me. Old John Getthyn, the smuggler, had lately been 
visiting the hill, and had dispensed a bountiful supply of 
Erin’s potteen among the shepherds ;—quickly and amply 
were the solids and fluids disc ussed : oh, elorious ene 
half an hour made me another man! I returned, like “ 
giant refreshed,” to the flues, where [ found nine trout, one 
more than five pounds weight, battling in the meshes lke 
an otter. Poor fellow, I saved him further trouble; pop- 
ped him into the coracle, took another modicum of potteen, 
and thought no more of ‘* My Last Bottle.” 


TRIAD FROM THE WELSH. 


By the late Eywarv W1iLLIAMs. 


Turee things with contempt have | treated through life,—~ 
A soldier that lives upon rapine and strife ; 

A maser that coffers detestable gains ; 

And fashion’s dull puppy, that thing without brains. 
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COPY OF AN ANCIENT UNPUBLISHED MANUSCRIPT 
Vol. KKKK, page 207—9, Carte’s MSS., Bodleian Library, Oxford. 
(OFFICE AND FUNCTIONS OF THE OLD BARDS.) 


Tue office and function of the British or Cambrian Bards 
was to keep and preserve Tr: chof ynys Brydain, that is, the 
three records or memorials of Brittain, which otherwise is 
called the Bruttish antiquitie, which consisteth of three 
varts, and is called T’rt chof; for the preservation whereof, 
when the Bards were graduated at their commencements, 
they were rew: arded with treble re ward, one reward for every 
cof, as the ancient Bard, Tudur Ale d doth recite of this 
Tric hof: and his reward of the same at his commencement 
and graduation of the royall wedding of Evan ap Davidd ap 
Ithel Vychan, of Northopp, in Inglefield, in Fflintshire, 
which he on the cerd marunad of the said hes van ap Davide 
Ithel recited thus: 

Cyntaf neuadd in graddwyd, 

Vy oror llys f’eryr lluyd ; 

Am Dri chof im dy rchafodd 

Yn neithior Nwn a thair rodd. 
And soe you may see that he was exalted and graduated att 
the said wedding for his knowledge in the said Tri chof, and 
was rewarded with three severall rew: ardes, one for e very cof. 
The one of the said three cof is the history of the notable 
arts of the Kings and Princes of this Land of Brutt: aen and 
Cambria. And the second of the said three cof is the lan- 
guage of the Brittons, for which the Bards ought to vive 
account for every word and syllable therein, when the vy are 
demanded the reof, and to preserve the ane ient tongue, and 
not to intermix it with any forraigne tongue, or to bring any 
forraigne word amongst it to the prejudice of their owne 
words, whe reby they might be forgotten or extirped., 


And the third cof was to keepe the genealogies or descents 
of the nobility, their division of lands and armes: for the 
descents, armes, and division of lands were but one of the 
three cof. The ancient Bards had a stipe nd out of everv 
lowland in the countrey for their maintenance, and the 
said Bards also had a perambulation or a visitation once 
every three years to the houses of all the gentlemen in the 
country, which was called ¢ ‘ylch clera, for preserving of the 
said T'ri chof, at which perambulation they did collect all the 
memorable things that were done and fell out in eve ry country 
that concerned their profession to take notice of, and write 
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it downe; soe that they could not be ignorant of any me- 
morable artes, the death of any great person, his descent, 
division or portion of landes, armes, and children, in any 
countrey within their perambulation. At which perambu- 
lation the said Bards received three rewards, being a sett 
and a certain stipend from every gentleman to whose house 
they were entertained in their yerambulation, which stipend 
or reward was called clera. Cerdd foliant is the poemes of 
laude and praise made in the commendation of a gentleman 
or a gentlewoman in his lifetime. Cerdd farunad are 
mournfull poemes, made in lamentation of a gentleman’s 
death after his decesse. Those men that I call and tearme 
here by the title of gentleman, is called, in our language, 
Gur bonhedic ; and there is noe mann by the law admitted 
to be called Gur bonhedic but he that patternally descendeth 
from the Kings and Princes of this land of Brittain; for 
bonhedic is as much as nobilis in Latin, and the paternal 
ascent of every gentleman most ascend to royall persons, 
from whom every gentleman did hold his lands and his 
armes. 


And if a gentleman be soe descended by father and 
mother, then is he stiled or tituled by the lawe, bonhedic 
canhugnawl, which signifieth a perfect nobleman ‘by father 
and by mother : : and this title bonhedic is the first title that 
a man hath, and remaineth in his blood from his birth to 
his death ; and this title bonhed cannot be really given b 
any man whatsoever to any man, or any that hath it really 
be deprived of it. All other titles may be taken from man, 
and may extinguish by his death or other casualties, but 
this cannot; for he bringeth this title into the world, and is 
not extinguished by his “death, for it remaineth in his blood 
to his posteritie, soe that he cannot be severed from it. 


Common persons of late yeares have taken upon them the 
title of bonhed or generositie, but they are not really bonhedic, 
but are soe called or tearmed for fashion-sake, by reason of 
their wealth, offices, or behaviour, which are but transitory 
things ; and bonhed consisteth in no transitory thing, but 
ina “permanent. Soe that hereby you may understand that 
the gentrie of the countrey had a speciall interest in the 
Tri cof ; for the historyes were the arts and deedes of their 
ancestors and kinsmen, and the preservation of the language, 
armes, descents, and divisions of lands, were their owne 
proper service, and therefore the stipend paid by them to 
the Bards was not constituted without good cause thereunto, 
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nor their entertainments in their perambulation allowed unto 
them but upon good cause and reason. And all the histo- 
ries and arts of the Kings and Nobilitie were collected by 
them, all the battells were recorded by them, and expressly 
remembered upon the Cerdd foliant of such noble persons 
as had performed the service in field, and upon there Cerdd 
pt soe that there could be no mistaking of truth in 
setting downe histories from three yeares to three yeares : 
and there was a great punishment inflicted by the law upon 
the Bards, with long imprisonment, loss of place and dig- 
nitie, with great disgrace, if any of them should sett downe 
for truth but the truth, in any historie all treatie whatsoever. 


For no man did treat of any battell, but such as was an 
eye-witnesse thereof; for some of the chiefest of the Bards 
were the marshalls of all battells, and for counsell in the 
field, and the king’s or generall’s intilligencers how the bat- 
tells went on, soe that they could not be ignorant of any 
passage or things done in the field; they did not write of 
battells by hearsay a farr of by relation, unlesse 1t were some 
suddaine fight or skirmish unexpected, for in all battells of 
moment they were present; as I shall expresse it at large 
in another place, and my warrant and authority to prove 
the same. 


Our histories were not written by schoolemasters, that 
travailed no further for their knowledge then a child’s jour- 
ney from his breakfast to his lesson; nor by any muncke, 
that journied noe farther then from masse to meat; nor b 
any prentice, that had noe other education but from shopp 
to markett; nor by any base person of birth, condicion or 
calling ; but by noble bards, nobly descended barons, and 
followers to lords and princes. King Arthur, and two of 
his knights, Sir Tristam and Sir Lambrocke were bards, as 
testifieth these few verses: 

Artur aesden a Tristan 

A Lywarc henn cyfare can. 
And the Pencerd, or Bard Teylu, was of soe high a vocation, 
that he sate at meat next to the Penteylu (which is called 
princeps familia); and had such respect and honour done 
unto him, that it was the office of the Penteylu, being the 
fourth person of the land, to lay his hand upon his harpe, 
to hold it him while he did play uppon it a song to the 
king, in presence of the king, at the festivall times of the 
yeare, Christmas, Ester, and Whitsontide, to grace him. 
And the-chief bards were very often of the king’s counsell ; 
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and the chief bard was to sitt in a chayre in the king’s 
house, all festivall dayes, when the king and his family sat 
in state; and none of the bards, but the chief bard in the 
land, was admitted then to sitt in a chatre. And in figure 
of that, when the commencement of bards was, for their 
graduation, their cheifest title was Pencerd, and the cheifes 
of Pencerd of all the bardes, had a jewell, in form of a 
chaire, bestowed uppon him uppon his creation or gradua- 
tion, which he was to fix to his shoulder with a ribond, or 
such like thing, and then was he called Bard Cadeiriog, 
that is, achayred bard; and this chayred bard was to sit in 
a chayre in the king’s house, or any where else that he 
came; which was not lawfull to any bard else by vertue of 
his dignitie of bardshipp, to have in the king’s house or 
court, or claime it any where else as his right, but only the 
Bard Cadeiriog, who had wonne the chayre upon disputa- 
tion openly before the king, at commencement time, or at 
a royall wedding, when the Bard Cadeiriog was dead that 
formerly enjoyed the said jewell; or else it was yielded unto 
the cheif bard of knowledge and worth, by the bards with- 
out disputation, by reason of his knowne sufficiencie in his 
profession to surpasse all the rest of the bards ; and soe he 
had it (pro confesso,) that he was the chief bard of know- 
ledge in that dominion. But, if any bard whatsoever, chal- 
lenge to dispute for it, it could not be given, (pro confesso, ) 
that he was the chief bard, but he must dispute for it, and 
accomplish the proverb all that time, viz. “ win it and 
weare it;” for he should not wear it, unlesse he did winne 
it uppon triall, or was yielded unto him by all the residue 
of the bards, upon confession of preheminent and singular 
knowledge and worth in him above all the rest; for the 
dignitie of a bard, amongst the Brittams and Cambrians, 
was a very honourable dignitie, and the bards were very 
honourable men and of the blood royall, and called the 
kings and princes by the title of cosins and fellowes, as 
Bledyn Vard called Lewelyn ap Iorwerth (which the Eng- 
lish men doe call Leolinus Magnus), the prince of Cambria, 
his cozin, in these verses following : 

Collais a gerais o gar ag argluyd 

Erglyu en tramguyd trymguyn anwar 

Collais chwe teyrn cedyrn cydfar 

Chwech eryr cedwyr cadar y darpar 


Llewelyn ai blant blaengar vrodorion 
Ae haelion wirion oer eu galar. 


That was Lewelyn himself, and David and Gruffyth his 
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sonns, and Goch, Lewelyn, and David, the three sons of 
Griffith ap Lewelyn; oe soe did Cyndelu, the great Bard 
or Poet, when he called Maddock ap Meredyth, the Prince 
of Powis, his lord and fellow, or fellow lord, uppon his 
poemes made in commendation of the said Maddoc. Thus, 
profi prydy: 

Cyfarchaf im ri rad f’obeit 

Cyfarchaf cyfarchais e canweit ; 

Y profi prydu, (i. e. o brifieith,) opieit—eurgerd, 

Ym argluyd cedymdeit. 

And, in like manner, Iolo Goch did challenge his kindred 
with Ithel ap Robert of Coed y Mynyd, in Tegeingle, uppon 
his poem made to the said [thel, wherein he writeth the 
kindred thus : 

Eyd ar un tro clo clod 

Er un luyt o Ronwyluyd 
Post Defryd pais dryfruyd 
An henfeistr gwys yn hanfod 
Kydwersog kof diweirsalm 
Vum ag ef yn dolef dalm. 

And thus you may understand that the Ancient Bards, 
in the time of kings and princes, were there kinsmen; and 
for the next age, after the princes, they were kinne to the 
nobility of the country, as Iolo Goch, to Ithell ap Robert ap 
Coed y Mynyd; and Lewelyn Goch ap Meuricke hen, to 
the noble familie of Nanneu. Neither should any base per- 
son, in the times of kings of Brittain and Cambria, presume 
to study or to enter into the learning or profession of a 
Bard; but when the law fell, the limitation of the law fell 
alsoe, and other meane men of birth having good qualities 
were admitted to study the doctrin of the Bards, and to 
proceed in their profession to their graduation, but under 
the title and vocation of prydiddion. 

After the dissolution of the anncient Brittish government 
of Cambria, and the reducement thereof under the king of 
England, in Edward the First his time, who not respecting 
the honour nor the dignity of the Brittain nation, law anti- 
quitie, or rights, but endevoured by all the means he and all 
his successors could, untill Henry the Seventh’s time, to 
destroy and extinguish both them, their honour, and anti- 
quitie, 

All which time the nobilitie and barons of Cambria did 
receive such old Bards, after the death of their princes, (as 
were then being,) into their protection, and encouraged 
them to take disciples unto them that were fitt and apt to 
that profession; and gave unto them, after the subversion 
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of the law, all their stipends, rights, privileges, and enter- 
tainments, amongst them, as fully, and as large, as when 
the law was in force. 


And all this, all the great knowledge of the Bards, their 
creditt and worth, is altogether decayed and worne out, soe 
that at this time they are extinguished amongst us. 

And the Prydyddion at this time likewise are of noe esti- 
mation, for diverse reasons ; neither did the Bards write any 
continuance of the aforesaid Historie att all sithence the law 
was extinguished by the death of the princes, whose arts 
they were bound to preserve; so that there is noe history 
written by the Bards sithence the death of Lewelyn ap 
Gruftyth ap Lewelyn, the last prince of Cambria; for they 
had noe princes of their owne to sett forth their arts. And 
all the worthy arts of the Cambrians, since the death of 
their princes, and their annexation to the crowne of Eng- 
land, were all assumed by the kings of England, and by 
the Englishmen, with whom they did serve as subjects to 
the kings of England: soe that all the accions and deedes 
of the Cambrians were drowned under the English title, 
and shadowed by the English baner; and thereby the Eng- 
lishmen got and assumed to themselves the honour due to 
the Cambrians, and the reward for their deserts, as Virgill 
saith : 

Hos ego versiculos feci, tulit alter honores, 

Sic vos non vobis, &c. 
But as for the arts of some of our countrymen, since the 
time of the reigne of our princes (I will, God willing), 
another time, and in another place, sett it forth. 

And in respect, the language of the Brittains is one of the 
Tri chof, and part of the antiquitie of Brittain; I will write 
a little concerning the same, for you to understand how to 
read it perfectly, and understand it rightly, and then I will 
proceed to the history of the kings of Brittain and Cambria, 
as [ have found it in some of our ancient bookes, one 
whereof I have sett forth at this time for a foundation of a 
greater work,* hereafter to be set forth, which must have 
his chief dependance upon this booke; and therefore, before 
I do enter that part of antiquitie which treateth of the arts 
and deeds of the kings and princes of this land of Brittain 
and Cambria, I will begin with the foundation of grammer, 
and treat of some things of the letters and characters, and 
the true and perfect sound, tone, and accent thereof, that is 
used in our modern language. 


* The only work contained in this Ms. is the present article, which is 
much to be regretted. 
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APOSTROPHE TO SLEEP. 


“Steep, gentle sleep, 

Nature’s soft nurse, how have I frighted thee, 

That thou no more wilt weigh my eyelids down 
And steep my senses in forgetfulness ? 

Why rather, sleep, liest thou in smoky cribs, 

Upon uneasy pallets stretching thee, 

And hush’d with buzzing night-flies to thy slumber, 
Than in the perfumed chambers of the great, 

Under the canopies of costly state, 

And lull’d with sounds of sweetest melody ; 

O thou dull god, why liest thou with the vile 

In loathsome beds; and leavest the kingly couch, 
A watch-case, or a common larum bell? 

Wilt thou upon the high and giddy mast . ’ 
Seal up the ship-boy’s eyes, and rock his brains 
{In cradle of the rude imperious surge; 

And in the visitation of the winds, 

Who take the ruffian billows by the top, 

Curling their monstrous heads, and hanging them 
With deafening clamours in the slippery shrouds, 
That, with the hurly, death itself awakes? 

Canst thou, O partial sleep! give thy repose 

To the wet sea-boy, in an oth so rude ; 

And, in the calmest and most stillest night, 

With all appliances and means to boot, 

Deny it to a king?”— 
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Translation. 

Cwsg, hynaws gwsg, 
Gwar vamaeth anian, pa dychrynais ti, 

Mal vy amrantau syn ni cheui mwy, ' 
Vy mhwyll i vwydaw mewn anghoviant? Cwsg, 
Pam hytrach y gorweddi ar dy hyd, 

Mewn lleoedd myglyd, ar weleuach cul, 

A chylion nos yn siaw iti hun: 

Noe yn aroglus gelloedd gwych ac eang, ; 
ls mwdau costvawr, a sain melawd maws 

Er dylonyddu. Ti swrth dduw, paham 

Gorweddi gyda brwnt mewn fiaidd wal, 

A gadu glwth breninawl vel pe bai 

Caes oriawr, neu * alarm-gloch? A wnei di gloi 

Liygadau morwr, ban ar hwylbren chwidr, 

A siglaw mewn crud rhwth o ddnau braisg 

Ei venydd a govwyad erchyll, gwynt 

Yn cipiaw ger eu brig y gwenyg fraw, 

Eu penau certh yn torchi, ac a thwrv 

Byddarus plith y rhafau lithrig vry 

Eu crogi, angeu ei hyn defroa wrth 

Y froch? A elli di, o bleidgar gwsg, 

Roi saib i hogyn gwlyb y mor ar awr 

Mor vlin, ac yo y glau, tawelav nos, 

A phob cyvleusdra genit a phob modd 

Ynghyd,1 vrenin hyn nacau?” CAFRVALLWCH. 








* From a/, and garm; i.e. a ery of great distress. 
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| To the Editors of the Cambrian Quarterly. 
GENTLEMEN, q 
In the Graphic Historical Illustrator, edited by Mr. Brayley, f 
vol. i. p. 208, just published, is a wood-engraving, purporting Be 


to represent a cromléch, near Newport, Pembrokeshire, called 
Coeten-Arthur. It is described as ‘‘ consisting of four upright 
irregular stones, each about seven feet and a half high, upon 
three of which rests an immense top stone, eighteen feet in length, 
and nine feet across in the widest part. At one end it is nearly 
three feet in thickness. Its mean breadth is about six feet and 
a half, the narrowest end not being more than four feet in 
width.” The woodcut was executed from a drawing by Dudley 
, Costello, Esq. 

Now, on looking into a sketch-book of mine, of the year 1820, 
I find a very different representation, one in which the top stone 
appears immense, instead of little larger than the uprights, and 
the pencil memorandum states the length thirteen feet, the 
width nine feet, and depth four; that it is at a short distance 
from Newport, and stands in a field called Pare y goeten, sup- 
ported by only ¢wo of the upright stones. 

As there exists this discrepancy, I am induced to send you a 
copy of the sketch, in order that the two may be compared with 
the original, if there be only one, as is my impression; or that it 
may be announced in your pages that there are two cromléchs, 
each of which has been correctly drawn. . 

I have the honour to be, Gentlemen, 
Most truly yours, 
Samu. R. MEYRICK, K.H. 


a ae NORM ene: 


Liuys Gopric, (or Gooprica Court,) 
Sir Hy Nrorppo, 5 Mis Tachwedd, 1832. 
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Dra. ROBERT RECORDE. 


Extract from a Letter written by Mr. Joseph Morris to Sir 
Samuel Rush Meyrick, dated Shrewsbury, May 3, 1832. 


Ir it would not be unpardonable to notice here one or two 
subjects which are irrelevant to the matter of your inquiry, I 
would mention, that I observe with regret, that no correspondent 
of the Cambrian Quarterly has given an answer to the inquiry 
of Elvaeliad, (vol. iii. p. 365,) relative to the birth-place and 
biography of Dr. Recorde, the celebrated mathematician. 

» . ~ + * . - 

Of Dr. Recorde I am not able to give a biography, but as- 
suredly he was a Welshman, a native of Tenby, in Pembroke- 
shire, being the son of Thomas Recorde, Esq. of that place, by 
his first wife Rose, daughter of Thomas Jones of Machynlleth, 
co. Montgomery, and he was grandson of Roger Recorde, Esq. 
of “« Est Wel,” in Kent; Richard Recorde, elder brother of the 
doctor, (of Tenby, too,) had three sons and five daughters, the 
eldest son (and heir), nephew of course to the doctor, was 
Robert Recorde, who was living at Tenby in the year 1597. He 
had at that time four sons and five daughters; his two younger 
brothers and his five sisters were also then living, and were all of 
them married, 


I take the liberty of mentioning this fact to you, sir, because 
inquiries of this nature are apt to excite a certain degree of 
general interest in all those circles under the cognizance of which 
they come, and, it is to be hoped, that some able correspondent 
of the Cambrian Quarterly will properly elucidate the subject. 


ICH DIENE. 


To the Editors of the Cambrian Quarterly. 
GENTLEMEN, 


Mr. Witttams, in acknowledging and returning the courtly 
courtesy of the obeisance with which the champion for the 
Teutonic origin of this motto, according to the refined etiquette 
of the chivalric ritual enters the lists against him, begs leave to 
remind Sir Samuel Meyrick that Mr. W. has not presumed 
boldly to assert, but merely to suggest, a new interpretation of 
this device, which might happily reconcile it to a Cambrian 
derivation. 


Unpardonably temerarious indeed would it have been for an 
esquire, who has not won his spurs, to have ventured boldly to 
assert any thing on the subject of armorial bearings, in contra- 
diction to the high authority of the stalwart knicht of the ancient 
armour. In truth, Sir Samuel is so completely covered all over 
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cap a pre with “ helm and haubecks twisted mail,” that he leaves 
no one assailable part about him open to attack, whilst the keen 
but highly polished edge of his weapon is wresistible. Mr, 
Williams, therefore, in token of his discomfiture and defeat, drops 
the point of his lance and his pen to Sir Samuel, trusting to him, 
as to a true knight, that he will accept this amende honorable for 
his ransom, and grant him a sauf conduit from the tournament. 


The very few observations Mr. W. has now to make, are 
offered rather by way of explanation and to cover his retreat, 
than with any intention on his part of prolonging so unequal a 
combat. 


In the first place, both Sir Samuel and Mr. W., in honourable 
warfare, are in duty bound to admit that the construction put upon 
the motto by our “ tierce partie,” with whom we both of us differ 
in Opinion, by Peris, has been recognized by no less authority 
than that of a German prince, a man of letters, whose work has 
been stamped by the “ Imprimatur” of the venerable Goéthe, 
the first of modern German literati, in the very teeth of all that 
national prejudice which must have led the Germans to have 
preferred a ‘Teutonic to a Celtic origin of the motto. The book 
to which Mr. W. alludes, ‘* Tour in England, Ireland, and 
France,” by a German Prince, is now in everybody’s hands, and 
it is only necessary to refer to page 77 of the first volume of this 
work, where the Eich Dyn of Peris is preferred, as the true in- 
terpretation, to the Ich Dien, which is there considered a cor- 
ruption. To Peris then, at least, are we Welshmen indebted for 
the honour that, for ever hereafter, it may be presumed a certain 
number of copies of the Cambrian Quarterly will find their way 
to the capitals of Berlin and Vienna. 

The origin of the French mottoes of our Norman princes, and 
of those of the House of Orange, both of them closely connected 
with France, and consequently with her language, is too well 
known to need any explanation, but that of our Prince of Wales 
can only be conjectured. Besides, there is great difference 
between the French devices and that of /ch Diene ; that Dieu et 
Mon Droit, and “ Je Maintiendrai,” are ‘‘ totidem verbis” ex- 
clusively French; the words, of which they are respectively 
composed, form part of no other language than that of France ; 
but the component words of the Prince of Wales’s motto are, at 
this day, and without the change of a single letter, as good 
Welsh as they are German. In fact, /eh and Dien appertain in 
common to the Celtic and the Teutonic, only they imply very 
different meanings accordingly as they are interpreted in this or 
that tongue, and whether “I serve,” or ‘‘ Behold destruction !” 
be the more appropriate motto for a warrior prince is, after all, 
mere matter of taste. 

If, as it is stated, ‘ the effigy on the monument represents the 
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Black Prince’s appearance in war,” it should seem, in some sort, 
an infringement of this testamentary request to place his head ox 
a tournament helmet instead of on a war helmet; the prince, be 
it observed, only desiring to have the ‘* visage mue,” the face 
uncovered. And if it was the effigies of his ‘‘ appearance in 
war,” that the prince particularly wished to have represented on 
his tomb, one should also have thought that the distinctive badge 
of his arms of peace “ had no business there.” Besides, we are 
told that the plume was common to this prince’s father and_ his 
brothers. What then was it, if he did not wear this scroll, that 
distinguished him from them in the battle field ? 


In answer to the objection that the Welsh interpretation of 


Ich Dien “is so unlike any other motto on record,” it may be 
alleged that we certainly have a number of minatory mottos 
breathing defiance to the enemy, though none perhaps exactly 
similar to this. Such, for instance, is the Welsh motto of the 
Wilkins’ family, Syn ar dy hin, ‘ Take care of thyself!” at 
once threatening and forewarning. Then, of a more modern de- 
scription, we have Aut vincere aut mori; Bella! Horrida Bella; 
‘© Ava ce!” and a great number of the same kind. 

Mr. W. is obliged to Sir 8. M. for correcting the error in 
which he had fallen respecting the Picts, in supposing them to 
have been so called from their being picti, or painted; although 
it is an error into which Mr. W. has been led by uno less autho- 
rity than that of Pomponius Mela, of Camden, of almost all our 
English historians and antiquaries, and also of one of our his- 
torical poets of equestrian rank, who tells us, 


‘* The naked Pict, his enemies to seare, 
Paints on his skin the semblance of a bear.” 


[t seems, however, they were called Picts, Gwvddel Fichti, and 
Pictish;* not, as has been generally supposed, from their pic- 
torial, but their predatory propensity, a quality which does not 
seem to entitle them to that character for superior civilization 
which Sir Samuel vindicates by asserting ‘‘ they were far more 
civilized than the Maceate and the Caledonians, who, three 
hundred years before, had painted their faces,” since to pilfer 
and to paint seem equally repugnant to our ideas of refinement. 

Here Mr. W. begs leave to submit, with very rreat defer- 
ence to Sir Samuel Meyrick, whether this expression of Ewne- 
nius, ** Caledonum aliorumque Pictorum sylvas,” might not 
warrant the inference that the Picts and the Caledonians were 
the same people; or at least that the Caledonians were included 
in the more general name of Picts. 


* Pretish, in the old Caledonian language, signified pilferers or p! \n- 
derers, , 
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Sir Samuel, in his note on Mr. W.’s expression, ‘ The 
proud battalions of braggart France,” inquires, ‘‘ Why, brag- 
gart?” Why, because the French, in all ages, have been dis- 
posed to brag a little too much. Mr. W. has not impugned 
their valour. "A nation may be, at the same time, very boastful 
and very brave; and that this is the case with France can 
scarcely be denied. Mr. W. is glad, however, to have this 
opportunity of acknowledging that the French are, in war, a brave 
and generous enemy, and in peace the most amiable and kind 
and delightful of friends. But still the Gallic cock is apt to 
crow a little too much. And to prove this, we have only to 
open Ville-Hardouin, Joinville, Froissart, or Monstrelet. But, 
without citing their Fanforranades before the battles of Cressy, 
Poictiers, and Agincourt, it will be quite sufficient to refer to 
the following grandiloquous expression, trumpeted forth in one 
of Bonaparte’s general orders during the Peninsular war: 
‘‘ When, after three short months, I shall have driven the leopard 
into the ‘sea,” &e. 


Mr. W., in retiring from the field discomfited, but not 
dissatisfied, consoles himself with the reflection, and this he 
speaks seriously, and badinage apart, that he has been the means 
of eliciting, from perhaps the only person capable of affording 
it, much valuable additional information on a very curious me 
ject, hitherto but little understood by our best antiquaries. 


To the Editors of the Cambrian Quarterly. 


GENTLEMEN, 


As neither Pennant nor his followers (the guide books) have ever 
noticed, that the battlements of the Eagle. Tower, in Caernarvon 
castle, were all surmounted with busts. perhaps you will not 
deem the fact unworthy of notice in your valuable miscellany. 





Though much mutilated by time and weather, they present a 
series of armed heads of the time of Edward I. Three of the 
most perfect, taken from parts not contiguous, are sketched 
above. Several wear the tournament- helmet, with the indica- 
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tions of being surmounted by crests like the first of these, on 
which you may perceive the remains of the cross fleury that 
ornamented the ocularium or sight. Whether any of these crests 
represented an eagle, which was one of Edward the First’s crests, 
a near inspection can alone determine ; but what is shewn, by the 
ciceroni, as an eagle of ancient Roman sculpture, is a shapeless 
mass of stone that would do as well for any thing else. The 
second head seems to show the hood of mail, with the ornamental 
circle upon it; and the third, the cylindrical helmet worn in the 
time of Henry the Third, but occasionally used in that of Edward 
the First. 1 will take this opportunity of observing that the 
statue of the English monarch, which surmounts the entrance 
gateway, is by no means in the threatening attitude so hastily 
asserted by Pennant. 

Hoping these remarks may lead those who are on the spot, 
and have the time and convenience for so doing, to survey these 


curious relics more accurately, 
I remain, 


Respectfully yours, 


SamMueL R. Meyrick. 


Goopricu Court; 
November 3, 1832. 


The only other instances [| know of military stone figures on 
the battlements of castles, are at Chepstow, and in the vile 
imitation at Alnwick. 


To the Editors of the Cambrian Quarterly. 
GENTLEMEN, 


Aut who wish to uphold the Bardic doctrine of Y gwir en erbyn 
y byd, must feel obliged to your anonymous correspondent for 
telling the truth about the inscription on the cromléch in Kil- 
kenny; and I only regret that he did not stamp his communica- 
tion with the mark of authenticity, by signing to it hisname. As 
to myself, | never was in Ireland, but felt bound to take for 
granted what had been sanctioned by the Irish antiquaries, in 
such publications as the Collectanea de Reb. Hibern. and the 
Archwologia; though I must say, at first sight of the represen- 
tation, | was a good deal staggered. I have, not very long ago, 
learnt from my friend, Mr. Crofton Croker, that most of the 
Ogham inscriptions given by General Vallancey were the fabri- 
cations of a schoolmaster; and, it was evident to me, that he 
had mistaken a common Chinese counter for a Cutic coin. 
These facts showed him so credulous, that I should have hesi- 
tated to rely on his engravings had not a similar communication 
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from another quarter been made to the Society of Antiquaries of 
England, and published, as 1 have said above, in their transac- 
tions. But, I must say, these tricks, to impose on such persons 
as are willing to illustrate the antiquities of their country, are 
far from being creditable to the Irish. I presume that Conid 
must have got on the top of the cromléch, and leant over to cut 
the inscription, for, according to the engravings, it appears from 
below in the way it has been deciphered. I am sorry to add, 
that, relying on the presumed accuracy of the representations, it 
has been copied into the title-page of “‘ The Costume of the 
original Inhabitants of the Britannic Isles.” 


I have to regret, likewise, a disposition in some of your Welsh 
correspondents to derive every English word from the language 
of the Cymry, as if the Anglo-Saxons were unable to hold any 
conversation with each other until their collision with the ancient 
Britons. I will not point out instances, which indeed are too 
numerous, but observe that this absurd propensity is abundantly 
the case in the last number of your review. 


I think it would be of far more advantage to vindicate their 
countrymen from the charge of using the word ‘ her,” when 
speaking English, as a nominative case. All classes of modern 
Welshmen talk English grammatically, because they acquire it 
at school; but a foreign writer is wrong in supposing it a Cam- 
brian idiom to prefix the accusative case to verbs. The truth is, 
that the natives of Wales, who, in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, flocked to the English capital in consequence of the 
elevation of the Tudor family to the throne, picked up the lan- 
guage from the borderers; and, at this day, the peasantry of the 
western parts of Shropshire, Herefordshire, Gloucestershire, and 
Somersetshire, all begin their sentences with her or ur; and in 
Herefordshire, say him for he. It is probable, too, that the 
alleged pronunciation of C for G, P for B, T for D, &e. may 
be derived from the same source, no living Cambrian talking 
thus, though I have not had an opportunity of ascertaining the 
fact. 

I have the honour to be, Gentlemen, 


Yours respectfully, 


Samu. R. Meyrick. 


Goopricu Court; 
Oct. 26, 1832. 
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To the Editors of the Cambrian Quarterly. 


GENTLEMEN, 


Tue following description of the manuscript, containing the 
Gododin of Aneurin, which has been so long missing from the 
library at Héngwrt, is to be found in Carte’s ss., in the 
Bodleian Library, vol. LLL. p. 30, under the head of Bid/io- 
theca Vachaniana, which is a written catalogue of all the manu- 
scripts belonging to the Hengwrt Library: Memér. 14. Caniad 
y Gododyn o waith Aneurin W awdrydd; It. 2. Caniad a elwir 
Gwarchan Adebon: Gwarchan C vnfelyn a Gwarchan Maelderw: 
Hen law hen. Gwedi ei gaeadu yn Llundain, Gan Robert 


Vaughan, Esq. Jn 8vo. un fod. o dew. 


Should the ms. be still existing, the above account, which is 
so accurate, cannot fail in assisting to identify it. And,as your 
highly valuable and deservedly popular magazine is so exten- 
sively circulated, perhaps some of your readers will be able to 
give ‘to the public the desired information; and, also, if the ms. 
is to be found, whether it would not be advisable to have it 
printed; or rather to have a fac simile taken of it and published ’ 
1 would, for one, do all in my power in assisting the present 
possessor, if it turns out, and which I ardently hope is the case, 
that the manuscript is still to be had, to present to the world so 

valuable a document. 


Your obedient servant. 
PENLLYN. 
Oxford ; Dec. 1832. 





Having forwarded the above inquiries to the Rev. Thomas 
Price, of Crickhowell, (who possesses a very fine copy of the 
Gododin,) before this number went to press, we are enabled to 
communicate the following reply.— Eps. | 


GENTLEMEN, 


On comparing the ms. of the Gododin in my possession with 
the description forwarded by you, as given by Carte, | cannot 
discover a correspondence suftic ‘ently close to establish its iden- 
tity with that lost from Hengwrt; nor indeed any particular re- 
semblance, except that they are both on vellum. Instead of 
being in 8vo., this is what is — the little old quarto; and so 
far from being an inch thick, it is, when closed by the hand, 
scarcely more than half an ae nor does the number, with 
_ h it is marked, correspond with that in your description, 

I4. And, in addition to the Gododin and three Gwarch: ins. 
this contains another of those poems, 2. e. Gwarchan Tutvwlch. 


As to the time when it was bound, | can form no conjecture 
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except from the watermark on the paper fly-leaf, which is very 
old. It is covered with calf, and sewed upon leathern thongs. 
The names of Gwilym Tew and David Nanmor, bards of the 
fifteenth century, are written in the margin, evidently their re- 
spective autographs, with notices that the book was in their 
possession, * and as the former of these bards presided at the 
Gorsedd of Glamorgan, in the year 1460. And as the earliest 
account I have of the book is, that it was brought from Glamor- 
ganshire, there is some presumption that it never was out of 
South Wales. 


It may be remarked, that Lhuyd also gives a description of a 
somewhat similar ms. at Héngwrt, but which differs from this in 
my possession, both in the table of contents and in the autho- 
graphy of the title-page 

Although I am unwilling to admit that this ms. ever be- 
longed to the Héngwrt library, unless some more satistactory 
evidence should be produced than any I have hitherto seen, vet 
1 shall be most ready to attend to the ‘other sugge stion of your 
correspondent, and shall feel much pleasure in seeing the ms. 
in print, provided it be done with fue simile specimens, and in a 
style worthy of the original. 


l remain, Gentlemen, 
Yours, &c. 
T. Prics. 


* Guilim teu bieu p Upur hunn pma Amenn 
Paunmor brau hiwnn pma. 


Also several other remarks in the same hand. 
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Dr, Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia, No. 36. Lives of 
eminent British Military Commanders: Robert Lord 


Clive. Longman and Co., London. 


Wiruin our present limits we do not purpose to furnish 
our readers with an extended article on the merits or other- 
wise of the East India question. It will be deemed sufli- 
cient, we presume, if, in connexion with a short review of 
the above memoir, we give a few of our ideas upon the pre- 
sent situation and future prospect of the Indian empire. 
We derive none of our information from the superannuated 
ideas of the wealthy nabob, become grey-in prejudice, nor 
from the theoretic systems of the ambitious free traders, who, 
unfortunately for our country, are gasping under the death- 
struggle of a once lucrative, but now rumous, commerce. 
We hardly need corroborate this assertion, by referring the 
public to a list of the decayed agency houses, or to a perusal 
of the company’s shipping list, nor to the almost extinct 
state of many large trades whose business has gradually 
declined with the failing fortunes of their connexions in the 
service. All these circumstances will at once convince the 
unprejudiced mind, that there is some radical existing evil 
to which the attention of the English government should be 
directed with the least possible delay. That immense ter- 
ritory, which was formerly the source of affluence to our 
leading mercantile houses, has of late produced to our 
English traders misfortune and ruin. The spell hath lost 
its charm; and why? The answer must be given in the re- 
sult of the inquiry respecting the renewal of the company’s 

charter. There exists a wide difference of opinion upon 

this subject among commercial classes, not from a want of 
experience, but from individual judgment differing upon a 

complicated question; and, therefore, we say we look to 

the British legislature for a clear and satisfactory reply. 

The country is desirous of having this inquiry conducted in 

the most impartial manner, and the attention of the com- 

mercial classes are anxiously depending upon its having 

some important beneficial effect upon our intercourse with 

India. We reserve, however, our further remarks upon this 

subject, and proceed with its connexion in the subject of 
our review. 

_ “* Robert Clive was born atStyche, in the parish of Moreton Say, 

in Shropshire, on the 29th of September, 1725. He derived his 
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descent from an ancient and respectable family, which had held 
the estate of Styche during many generations, but which never 
aspired to a station in society more elevated than that of the 
class of middling gentry; a rank now unhappily extinct. His 
father, who was originally a second son, and, as such, bred to 
the law, continued, after he succeeded to the property, to prac- 
tise as an attorney at Market Drayton. His mother was Re- 
becca Gaskell, the daughter of Mr. Gaskell, of Manchester; of 
whom we know nothing further, than that he acquired a moderate 
competency by fair dealing in trade.” 


We admire a pedigree (absurd as it may appear to some 
resting upon so substantial and respectable a basis; and we 
feel a confidence in the youth, whose fortune is dependent 
upon his own energy, and who evinces a noble and un- 
daunted character in childhood. There are a few anecdotes 
exemplifying the spirit and resolution of young Clive, all of 
which are strongly characteristic of enthusiasm and deter- 
mination. We prefer giving one which we have gathered 
from the chronicles of a friend who had taken some part in 
the early adventure of the youthful hero. It appears that, 
at that roving age when one feels to have a common pro- 
perty, with the rest of God’s creatures, in all the trees, 
hedges, and gate-posts of the adjoining neighbourhood, that 
young Clive and his companions had received some grievous 
insult from the landlord of the village alehouse, in the vici- 
nity of his school in Shropshire, on whom, consequently, it 
became necessary to inflict a decided token of pouthiliel ta 
dignation; and on one day, when the weather was deemed 
propitious for the event, a stream of water, which flowed b 
the side of the street, was turned off towards the grated 
cellar of the offending publican, and a dam, composed of 
mud and clay, formed a bar which conducted to the desired 
haven. The young engineers had nearly completed their 
labours, and the desired effect was about to be produced, 
when the quick eye of Clive saw the muddy mass about to 
yield to the power of the accumulated current, and, without 
& moment’s consideration, he threw himself along the bank, 
and formed, in his own mischievous person, a support, until 
the ire of himself and companions had been avenged by the 
complete success of their manceuvre. We see, in our mind’s 
eye, the expression of delight, the wild spirit of the youth 
beaming in his face, and his clothes all besmeared and wet 
by his roguish, yet resolute, behaviour. We rejoice to wit- 
ness these tricks, for in them we flatter ourselves our Eng- 
lish youth afford a slight crayon of the future man, depict- 
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ing, by the address and determination, what may be, per- 
haps, the future history of life. . / . 

On the arrival of Mr. Clive in India, we are informed, in 
despite of his impatience under the restraints of office, that, 
from the hour of his landing, he became a diligent student, 
and devoted his attention to the acquirement of languages ; 
but, upon the commencement of hostilities between England 
and France, a field more congenial to his enterprise and 
abilities was afforded; and afterwards, in 1747, he re- 
ceived a commission as ensign, with permission to retain his 
civil appointment. We are anxious to afford, within our 
limits, (of necessity contracted,) as correct an outline as 

ssible of the talents and character of Mr. Clive, and we 
therefore subjoin another extract from the memoir. 


‘¢ The part taken by Mr. Clive throughout this wretched cam- 
paign was necessarily very subordinate; but it is represented on 
all hands to have been highly to his honour. He was ever the 
foremost to offer his services where danger appeared to threaten. 
In the assault of Ariancopang he displayed an extraordinary 
degree of hardihood and coolness ; and the advanced trench at 
Pondicherry he defended against a party, by whom it was 
assailed, with singular obstinacy. Yet, even here, he escaped 
not the calumnious attacks of one who, as the event proved, 
though bold to commit a moral offence, was wanting even in the 
animal courage necessary to maintain it. It chanced, on one 
occasion, when his piquet was warmly engaged, that the ammu- 
nition of the men began to run short. Eager to avoid the hazard 
of failure, Clive, instead of trusting to a non-commissioned 
officer, hastened himself to a depot in the rear, and brought up a 
fresh supply, ere his absence from the line was observed. Of 
this circumstance, a brother officer took advantage to cast a slur 
upon his character as a soldier; but the base attempt entirely 
failed. Clive called his slanderer to account; and the latter was 
fain, in the end, to resign his commission, in order to avoid a 
more conspicuous expulsion from a service which he had dis- 
graced,” 


We are informed, in another paragraph, that about eighty 
years back our countrymen, as well as other Europeans, 
were scattered along the coast of India for the purposes onl 
of trade; and that to M. Dupleix we are indebted for the 
idea of the establishment of a separate empire. 

‘“ With this view, he began early to engage in the intrigues of 
the country powers, not, as had hitherto been the case, by sup- 
plying this or that nabob with troops and money, in the character 
of a vassal and tributary, but by throwing the weight of his in- 
fluence into one or other of the scales, on the balance of which 
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the Carnatic itself depended. It so happened, however, that 
while the French were arranging plans, gigantic doubtless in 
themselves, and tending to a gigantic issue, circumstances led the 
English into an active commencement of that system by means 
of which their colossal sovereignty in the east ‘has been esta- 
blished. Of these it will be necessary to give some account; 
partly because upon them the whole tale of ‘Indien warfare may 
be said to turn, partly because, in the contest which ensued, 
Clive took that decided lead in military reputation which he ever 
afterwards maintained, as much to his country’s glory as to 
his own.” 


We refer our readers to the work itself for a very clear 
account of the division of the country, and of the forms of 
the native governments and the order of succession there 
then existing, and of the various intrigues by which we, 
who were once sojourners, have ultimately become posses- 
sors of the soil and sovereigns of the territory. Circumstances 
less favorable, or a leader less vigorous, might have wrested 
for ever from our possession the continent of India. The 
following extract refers to the Gallo-Indian army having 
sought shelter within the peninsula of Seringham. 


“It is not easy to conceive how an officer possessed of com- 
mon experience, could, with an open and friendly country in his 
rear, commit the grievous error of placing himself in a situation 
where the means of egress were hazardous, and the opportunities 
of receiving supplies extremely difficult. Such, however, was 
the error which M. Law committed; nor did the consequence 
likely to arise out of it, provided a bold policy were pursued, 
escape for one moment the penetrating eye of Clive. He has- 
tened to explain himself to Lawrence; his views were admitted to 
be just; and the brave and high-minded veteran, holding in con- 
tempt the paltry feelings to which men, circumstanced as he was, 
are apt sometimes to give way, adopted without scruple the 
suggestions of his inferior. Nay, more; while he entered 
cordially into the plans of Clive, and acknowledged that to him 
would belong the principal merit of success, he determined to 
place his adviser in such a situation as that, even in the eyes of 
the unobservant, his genius might become as conspicuous as it 
already was to all who saw behind thecurtain. In plain language, 
he resolved, provided no violent opposition was offered elsewhere, 
to place Clive in command of that portion of the army which, at 
the conclusion of the conference, it was judged expedient to 
detach, for the purpose of cutting off all communication between 
Seringham and Pondicherry.” P. 43. 


We are unwilling to enter upon the field of disse ‘rtation 
regarding the military cenius of Clive, but we feel that we 
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may compress within a small space some of the leading 
traits of this extraordinary man’s character; a daring de- 
termination was united with mental and physical energy ; a 
cool judgment combined with a presence of mind which 
never deserted him even in extreme peril; a perfect know- 
ledge of the native character, of its subtlety, and of the 
principles which impelled its action, combined with a 
thorough confidence in the Europeans under him—without 
which he dared not have attempted many enterprises which 
were attended with the most complete success; his civil 
olicy was adapted to the times, the emergencies and the 
qualities of the people he had to govern; if he winked at 
peculation or practised it himself, it was a part of the system, 
and was connived at by the home administration—it was a 
period of cruelty and of injustice; and if he should be 
accused of it, or at least of extreme rigor, there is a degree 
of palliation in the precarious position of the government, 
and of the necessity under the circumstances of his position, 
which induced severity; the native character needed com- 
pulsion, and the generous qualities of more enlightened 
nations were rarely met with. Dissimulation and distrust 
existed on either side, and the fight was not gained by 
power, but by nem of the subtlest nature. The honour 
that was done him on his return to his native country was 
such as his eminent service fully merited, but we value 
much that noble feeling which required a similar testimony 
of respect to be awarded to his friend and commander, 
Major Lawrence: thése are traits of the heart’s goodness 
which elevate a man’s character equally high even with the 
most splendid military renown, and, when united, form a 
picture which posterity will never cease to admire. 

The field of action now became changed, and, in 1756, he 
was chosen the chief of another perilous enterprise, a detail 
of which had better be given in the author’s concise and 
clear description. 

‘On the 15th of July letters reached Madras, containing the 
most urgent entreaties for support from the authorities at Calcutta. 
It was then, however, too late; and the armament which set sail, 
in consequence of that requisition, arrived only to behold how 
effectually the work of destruction had been accomplished. 
Nevertheless, the indignation of the English was at least as great 
as their terror. Clive was hastily summoned from Fort St. 
David; a council of all the leading men in the colony was held, 
and, during several weeks it was debated whether an effort should 
be made to avenge the wrong received, and to re-establish the 
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colony. At last, after a great deal of hesitation, for which, to 
say the truth, there was some ground, it was resolved to suspend 
for the present certain designs, which had latterly been enter- 
tained, of superseding, by the presence of a British force at 
Golcondah, the influence of M. Bussy, and to employ every 
disposable man and vessel in one great effort to recover Calcutta, 
and to chastise Surajah Dowlah. Still, however, there remained 
some points to be settled. A difficulty arose as to the fitness of 
several candidates to undertake the perilous and important enter- 
prise; but, in the end, the general choice fell upon Colonel 
Clive, who, with his usual promptitude, accepted without a 
scruple the commission thus honourably pressed upon him.” 
P. 59. 


This expedition was also attended with ultimate suc- 
cess, but not without considerable loss on both sides; and 
we concur most fully with the historian in the remarks 
he has made illustrative of the military errors, he considers 
Colonel Clive to have committed: indeed, we have already 
stated that we estimate his knowledge and experience as a 
commander, to be deficient in the tactics necessary for 
extended field operations. 


We are compelled to omit a great portion of very interest- 
ing matter relative to this and subsequent campaigns, and 
hasten to draw our remarks to a close with an extract from 
a letter, written to a friend, where the project by which we 
hold our present Indian possessions is detailed in Lord 
Clive’s own account. 


“‘ We have at last,” says Clive, ‘‘ arrived at that critical period 
which I have long foreseen; I mean that period which renders 
it necessary for us to determine, whether we can or shall take the 
whole to ourselves. Jaffier Ali Khan is dead, and his natural 
son is a minor; but I know not yet whether he is declared suc- 
cessor. Sujah Dowlah is beat from his dominion; we are in 
possession of it; and it is scarcely hyperbole to say, to-morrow 
the whole Mogul empire is in our power. The inhabitants of the 
country we know, by long experience, have no attachment to 
any obligation. Their forces are neither disciplined, commanded, 
nor paid as ours are. Can it then be doubted, that a large army 
of Europeans will preserve us sovereigns, not only holding in awe 
the attempts of any country prince, but, by rendering us so 
truly formidable, that no French, Dutch, nor other enemy, will 
presume to molest us? You will, I am sure, imagine with me, 
that, after the length we have ran, the princes of Indoostan must 
conclude our views to be boundless; they have seen such 
instances of our ambition, that they cannot suppose us capable 
of moderation. The very nabob whom we might support would 
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be either covetous of Our possessions, 0 r jealous of our power. 
Ambition, fear, avarice, would be daily i re to destroy us; 
a victory would be but a temporary relief to us: for the de- 
throning of the first nabob would be followed by the setting up 
another, who, from the same principles, would, when his treasure 
admitted of keeping up an army, pursue the very path of his 
predecessor. We must, indeed, become nabobs ‘ourselves, in 
fact, if not in name; perh: aps totally so without disguise : ‘wt on 
this subject I cannot be certain till my arrival in Be awed,” P. 97. 

We refer our readers to the closing remarks of this clever 
biographer, for an able and very correct outline of the 
ee nts of the character of Lord Clive. We feel these 
to be identified with the result of our own reading and 
reflection, and feel undesirous of leaving a subject upon 
which we have been so greatly interested ; we generally 
receive so much pleasure in the perusal of Mr. Glegeo’s 
biographies that we purpose selecting, at a future period, 
whatever we think adapted to the nature of our work as 
well as of interest to our readers; we have some little fault 
to find with the arrangment of the dates, having had fre- 
quently to turn over many pages in codes to ascertain the 
chronology, and we see no reason why the margin of each 
column should not be so usefully appropriated ; we merely 
mention this because we have ourselves been occasionally 
inconvenienced and we are quite sure that no trouble 1s 
usually spared in rendering Dr. Lardner’s an instructive and 
interesting publication. 


s 


Tue Juror’s Guipe, or the Spirit of the Jury Laws; point- 
ing out, briefly and inte ligibly, the Qualifications, Thitie rs, 
Powers, and Liabilities, of Jurors in general, whether on 
Grand Juries, Special Juries, Petty Juries, or Particular 
Inquests. By a Barrister. 18mo. pp- 140. London ; 
Hurst. 


The Act which was passed in the sixth year of his late 
Majesty, to consolidate and simplify the laws relative to 
Jurors and Junes, having, among other alte rations, increased 
the number of persons justified to serve throughout Eng- 
land and Wales, the class of individuals now liable to be 
called on by the sheriff to act in the ¢ capacity of juror, is so 
much more numerous than ever be ‘fore, that it seems extra- 
ordinary a little work like the present, which must have 
been daily wanted for some years, should now make its first 
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appearance. The Act itself, it may be thought, is so intel- 
ligible as to supersede the necessity of further elucidation. 
Such, however, is very far from the fact ; for though, when 
compared with other statutes, its simplicity must be ad- 
mitted, yet it is lengthy and involved, full of professional 
technicalities, and quite unadapted for the general reader ; 
added to which, the whole of the Jury Law is of course not 
comprised within it. 

It is the peculiar merit of the unpretending little volume 
before us which has led to these remarks, that it is at once 
comprehensive and familiar, bringing into a single focus all 
the scattered laws bearing on the different kinds of Juries, 
whether Grand, Petty, Special, or Inquest ; and presenting 
to the nninitiated reader a lucid digest for his use and guid- 
ance, the authenticity of which appears unquestionable. 
Unusual pains have been taken to explain all technical 
terms, by notes, and an elaborate Index is appended, 
which cannot fail to be highly acceptable to the gene rality 
of those who may consult the work. As this pocket com- 
panion is cheaper than the Act itself, we need scarcely 
hesitate to recommend it to all Jurymen throughout the 
United Kingdom. 


-_—————_—_—_—_— 


JoNEs’s Views IN WaAtLEs. Nos. 27 to 29. 


Since October, three numbers of this elegant little work 
have e appeared, each containing, as usual, oar plates. The 
first is 

Aber-Aeron, Cardiganshire, 


possessing no picturesque features of a high order; but it 1s 
not altogether destitute of attraction. The dashing of the 
sea is drawn in Mr. Gastineau’s usual spirited manner, the 
shipping, if the vessels entering the Aber may be so desig- 
nated, are exactly what one usually sees in Cardigan bay. 
The grouping of the figures is also eood; and the white 
gulls sailing in the air reminds us of the land of Davydd ab 
Gwilym, and of his beautiful lines addressed to that aerial 
tenant of the ocean. Mr. Gastineau invariably excels in 
the minutia of a drawing. 


New Castle, in Emlyn, Cardiganshire, 


Totally distinct in character from Aber Aeron, and a much 
more impressive subject. Beautiful objects sometimes arise 
from the desolation of war, and here we are at least indebted 
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to Cromwell for a very interesting ruin; in contraposition to 
thoughts dwelling upon him and his operations, there is a 
soft and (if we may use the expression) a peaceful shadow- 
ing thrown over the rest of the engraving; the smooth 
pellucid river is very happily done, the foliage and the sof- 
tening of the distance are also finely engraved. Mr. J. 


Hinchliffe is the engraver. 
Llamphey Palace, Pembrokeshire. 


We find much to commend also here; that very rural 
object, the cow, 18 introduced with effect. We have seen 
cows portrayed more like donkeys than the supplyer of “ the 
meads sweet nectar;” but Bloomfield himself would admire 
these, so naturally are they engraved. The ruinous ivy- 
mantled palace is, of course, the chief object, and it is well 
done, carrying the contemplative beholder back to ages of 
darkness; but the elegant modern mansion of Mr. Mathias 
in the distance, brings the mind’s-eye to light again. The 


n tire plate is well executed. 
Pille Priory, Pembrokeshire, 


Is rather a fine relict of ecclesiastical architecture; but we 
think the plate possesses more of the sublime than exists in 
the ruinitself. The plate, at least, conveys a moral. What 
a change: where the chant of the benedict [echoing along 
the ceiling, and the abundance of the refectory existed, 
nought is seen or heard now save the cawing of the daw, or 
the rustic operation of the peasantry! Engraved by Mr. 
W.H. Bond. 


St. Gowan’s Chapel, Pembrokeshire. 


This is really beautiful; but what a sad gloomy-minded 
being the saint must have been, to incarcerate himself among 
such huge grotesque-shapen rocks, and nothing to look upon 
except them and the wide—wide sea! Yet is there comfort 
in the little chapel below. Old Boreas might blow to eter- 
nity, and not displace from its humble roof a single tile. 
The clitis, the sea, the ships, the chapel, and the birds are 
very well engraved. 


Sainted Well, at Saint Gowan’s. 


We must compliment the artists on their clever delinea- 
tion of the very curious strata of the rocks in this part of 
Vembrokeshire, and extraordinary and uncommon as they 
appear in the engraving, they are quite true to nature. 
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We have read and heard so much of this well, that we are 
sure the Meddygon Myddvai themselves dare not have 
tarried here, for who could compete with St. Gowan in 
AEsculapian skill; the days of superstition have passed away, 
and we may look, uninfluenced by her mystic power, upon 
these broken-veined shattered lime rocks; but the beholder, 
aided by geological knowledge, cannot view them with 
wonder and gratification. The two plates are very creditable 


to Mr. H. Jorden. 


Cardiff Town, Glamorganshire. 

From spray, gleaming lights, and sea-worn rocks, the eye 
here rests upon the smooth and still; not a ripple agitates 
the bosom of the river; and the flat meadows and distant 
town give a tolerable idea of the rus in urba; and there 
stands the old castle, dark in shade, as if frowning at all 
that poets and historians have sung and said of its past 
celebrity. Engraved by Mr. 8. Lacey. 


Remains of Llandaff Castle, Glamorganshire. 


There is but little scope for pictorial effect from the spot 
selected for this drawing by the artist. If we remember 
rightly, the ruins of Llandaff Castle, beyond the gateway, 
are rather fine; and we do not understand why Mr. Gasti- 
neau has given us the present point of view, unless it be to 
introduce the old cross, now so mutilated as to convey no 
interest as part of a drawing. Mr. W. Wallis has done 
justice to the plate. 

Entrance to Swansea Harbour. 

A neat engraving of a pretty town; the water, as usual, is 
exceedingly natural, dashing and foaming against the pier, 
and the little vessel, shooting inland on “her canvass wings,” 
very naturally shows that there is a brisk gale springing 
from the sea. 

Swansea Castle, 


Or rather what has been once a castle, for the present 
half dozen modern appropriations of the old building are in 
bad keeping with its former baronial greatness. Our im- 
pression is not a good specimen, it is too dark and indis- 
tinct. Mr. J. Rogers is the engraver of Swansea Harbour 
and Castle. 
Lawhaden Castle, Pembrokeshire, 

Is really fine; the lofty gateway and ivied towers are, 
though battered and ruinous, noble monuments of the pride 
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and strength of our ancestry ; though ’tis rather infra dig. for 
them to be surrounded by a dirty fold-yard ! (sad mutability, ) 
once the abode of gallant knights and high-born maidens, 
now of cows and milkmaids. The cows are capital, and 
the milkmaid is in thorough south Welsh costume, true to 
the life; a sound proof of the superiority of the artist. 
Pembroke Town. 

This is pretty, though we wish we could see more of the 

old castle, which just appears in the distance. We pre- 


sume it is to be the subject of another plate. Mr. W. Bond 
is the engraver of Lawhaden Castle and Pembroke. 











LITERARY NOTICES. 


“ Efangylydd.” Letters of the late Sir H. Jones—Strong 
Drinks and the Cholera—A Treatise on the Existence of God. 


‘*Gwyliedydd.” What is learning?’—On the Beech Wood— 
Morality of China—Anatomy. 


‘* Seren Gomer.” Life of D. Lewis— Religious Freedom— 
The Exiled. 

A new Welsh Periodical is to be published, at Cardiff, on the 
Ist of January, 1833, under the title of ‘“* Gwybodyn, or 
Knowledge.” 

‘* Address,” delivered at the opening of the Medical Session 
in the University of London, Oct. 1, 1832. By Jonn Exxior- 
son, M.D. Cantab., F.r.s., &c. 


Lately formed, a Society for Investigating the Natural His- 
tory and Antiquities of the Counties of Anglesey, Carnarvon, and 
Merioneth. 


‘* The Apiarian’s Guide ;”’ containing Practical Directions for 
the Management of Bees, upon the Depriving System. By J. H. 
Payne, author of “ The Cottager’s Guide.” 


rhe Chevalier L’Ecluse, Professor of Greek and Hebrew in the 
University of Toulouse, is about to publish a ‘* Dictionary of the 
Basque, Spanish, and French Languages.” 


Shortly will be published, “* The Archer's Guide ;” containing 
full instructions for the use of that ancient and noble instrument 
the Bow; directions for the choice of Arrows; and all informa- 
tion essential to the attainment of theoretical proficiency in the 
graceful, manly, and fashionable pastime -of Archery; ‘accom- 
panied by a Sketch of the History of the Long Bow, whether as 


a weapon Of war, or an instrument of amusement; and illustrated 
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with numerous Plates of the costume and paraphernalia of the 
exercise, position in shooting, &c. By an O_p Toxopuivire. 


A Weekly Journal has lately been established at Merthyr 
entitled the “ The Glamo gan, Monmouth, and Brecon 


Gazette, and Merthyr Guardian.” 











LONDON AND PROVINCIAL NEWS. 
ECCLESIASTICAL, 

Tue Lord Bishop of Bangor lately held an Ordination in the cathedral, 

when the following gentlemen were ordained : 
PRIESTS. 

The Rev. Hugh Prichard, a.s. Jesus College, Oxford; Rev. Hugh 
Jones, a.b. Trinity College, Dublin; Rev. John Hughes, a.s. Pembroke 
College, Oxford; Rev. G. Phillips, a.8. Queen’s College, Oxford. (The 
latter by letters dimissory from the Lord Bishop of St. Asaph.) 


DEACON. 
The Rev. Thomas Norris Williams, a.s. of Merton College, Oxford. 


PREFERMENTS. 

The Rev. T. Price, B.a. has been instituted by the Lord Bishop of Wor- 
cester to the rectory of Shelsley Beauchamp, Worcestershire, void by the 
death of Henry Rowland Berkley, LL.D. on the presentation of the Right 
Hon. Lord Foley 

The Lord Bishop of St. David’s has instituted the Rev. H. Vaughan, B.a. 
te the vicarage of Crickhowell, Breconshire, on the presentation of the Right 
Hon. and Rev. Lord William George Henry Somerset, rector of Crickhowell. 

The Lord Bishop of St. wie has been pleased to present the Rev. 
Wm. Jones, curate of Penbryn, Cardiganshire, to the vicarage of Llanrian, 

vacant by the death of the late Rev. Wm. Roberts, of St. David's. 

The Rev. John Williams, curate of Liandough and St. Mary church, 
Glamorganshire, has been presented by the Bishop and Chapter of I Jandaff 
to the vicarage of Eglwysllan, with Llanvabon, in the same county, vacant 
by the death of the Rev. Howel Williams. 

The Bishop of St. David’s has been pleased to institute the Rev. John 
liarries, vicar choral of St. David’s cathedral, to the vicarage of White 
church, in the county of | bee ance on the presentation of the precentor and 


chapter = St. David’s, vice Rev. W. Roberts, deceased. 
Rev. W. Jones, curate of fadhidih Cardiganshire, has been presented 


to the Ried Sait of Llanrian. 


1). Davie, esq has beer vazetted Surgeon to her Majesty’s Llousehold 
| < o * > 


vice Richard Keate, esq. 


FLINTSHIRF AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
Cue annual meeting of the Flintshire Agricultural Society, (which had 


been 0. esp ) lately took place at Mold. Most probably owing to the 


he show of stock of all kinds, with the exception of bulls, 
Among the extra stock was 


M‘Gregor, of Eaton. He 


postpone ment, 
was very i but the quality was good. 


a most remarkable old sheep, shewn by Mr. 


vouches for its being twenty-two years old; and to all appearance the 


veteran may live twe lity-two years long rer, for his mouth Is as full of good 
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long teeth as any four year old wedder in Flint shire. The judges of stock 
were Mr. M‘Gregor, of Eaton, and Mr. Ormiston, of Wynnstay. 

In the course of the forenoon, Mr. Robert Jenkins, of Mold, invited a 
dozen friends to hunch at his house, and placed before each of them a glit- 
tering silver cup, the proud trophies of his agricultural skill, and superiority 
as a breeder of stock, obtained as prizes from the society. His excellent 
cwrw da too, was poured out of a very handsome silver jug, presented to him 
by that best of landlords, P. D. Cooke, esq. Mr. Jenkins may well be 
proud of lus sideboard. . . 

At the meeting of the committee, before dinner, the propriety of fixing 
a particular day of the month for the annual meeting, from which there 
should be no deviation, was discussed, and the suggestion of Lord Mostyn 
was, we believe, adopted, that the annual meeting should always be held the 
week after the llolywell races. James Boydell, esq. then read a most grati- 
fying account of the state of the funds, which, he was happy to say, would 
enable the society to offer additional premiums. He therefore suggested 
that a premium of 20/. should be prs for the best managed farm of, say 
150 acres, and a premium of 10/. for the second best managed farm of, say 
100 acres. A resolution to this effect was adopted, the details, (size of the 
farms, nature of cultivation, &c.) to be a subject for the future deliberation 
of the committee. 

A letter was read from Sir John Hanmer, bart., the president for this year, 
apologising for his absence, owing to the necessity of him being in Shrews- 
bury, for the representation of which borough he has just offered himself a 
candidate, on the retirement of Mr.Jenkins. ‘lhe Right Hon. Lord Kenyon 
was appointed President, and Mr. James Kerfoot, Vice President, for the 
ensuing year. The name of Sir Richard Puleston, bart., was enrolled as an 
annual subscriber of 5/.; and the Hon. Lloyd Mostyn begged to hand in 
the name of his brother, the Hon. Thomas Price Lloyd, as an annual sub- 
scriber for the same sum. 

At five o'clock, upwards of fifty gentlemen sat down to dinner at the 
Black Lion. The chair (in the absence of Sir John Hanmer) was ably filled 
by the i}ight Hon. Lord Mostyn; and the urbanity for which the noble lord 
is distinguished was never more conspicuous than by the kindness and 
condescension he displayed during the evening. Mr. thomas Whitley, of 
Broncoed, occupied the vice president’s chair. 

After dinner, Mr. Boydell, the indefatigable secretary, read the list of the 
successiul competitois for the premiums, &c. among whom were the fol- 
lowing : 

Lo Sir S. R. Glynne, bart. a silver medal, for the best crop of turnips, of 
not less than seven acres, as owner and occupier. The Rev. Henry Jones 
was invested with the medal, as the representative of Sir Stephen. John 
Dawson, esq. Gronant, a piece of plate or £7 for the best crop of turnips, of 
not less than seven acres, as tenant and occupier. 

There were no competitors for the silver medal for the best crop of turnips, 
of not less than five acres; nor for the £5 prize for the crop of turnips, of not 
less than five acres. 

Mr. John \\ illiams, Shamber Wen, Cilcen, £3 for the best crop of tur- 
nips, of not less than three acres, as tenant. Mr. Thomas W illiams, Celyn, 
£5 for the best field of grass, of not less than seven acres. There was no 
competitors for the £3 prize for the best field of grass of not less than five 
acres. Mr. James Kerbbot, Vaenol Bach, £5 for the best summer fallow, of 
not less than five acres. Mr. Wm. Bloor, Marsh Farm, £5 for the best field 
of beans, of not less than five acres. Mr. Joseph Profit, Gwespyr, £3 for 
the best field of beans, of not less than three acres. John Dawson, esq. of 
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Gronant, £7 for the best three year old bull,as tenant. Mr. Robt. Willian, 
Pen-y-bont, £5 for the second best three year old bull. Right Hon. Lord 
Mostyn, as landlord, a silver medal, for the best three year old heifer. Jobn 
Dawson, esq. Gronant, as tenant, £7 for the best three year old heifer. Mr. 
J. Roberts, of Mold, £5 for the second best heifer. Mr. Joshua Price, 
Fron, £5 for the best pen of Leicester theaves. There was no stock of suf- 
ficient merit in the estimation of the judges, for the best pen of Southdown 
theaves. Mr. James Styche, of Tan-llan, £5 for the best boar. Mr. James 
Styche, of Tan-llan, £5 for the best sow. Mr. Joshua Price, Fron, £5 for 
the best year old Leicester tup. Mr. Thomas Williams, Celyn, £5 for the 
best year old Southdown tup. Mr. Bloor, March Farm, £5 for the best 
three year old cart colt. Mr. Thomas Whitley, Cron Coed, £3 for the 
second best three year old cart colt. 

Mr. Boydell, in announcing the proposed new premiums for the best 
managed farms, took occasion to say that the noble president elect, Lord 
Kenyon, had given £8, as his lordship’s subscription, to the funds of the 
society. 

The following toasts, prefaced by the noble chairman in his happiest 
manner, and suitably acknowledged by such of the gentlemen present as 
were the subjects of some of them, were given during the evening: “ The 
judges of the stock ;” “ Breeding in all its branches,” “ Mr. Boydell, the 
zealous and indefatigable secretary ;” “ Mr. Robert Peters, the judge of 
crops, fallows, &c. ;” The President elect, the Right Hon. Lord Kenyon ;” 
“Mr. James Kerfoot, the Vice President elect ;” “ Sir Edward Mostyn, 
Baronet, and better health tu him.’ 

Several other appropriate and convivial toasts were given, and the com- 
pany separated at an early hour.— Bangor Paper. 





LLANFECHAN NATIONAL SCHOOL. 


The National School at Llanfechan, Montgomeryshire, was opened on 
the 1st of November. It will be of great service,a gratifying proof that the 
poor are not insensible of the blessings of education, when the means of 
obtaining it are placed within their reach. ‘The school is intended for eighty 


children. 


_—_—— 


The foundation stone of a new building for a Parish School at St. David’s, 
Brecknock, has been laid by Lloyd Vaughan W atkins, esq. of Pennoyre. 


The Sixth Anniversary of the Hay Branch Wesleyan Missionary Society 
was held at the Wesleyan chapel, on Friday evening, the 26th of October. 
The chair was filled by Colonel Powell, of Hardwick. ‘The various reso- 
lutions were moved and seconded by the Rev. Messrs. Blackett, of Swansea ; 
B. Clough, missionary in ('eylon; 8. Broadbent, of Hereford, missionary in 
Africa; F. Beecham, one of the general secretaries of the Parent Society ; 
T. Phillips, Hay; J. Arnett and — Hanscombe, travelling preachers in the 
Brecon circuit. ‘lhe speeches delivered by the missionaries and the general 
secretary were admirable for eloquence, information, and effect. A strong 
feeling was excited in behalf of Christian missions, and the consequence was 
a very liberal collection. The Hay Branch has received, during the past 
year, in donations and subscriptions, upwards of £50. 
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SEPULCHRAL REMAINS. 


An urn, containing the remains of some human bones, which had evidently 
been submitted to the action of fire, and a quantity of ashes, was recently 
found in the earth by a person digging in the garden of Mr. Lloyd, solicitor, 
Maentwrog. The urn is of Roman workmanship, about fifteen inches in 


height and three feet in diameter.— Bangor paper. 





Charles Morgan, esq. of Ruperra Castle, has given to each of his work- 
men, thirty-seven in number, from a quarter to half an acre of land, for 
potatoes. The land is ready worked and manured for planting, and Mr. 
Morgan allows each man two days for setting, and two days for raising the 
crop, paying them as usual for their labour. We would say to the wealthy, 
“ Go thou and do likewise.” —Cambrian. 


rTHE WELSH HARP. 


However astounding it may appear that very difficult and chromatic 
music may be performed with good effect on the Welsh or triple-stringed 
harp, yet true it is that Parry, the celebrated blind harper of Wynnstay, 
and his son, used to perform several of Handel's choruses in the presence 
of King George I1l. some fifty years ago. But we can go a great deal 
farther back, and find that, about the end of Queen Elizabeth's reign, 
flourished a celebrated Welsh harper, named Thomas Pritchard, called by 
his countrymen Twm Bach (Little Tom ;) he died in 1586, and was buried 
in St. Sepulchre’s church, London. In the reign of George II., a Welsh 
harper, named Powell, used to play before that monarch, and drew such 
tones from his instrument, that Handell was delighted with his performance, 
and composed for him several pieces of music, some of which are in the 
first set of his concertos. Handel also introduced Powell as a performer 
in his oratorios, in which there are songs with harp obligato, performed by 
the Cambrian ; such as, “Tune your harps,” and “ Praise the Lord with 
cheerful voice,” in Esther; and “ Hark! he strikes the golden lyre,” in 
Alexander Balus. Let any of our modern English or foreign harpers 
examine these compositions, particularly, “ Praise the Lord,” and play it 
loudly, without a continual jarring of finger, against the strings, if they can! 
In Wales, there are, even at the present period, several harpers who can 
play most rapid passages, in thirds and sixes, with both hands, clean and 
neat; and, notwithstanding all casual flat and sharps are produced by 
inserting a finger between two strings of the outer row, it is done with un- 
common smoothness.— Hereford ‘Times. 





POST OFFICE COMMUNICATION BETWEEN ENGLAND AND IRELAND. 

In the report agreed to by the Select Committee appointed by the House 
of Commons, to inquire into the Post-office communication between Eng- 
land and Lreland, in reference to the Liverpool line, the Committee observe, 
“that the London mail is due in Liverpool at 8h. 7m. p.m. and that it 
frequently arrives at 5h. 16m. p.m. It is suggested that there would be 
little difficulty in starting the mail so as to arrive in Liverpool before the 
departure of the packet, and that great accommodation would be afforded 
to the public, who might calculate on arriving in Dublin in less than thirty- 
six hours from their leaving London. They also suggest that it would be 
an accommodation to the Dublin merchants if the packet to Liverpool were 
despatched at least one hour later than it is at present.” —A Liverpool news- 
paper (The Times) remarks, whether any arrangements have been made to 
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carry this recommendation into effect we have not heard. If not, we think 
the merchants connected with the trade to Ireland should memorialize the 
government on the subject without delay. The Committee seem to have a 
strong leaning towards the Holyhead line, as they observe “ that Holyhead 
has been well sel.cted as the point from which the Post-office packets to 
Dublin should be despatched, and that it should undoubtedly be considered 
as the principal line of communication between the two countries, and that 
no reasonable expense should be spared in rendering it as perfect through- 
out as possible. ‘The Committee recommend that the improvements on 
this line which remain to be made should be completed as soon as possible, 
and that no local interest should be allowed to interfere with them.” 





SIR TUDOR VAUGHAN AP GRONO. 

In the reign of Edward III. lived Sir Tudor Vaughan ap Grono, 
descended lineally from Enywfed Vychan, a person as to estate, power, 
and interest, one of the chief in North Wales. Upon some motive, either 
of ambition or vanity, he assumed to himself the honour of knighthood, 
requiring all people to call and style him Sir Tudor ap Grono. King 
Edward being informed of it, sent for Sir Tudor, and asked him, with what 
confidence he durst invade his prerogative, by assuming the degree of 
knighthood without his authority. Sir Tudor replied, that by the laws and 
constitution of King Arthur he had liberty of taking upon himself that title, 
in regard he had these three qualifications, which, whoever was endued 
with, could, by those laws, claim the honour of knighthood: 1st. He was 
a gentleman; 2d. He had a sufficient estate; 3d. He was valiant and 
adventurous,—and added, “If my valour be doubted, | throw down my 
glove, and for due proof of my courage, I am ready to fight with any man, 
whatever he be.”” The King approved of his reasons, and confirmed the 
honour of knighthood. From this Sir Tudor, Henry VII. of England was 
lineally descended. 





BORDER ANTIQUITIES. 

There is in the possession of Mr. Jones, tanner, of Gadlas, in the parish 
of Ellesmere, a curious shaped key, quite encrusted, which was found 
whilst ploughing a moated piece of ground near his house. [le also has a 
silver-studded sword, conjectured to have been in his family upwards of 
200 years. There stands, also, near the moated piece, a celebrated ancient 
oak, which our correspondent measured: it is fourteen yards in circum- 
ference near the bottom, and has been sixteen before it was chopped away ; 
thirty-two large geese have been securely penned at the bottom.—Shrews- 
bury Chronicle. 





LOCOMOTIVE ENGINES. 


The Perseverance engine, got up by the Neath Abbey lron Company, 
South Wales, and supplied with the assistance of a rack running parallel 
with the tram plates from Penydaran to the Dowlais Works, has accom- 
plished the amazing task of conveying from the Dowlais Works to the 
basin of Cardiff Canal, 1263 tons of iron at once, besides the weight of 
engine, tender, and waggons 50% tons, making an aggregate of 177 tons. The 
engine, after waiting several hours for the discharge of the iron, returned to 
the works with her complement of empty waggons, and ascended the side 
of the mountain, by means of the rack, with ease, without stopping for 
steam. This fact is the more remarkable from the road winding 1n some 
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places excessively, so that the engine might have been seen to have passed 
in one place two reverse areas, one of 30}, the other 40 yards radius, at a 
distance of 146 yards a-head of the last loaded waggon in the train; and 
from the first nine miles of the road from the basin having an ascent from 
14 to 7} inches in a chain, and the last two miles 254 to 484 inches per 
chain. Up this last part, the engine works at its usual speed, but drawing 
its load at 2-5ths of the speed it makes on the other part of the way. It 
is supposed that the Perseverance will take down 200 tons at a time, and 
convey her empty trams back to the works, when a sufficient number of 
carriages with springs are prepared. 





WELSH MARBLE. 


We have just seen some beautiful chimney-pieces of Anglesey marble, 
ordered by Mr. Jervis, for his new house in Beaumaris. They are now 
being finished by Mr. Jones, marble cutter, of Bangor, and to those who 
conceive that the marble of Wales must be inferior to the foreign, we would 
recommend a visit to Mr. Jones’s workshop, where their own eyes may 
judge of what can be produced from the Anglesey marble by the hand of 
industry and talent. ‘These chimney-pieces are of the variegated marble 
called leopard skin, and for mirror-like polish, and richness and variety of 
colour, equal any thing ever manufactured from the productions of the 
Italian quarries. We sincerely hope that in a few years every chimney- 
piece set up in Wales will be of marble or slate, cut from the Welsh mines, 
whereby a source of profitable employment must arise for many industrious 
artists and labourers, and a large saving and benetit to the whole country.— 
Bangor Paper. 


APOTHECARIES’ HALL. 


Mr. William Jones Rowland, of Anglesey, received his certificate of 
qualification from the Court of Examiners at Apothecaries’ Hall. 


THE RED-LEGGED PARTRIDGE, 


This bird has been introduced into the Principality of Wales, the 
Rev. Mr. Lewes, of Dyffryn, having bred, last year, eight brace under a 
bantam fowl, adopting the same system of feeding them as that of the 
pheasant, with ant's eggs, bread and milk, and chopped eggs. They much 
resemble ours in size and colour, with the exception of the legs and bill 
which are of vermilion red. They require very steady dogs to be shot 
with, as they run much like the landrail, and are reluctant to take wing, 
except when forced to it. 





FEMALE DRUIDS. 


That there were female Druids, has been sufficiently authenticated. 
Mela describes a regular sisterhood, consisting of nine of these austere 
vestals, who resided on an island in the British Sea, and who pretended to 
raise tempests by their incantations, to cure all manner of diseases, to 
transform themselves at will into brute animals, and to predict future events. 
Toland relates “that there were not only Druidesses, but some even of the 
highest rank ; and prineesses themselves were educated by the Druids; for 
in our own annals we read, that the two daughters of King Logarius in 
whose reign Patric preached C hristianity, were educated by them ; and we 
have the particulars of a long dispute those young ladies maintained against 
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this new religion, very natural, but very subtle.” In the same author we 
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read of “ Gealcossa, a Druidess,” who resided near “ Gealcossa’s Mount, 
in Inisoen, in the county of Dunegall.” “ Her name,” he adds, “ is of 
the Homerical strain, signifying white-legged. On this hill is her grave; 
and hard by is her temple, beinga sort of diminutive Stone-henge, which 
many of the old Irish dare not at this day in any way profane. Gealcossa, 
no doubt, was the superior of a sisterhood of her order; and every such 
community had in like manner, it seems highly probable, its distinct head. 
Still, that there was an Archdruidess, enjoying supremacy over the priest- 
esses of the island in general, we admit to be problematical, though there 
may be nothing to render it altogether unlikely.” 





APPEARANCE OF A STURGEON IN THE WYE. 


On Monday, the 23d of July last, there was caught in the river Wye, 
in the parish of Boughrood in the county of Radnor, a very fine sturgeon, 
weighing one hundred and thirty-one pounds, and measuring seven feet and 
a half in length from the tip of the snout to the end of the tail. The oldest 
inhabitants of the banks of the Wye never remember this fish coming so 
high up the river as Boughrood before. 





NOMINATION OF SHERIFFS. 
North Wales. 


Anglesea—Charles Henry Evans, of Henblas, esq.; James King, of 
Presaddfed, esq.; Andrew Burt, of Llwynogan, esq. 

Carnarvonshire.— David Price Downes, of Hendrerhysgethin, esq. ; 
Richard Jones, of Dinas, esq.; John Morgan, of Carnarvon, esq. 

Merionethshire—Sir John Huddart, of Plas-yn-Penrhyn, knt.; George 
Jonathan Scott, of Peniarth-Ucha, esq.; Jonathan Passingham, of Hendwr, 
esq. 

Montgomeryshire.—John Jones, of Deythur, esq.; William Morris, of 
Pentre Nant, esq.; Robert Peel, of Llandrinio, esq. 

Denbighshire —Hugh Maxwell Goodwin, of Mount Alyn, esq.; William 
hel, Yale, of Plas-yn-Yal, esq.; John Robert Harrison, of Llantisilio 
lall, esq. 

Flintehire-—Sit Edward Mostyn, of Talacre, bart; Edward Morgan, of 
Golden Grove, esq.; William Thomas Ellis, of Cornish, esq. 


South Wales. 


Carmarthenshire —Thomas Morris, of Green Castle, esq.; David Lewis, 
of Stradley, esq.; David Jones, of Henllysfawr, esq. 

Pembrokeshire-—Jobn Henry Philipps, of Williamston, esq.; Richard 
Bowen, of Manarowen, esq.; James Mark Child, of Begelly, esq. 

Cardiganshire —Charles Richard Longcroft, of Llanina, esq.; William 
Owen Brigstoke, of Blaenpant, esq.; John Hughes, of Alltlwyd, esq. 

Glamorganshire —Richard Tuberville Tuberville, of Civenney Abbey. 
esq.; Henry Combe Compton, of Neath Abbey, esq.; Henry John Grant, 
of Gnoll, esq. 

Breconshire-——Jobhn Lloyd, of Dinas, esq.; William Hibbs Bevan, of 
Crickhowell, esq.; William Henry West, of Beaufort, esq. 

Radnorshire.—Walter Wilkins, of Maeslough Castle, esq.; Thomas 
Baskerville Mynors Baskerville, of Court Clirow, esq. 
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Boundaries of the Welsh Boroughs, us settled by the 
Reform Bill. 


(Continued from vou. tv. page 420.) 


SOUTH WALES.—COUNTY OF BRECON. 

Brecon. The old borough of Brecon, and extra-parochial districts of the 
Castle and Christ’s College. 

COUNTY OF CAERMARTHEN.—CAERMARTHAN DISTRICT. 

Caermarthen. The old borough of Caermarthen. 

Llanelly. From the point in Wern-y-Goosy Meadow, north-west of the 
town at which old course of stream, the old borough boundary makes a 
sharp turn, in a straight line to the southern extremity of the west fence of 
Cae Mawr Isa field; thence, northward, along the fence of Cae Mawr Isa 
field to the point, at which the same meets a wall, the western boundary of 
the furnace garden; thence along the said wall to the point at which the 
same meets Pen-y-Fai lane; thence along Pen-y-Fai lane to the point at 
which the same meets Caermarthen road; thence in a straight line to the 
north-western corner of the garden of Cae Mawr cottage, lately burnt 
down; thence along the fence dividing the garden of Caer Mawr cottage, 
and the field Cae Isa from the field Cae-ucha, to the point at which the 
same meets the fence dividing the field Cae-ucha from the field Cae-bank ; 
thence along the last-mentioned fence to the northern corner of the field 
Cae-bank ; thence in a straight line through the southern extremity of the 
north-east boundary of the field Cae-bank. across the ‘Tram road, to the old 
borough boundary; thence, eastward, along the old borough boundary to 
the point first described. 


COUNTY OF CARDIGAN.—CARDIGAN DISTRICT. 


Aberystwyth. From the outermost point of the rock Graig-las on the sea 
coast visible from the point next described, in a straight line to the northern 
extremity of the stove wall dividing the land called Pant-y-gyrn from the 
land called Fron; thence along the said wall to the point at which the same 
meets the wall dividing the land Pant-y gyrn from the land Fron-uchaf; 
thence, eastward, along the boundary of Fron-uchaf to the turnstile at the 
south-east corner thereof; thence in a straight line to the mill in the tan-yard 
near the road leading to Llanbadarn-fawr; thence in a straight line to the 
wooden dam just above Plas-greig; thence, southward, along the boundary 
of the old borough to the sea coast; thence along the sea coast to the point 
first described. 

Adpar. The old borough of Adpar and hamlet of Emlyn in the parish 
of Cennarth. 

Cardigan. The old borough of Cardigan, and Bridgend hamlet and 
Abbey hamlet in the parish of St. Dogmet, in the county of Pembroke. 

Lampeter. From the point on the Greithin-brook at which the northern 
boundary of the Glebe meets the boundary of the old borough, along the 
north boundary of the Glebe to the point at which the same meets again the 
boundary of the old borough; thence, northward, along the boundary of 
the old borough to the point first described. i f 


COUNTY OF GLAMORGAN. 

Merthyr ‘T'ydvil. From the point, northward, of Merthyr Tydvil at which 
the northern boundary of the hamlet of Gellydeg meets the river called the 
(; by T; 3 tr ¢ Yr } > ras T r . ; 

reat Taff, northward, along the Great laff, to the point where the same 
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is cut by the southern fence of Cilsanos common ; thence, eastward, along 
the feuce of Cilsanos common to the point where the same cuts the Brecon 
road; thence, southward, along the Brecon road to the point where the 
same meets Vainor road; thence, eastward, along the Vainor road to the 
point where the same meets the by-road leading to Cefn-coed-y-Cwymner ; 

thence in a straight line to the point where Little Taff would be cut i 


a straight line drawn from the point last described to the southern mouth of 


Culvert, on the eastern side of the Little Taff; thence, up the Little Taff, 
along the boundary of the parish of Merthyr Tydvil, to the point where Cwm 
Bargoed stream is joined by a little brook from Coli Ravine; thence in a 
straight line to the north-eastern corner of the stone fence of Pen-dwy-cae 
Vawr farm; thence along the road passing Pen-dwy-cae Vawr farmhouse 
to the point where the same meets the Mountain track from Dowlais to the 
Quaker’s yard; thence, southward, along the said track between the farms 
of Pen- a -cae Vach ‘ond Pen-dwy-cae Vawr, to the point where such 
track meets the road running nearly due west by the stone quarry, to Pen- 
y-thw Gymra cottage; thence along the last-mentioned road to the point 
where the same reaches the southern side of Pen-y-rhw Gymra cottage ; 
thence in a straight line to the point where the southern boundary of ‘Troed- 
y-rhw farm meets the Cardiff road; thence along the southern boundary of 
‘Troed- y-rhw farm to the point wheee the same meets Great Taff: thence 
in a straight line to the bridge over Cardiff canal called Pont- -y-nant Maen ; 
thence, northward, along the Cardiff canal to the point where the same is 
intersected by Cwmdu brook; thence along Cwmdu brook to its source; 
thence in a straight line due west to the boundary of the parish of Aberdare; 
thence, southward, along the boundary of Aberdare to the point where the 
same meets the boundary of the hainiet of Gellydeg; thence, eastward, along 
the boundary of Gellydeg to the point first described. 


CARDIFF DISTRICT. 


Cardiff. The old borough of Cardiff; and so much, if any, of either 
or both of the parishes of St. John and St. Mary as lies without the old 
borough. 

Cowbridge. The old borough of Cowbridge. 

Llantrisant. The old borough of Llantrisant. 


SWANSEA DISTRICT. 


Aberavon. From the point on the south of the town at which the river 
Avon falls into the sea, northward, along the eastern boundary of the hamlet 
of Havod y-porth, to that point in the stone fence immediately opposite a 
small round pool: thence along the said stone fence to the point at which 
the same meets the lane or path leading to a small cottage; thence along 
the lane or path to the ford across the brook immediately opposite Margam 
chapel; thence along the road to Dyffrynucha to the point at which the 
same meets the rail-road from ‘Tai-bach copper works to Michalston; thence, 
northward, along the said rail-road to the point at which the same crosses a 
small stream running into the Avon; thence along the said stream to the 
point at which the same falls into the Avon; thence in a straight line to the 
point at which the stream running through Cwm Bychan Ravine falls into 
the Avon; thence along the last-me ntioned stream to the point at which the 
same meets the boundary of the pi arish of Baglan; thence, southward, along 
the boundary of Baglan to the point at which the same meets the boundary 
of the p: arish of Aberavon ; thence, along the boundary of Aberavon, to the 
point at which the boundary of the old borough leaves the same; thence 
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along the boundary of the hamlet of Havod-y-porth; thence, southward, 
along the boundary of the hamlet of Ilavod-y-porth, to the point first 
described. f 

Kenfig. The old borough of Kenfig. 


Loughor. The old borough of Loughor. — . 
Neath. From the point lowest down the river Neath at which the boun- 


dary of the old borough leaves the Neath, along the boundary of the old 
borough, leaving the Neath, to the point at which the Caerfwell ditch joins 
the Neath; thence along the Caerfwell ditch to the point at which the same 
meets the lane called Heol-morfa; thence along the lane Hoel-morfa to the 

int at which the same joins the high road to Merthyr; thence along the 
bigh road to Merthyr to the point at which the road to Pontardawey leaves 
the same; thence along the road to Pontardawey to the point at which the 
same is joined by a lane called Rheol-y-glow; thence along the lane 
Rheol-y-glow to the point at which the same meets a brook; thence along 
the brook to Rheol-wern-fraith lane; thence along Rheol-wern-fraith lane 
to the point at which the same is cut by a fence forming the north-western 
boundary of Cae-cadnaw field; thence along the last-mentioned fence to 
the point at which the same meets the brook running to Nantlyros; thence 
along the brook running to Nantlyros to the point at which the same joins 
the canal; thence along the canal to the point at which the same crosses 
the stream Clydach; thence along the stream Clydach to the point at 
which the same joins the Neath; thence along the Neath to the point first 
described. 

Swansea. From the point at which the northern boundary of the parish 
of St. John is crossed by the road, the Llangefelach church, northward, 
along the road to Liangefelach church, to the point at which the same is 
joined by the lane called Rheol-y-cnap; thence along the lane Rheol-y- 
cnap, and along the lane a continuation thereof, joining the turnpike road 
to the Neath opposite Llandwr engine, to the point at which the last-men- 
tioned lane joins the turnpike road to the Neath; thence, northward, along 
the turnpike road to Neath to the point at which the same is joined, between 
the Duke’s Arms public-house and a blacksmith’s shop, by the road 
leading towards Clas Mont Farm; thence along the last-mentioned read to 
the point at which the same is met, opposite the lane from Pen-lan, called 
the Pen lan road, by a track leading to the Well Head; thence along the 
said track to the poimt at which the same reaches the Well Head; thence 
along the stream flowing from the said Well Head to the point at which the 
said stream falls into the stream called Nant Velin; thence along the stream 
Nant Velin to the point at which the same crosses the road leading from 
Morriston into the road from Llangefelach church to the bridze over the 
river ‘Tawey; thence along the said road from Morriston to the point at 
which the same joins the road from Llangefelach church to the bridge over 
the Tawey; thence along the last-mentioned road to the point at which 
the same reaches the bridge over the Tawey; thence, eastward, along the 
turnpike road to the Neath to the point at which the same is met near the 
Star public-house by a lane leading from the southern extremity of the parish 
of I.lansamlet, over Cilfay bill and by Bon-y-macn, to Llansamlet c'iurch ; 
thence along the last-mentioned lane to the point at which the same meets 
the boundary of the hamlet of St. Thomas, near Tregwl; thence, eastward, 
along the boundary of St. Thomas to the point at which the same meets the 
boundary of the town and franchise ; thence, westward, along the boundary 
of the town and franchise to the point at which the same meets the boun- 
dary of the parish of St. John; thence, westward, along the boundary of 
the parish of St. John, to the point first described. 
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COUNTY OF PEMBROKE.—HAVERFORDWEST DISTRICT. 


Fishguard. From the point at which the low-water mark would be cut 
by a straight line drawn thereto from the gate of the fort, through the eastern 
extremity of the southern wall of the fort, in a straight line to the gate of the 
fort; thence in a straight line to the north-western corner of Pare-y-Morfa 
meadow; thence along the western fence of Pare-y-Morfa meadow to the 
south-western corner thereof; thence in a straight line to the highest point 
of Pare-y-Morfa rock; thence in a straight line to the north-western corner 
of the fence dividing the Glyn Amel property from the property of Mr. 
Vaughan; thence, southward, along the said fence of the Glyn Amel property 
to where the same meets the northern stream of the river Gwaine; thence up 
the said stream to where the same meets the boundary of the old borough; 
thence, eastward, along the boundary of the old borough to the point at 
which the same meets the low-water mark; thence, eastward, along the 
low-water mark to the point first described. 

Haverfordwest. From the point which the straight line from St. Thomas’s 
church to the gate at the north-eastern corner of the field called Hill park 
cuts the boundary of the old borough, along such straight line to the said 
gate; thence in a straight line to the gate crossing the road leading to the 
Scotch Well house; thence along the last-mentioned road to where the same 
reaches the Scotch Well house ; thence along the road leading by the Sand- 
pool into the Cardigan road to the north-eastern corner of Sandpool; thence 
in a straight line to the cottage of P. White; thence in a straight line to the 
left pier of the weir on the river Cleddy ; thence along the Cleddy to where 
the same would be cut bya straight line from Prendergast church to the 
gate leading from the lane on the north-east of Little Slade farm into the 
paddock of Little Slade farm; thence in a straight line to the last-mentioned 
gate; thence in a straight line to where the boundary of the old borough 
would be cut by a straight line from the last-mentioned gate to where the 
Poorfield road (otherwise Jury lane) leaves St. David's road ; thence, west- 
ward, along the boundary of the old borough to the point first described. 

Narberth. From the southern end of the turnpike-gate house on the 
Redstone road, westward, along the fence abutting on the said house, the 
northern bouncary of the field of which G. Harris is tenant, and Mr. T. 
Eaton landlord, to the north-western corner of the said field; thence in a 
Straight line to the north-eastern corner of the field belonging to G. Devonald, 
esq., bounded by the turnpike road to Haverfordwest; thence along the 
private road running from the last-mentioned field to where the said private 
road meets the road to Haverfordwest; thence in a straight line across the 
said road to Haverfordwest to where the same is met by the western boun- 
dary of the Town Moor; thence, southward, along the western and southern 
boundary of the Town Moor to the gate of the lane at the south-eastern 
corner thereof; thence along the said lane to where the same meets the 
boundary of Narberth church-yard ; thence, westward, along the boundary of 
Narberth church-yard to the south-western corner thereof; thence in a straight 
line to where the stream from Narberth bridge would be cut by a stiaight 
line from the point last described to where the road from the parsonage 
meets the road from Pembroke; thence up the said stream to where the 
same is joined by the stream from Narberth mill; thence up the stream 
flowing from Narberth mill to the south-western corner of the field of which 
L. Watkins is tenant and Baron Retzen landlord ; thence, eastward, along 
the boundary of the last-mentioned field to where the same meets the 
southern boundary of the field belonging to Mr. LH. Davies, in which there 
Is a tnrnstile: thence, eastward, along the southern boundary of the said 
XVII, L, 
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Seld of Mr. H. Davies, and the southern and eastern boundary of the 
adjoining field belonging to G. Phillips, esq. to where the eastern boundary 
of the said field of G. Phillips, esq., meets the occupation road leading to 
Blackalder ; thence, eastward, along the occupation road to where the same 
meets the south-eastern boundary of the easternmost of two contiguous 
fields of which Mrs. Evans is tenant and D. Thomas landlord ; thence along 
the boundary of the last-mentioned field to where the same meets the 
Carmarthen road; thence in a straight line across the Carmarthen road to 
the south-eastern corner of the field belonging to J. Lewis; thence along 
the eastern boundary of J. Lewis’s field to where the same cuts the Cardigan 
road; thence in a straight line across the Cardigan road to the south- 
western corner of Jesse’s Well house; thence in a straight line to where the 
fence of the grounds attached to the house called Bloomfield’s would be cut 

» a straight line from the point last described to the house called Bloom- 
field’s; thence, westward, along the last-mentioned fence to where the same 
cuts the Redstone road ; thence along the Redstone road to the point first 


described. 
PEMBROKE DISTRICT. 


Mi/ford. From the point where Prix Pill falls into the sea, along Prix 
Pill, to where the same is met by a lane coming down by the Cwm, some- 
times called Cwm lane; thence along Cwm lane to where the same meets 
the road from Haverfordwest; thence along the road from Haverfordwest 
to where the same is met by Priory lane; thence along the Priory lane to 
where the same meets, on the left, the road sometimes called New road ; 
thence along the New road to where the same meets the lane sometimes 
‘alled White Lady’s lane, leading to a field northward of the brewery, 
sometimes called Haggart field; thence along White Lady’s lane to where 
the same is cut by a fence of Haggart field; thence, northward, along the 
fence of Haggart field to the north-western corner thereof; thence in a 
straight line in the direction of the northern fence of Haggart field to Priory 
Pill; thence in a straight line to the white warehouse standing at the head 
of the Rope walk in Hubberstone parish; thence along Spike lane, pro- 
ceeding from the said white warehouse to where the same meets Conjwick 
lane; thence along Conjwick lane to where the same meets the lane lately 
part of Point field; thence along the lane lately part of Point field to where 
the same ends on the common; thence in a straight line through the 
western point of the fort to the sea-coast; thence along the sea-coast to the 
point first described. 

Pembroke. ‘The parishes of St. Mary and St. Michael, and also the 
space comprised within the boundary hereafter described (with all parts, if 
any, of the old borough of Pembreke lying without the said boundary : viz. 
from the point on the south-western of the town where the brook called 
Taylor’s lake meets the boundary of St. Mary, northward along the said 
brook to where the same joins the Pill near Quoit’s mill; thence along the 
said Pill to where the same meets the boundary of St. Mary; thence, east- 
ward, along the boundary of St. Mary to the point first described. 

Tenby. In the liberty of Tenby. 

Wiston. The old borough of Wiston. 


COUNTY OF RADNOR.—RADNOR DISTRICT. 


Cefn Llys. The old borough of Cefn Llys. 
Knighton. The old borough of Knighton. 
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Knucklas. The old borough of Knucklas. 

Presteign. The ancient lordship, manor, and borough of Presteign with 
such parts, if any, of the township of Presteign, and of the chapelry of the 
Discoyd, as are without the ancient lordship, &c. of Presteign; and also a 
space included within the following boundary: viz. from the point on the 
north of the town at which Norton brook falls into the river Lug, ina 
straight line to where the road to Wigmore and Ludlow is met by the road 
to Kinsham village; thence in a straight line to where the right-hand 
branch of the Clatter brook falls into the Lug; thence along the Lug to 
the point first described. 

New Radnor. The old borough of New Radnor. 

Rhadyrgwy. From the point where the boundary of the old borough 
would be cut by a straight line from Rhadyr church to the bridge over 
Gwynllin brook on the new road to Aberystwith, in a straight line to the 
said bridge; thence along Gwynllin brook to the weir ordam head; thence 
along the southern bank of the mill dam to where the same is cut by the 
eastern fence of Gwynllin-lain field; thence, southward, along the eastern 
fence of Gwynllin-lain field to the gate leading into the yard of the grist mill 
and woollen manufactory belonging to David Evans; thence along the road 
crossing the said yard to another gate at the south-eastern corner thereof; 
thence in a straight line to the north-eastern corner of the farmhouse called 
Ty-Newydd or New house; thence in a straight line to where the boundary 
of the old borough would be cut by a straight line from the New house to 
the bridge over the Wye; thence, southward, along the boundary of the olc 
borough to the point first described. 





WELSH IRON TRADE. 


The Welsh Iron Trade is improving, but prices are as low as ever. One 
of the Glamorganshire iron masters has received an order for eight thousand 
tons of rail road plates. 

By the exertions of a few spirited individuals, laudably seconded by the 
great landed proprietors of Monmouthshire, a prospect is now afforded of 
an easy communication between Chepstow and Abergaveny. It is pro- 
posed to avoid the hills, which have hitherto operated as a barrier between 
those places, and to open to the public a portion of beautiful country, 
hitherto unexplored by the traveller, and known only by name. We are 
informed, that in point of time, Abergaveny will be brought, by means of 
the projected improvement, an hour and a half nearer to Chepstow. 


—_—-———— 


THE PROGRESS OF THE FINE ARTS IN WALES. 


The art of sculpture has been for centuries in the lowest state of degrada- 
tion throughout Wales, whether for want of men of talent, or the slenderness 
of encouragement given to sculpture, is unknown ; however, it is evident 
that all productions of any consequence have been the labour of English 
artists. But, at this enlightened period, when Wales is rendered illustrious 
for her literary pursuits, the genius of her poets, and the wisdom of her 
philosophers, a sculptor appears in Brecon, whose superior talent particu- 
larly claims the attention of an admiring public. The specimens Mr. 
Thomas, jun. has already produced exhibit a grandeur of composition, a 
grace in grouping, and a flow in his draperies, equal to any that has been 
seen in the Principality. At the present moment sculpture 1s experiencing 
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more encouragement, and well it deserves it, for the impulse thereby given 
in favour of the fine arts has the effect of stimulating our native artists to ex- 
traordinary exertions. The superb monument to the memory of the late Rev. 
Thomas Watkins, of Pennoyre, at the expense of his only surviving son, 
Lloyd Vaughan Watkins, esq. is another beautiful specimen emanating from 
the chisel of this ditinguished young sculptor. Lt is not only the first 
erected in the church of St. Mary’s, Brecon, but 1s decidedly one of the 
largest in this county. A description of it will give the reader an idea of 
its extent. The base is occupied by a coat of arms, enriched with flowing 
foliage ; above which 1s a piece of sculpture in alto relievo, admirably 
chiselled from life, supported on each side by pillars. The subject consists 
of a whole-length figure of the deceased, reposing on a mattress, clothed 
with drapery; in the back grounds are clouds scattered by rays of light, in 
which his eldest son and youngest daughter are introduced, descending in 
the character of angels, welcoming their dying father; but what cannot fail 
to attract our attention, the three figures convey a faithful likeness of the 
originals, and the attitudes are happily developed to impress the mind of 
every beholder. Above the cornice is a lofty pyramid, with the inscription 
on a pedestal surmounted by a massive urn and drapery. This monument 
was jt Mt and executed by Messrs. Thomas and Son, the performance: 
of which does them infinite credit; but with the most unfeigned admiration 
of young Thomas’s genius, it must be acknowledged that his productions 
are calculated to reflect lasting honour on the borough of Brecon.— Hereford 


Journal 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 
Births. 


On the 17th of September, at Enjobb house, Radnorshire, the lady of 
P. R. Mynors, esq. of a daughter-——On the 20th of September, at Plas 
Brereton, the lady of Henry Turner, esq. of a son——At Bryngoleu, near 
Pwilheli, Mrs. W. Williams, of twin sons.-—On the 21st of October, at 
Penarth, the lady of Arnold Burrowes, esq. of a daughter.—On the 11th 
of October, at Maesmawr, Pool, Montgomeryshire, the lady of Captain 
Jones, of a son and heir.—On the 30th of October, Mrs. Russom, Twthill, 
Carnarvon, of a son.—Same day, Mrs. J. P. Wright, Bangor-street, Car- 
narvon, of a son. —On the 25th of October, Mrs. Roberts, of Tabor, near 
Tremadoc, of twin daughters —On the 28th of October, Mrs. Parry, of 
Tremadoe, of twin daughters.—On the 13th of October, at her residence, 
Glanydon, Llanfrothen, Mrs. Captain Owen, of a son.—On the 17th of 
October, at Glanyrafon, the lady of Richard Walmsley Lloyd, esq. of a 
daughter-——On the 2d of November, at Aberystwyth, the wife of J. R. 
Haslam, esq. of the Ordnance Survey, of a son and heir—On the 6th of 
November, Mrs. Preece, of Bryn Helen, near Carnarvon, of a son.—On 
the 30th of November, the lady of Walter Wilkins, esq. of Maeslough 
castle, Radnorshire, of ason.—On the 2d of December, at ‘Tregunter, Breck- 
nockshire, the lady of Major G. Holford, of a daughter—-On the 2d of 
December, at Gerwyn Vawr, the lady of R. Burton Phillipson, esq. of a 
son.—In the village of Dropii, in Bessarabia, the wife of a man named 
Demian Ploson, was lately delive red, in one day, of S1x daughters, none of 
whom lived more than a few hours. The mother suffered for some time 
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afterwards, but is now perfectly recovered. On the 10th of December, the 
lady of Robert Wynne Williams, esq. Hatton Garden, London, of a son.— 
On the 19th of December, in Chester, the lady of Wilson Jones, esq. of 
Gellygynan, of a daughter. 


Marriages. 


On the 19th of September, at Sandhurst, the Rev. George Enoch, of 
Llanelwith, Radnorshire, to Miss Elizabeth Walker, of Wallsworth Hall, 
Gloucestershire, and Fern hill Villa, Radnorshire, and only daughter of Mr. 
C. Walker, of Hay, Breconshire.—On the 15th of September, at Chelten- 
ham, M. N. Guy, esq. ofthe 5th regiment, to Ann, youngest daughter of the 
late W. Jones, esq. of Glanbrane, Glamorganshire.—On the 25th of Septem- 
ber, at Dolbenmaen, by the Rev. Jeffrey Holland, the Rev. Richard Jones, to 
Mary, eldest daughter of Mr. Evan Evans, both of the same parish. —On 
the ith of Sept., at Llanwenllwyfo church, by the Rev. Evan Hughes, Wm. 
Lloyd, esq. of Bwlch-y-fen, Anglesey, to Eliza, rae: daughter of C apt. 
Henry Jones, Llysdulas.—At Merthy r, the Rev. George Thomas, of Ystrad 
and Llanbradach, Glamorganshire, to Eliza, eldest d: wughter of W m. Craw- 
shay, esq. of Cyfarthfa castle, in the same county.—At Holywell, by the 
Rev. Edward Oldfield, m.a. John Price, esq. M.A. of Bristol College, to 
Henrietta Sophia, di sughter of John Oldfield, esq. of Farm, near Abergele. — 
At Beaumaris, 'T’. Holesworth, esq. of Wakefield, Yorkshire, to Miss Jones, 
daughter of the late Rev. W. Jones, rector of L lanbadric, Anglesey.—At 
Claines, near Worcester, Mr. pa to Eliza, youngest daughter of David 
Jones, esq. of Pengethley, Cardiganshire. — At St. Matthew’s church, 
Brixton, by the Rey. E. Prodgers, William King, jun. esq. of Sargeant’s 
inn, Fleet street, to Margaret, second daughter of Evan Roberts, esq. 
of Grove House, Brixton.—At the same church, subsequently, by the 
Rev. Dr. Doyley, Thomas Wallis, esq. of Tibberton court, Glouces- 
tershire, to Mary Anne, third daughter of E tye Roberts, esq.—On the 
25th of September, at Llanbeblig, by the Rev. J. W. Trevor, vicar, the 
Rev. Howel Hughes, to Charlotte, daughter of Henry Garnet, esq. of Green 
Park, in the county of Meath.—On the 27th of September, at Kerig-y- 
druidion, by the Rev. Humphrey Lloyd, vicar of Llanfawr, Merioneth, ° 
Robert Kenrick Nicholls, esq. of Ruthin, to Caroline, second daughter of 
the Rev. John Ellis, rector of Kerig-y-druidion, and one of his Majesty’ s 
justices of the peace for the county of Denbigh.—On the 2d of Octobe T, 
Colonel David Owen, of Slow-worm’s-nest, and formerly of the 23d regi- 
ment, or Royal Welsh Fusileers, to Jane, daughter of the late — Bateman, 
esq. of Haverfordwest—On the 4th of October, at Brecknock, Thomas 
Armstrong, esq. to Mary, daughter of the late Rev. Thomas Williams, of 
Argoed, Radnorshire —At L lanilwehaiarn, Cardiganshire, J. Davies, esq. 
of Gainrefel, to Jane, daughter of O. Richards, esq. of Nantybele.—At 
Lianyre, Radnorshire, J. Davies, of Blanguinollan, Breconshire, to Ann, 
second daughter of Evan Davies, esq. of the former place.-—On the 15th of 
October, at Walthamstow, Essex, by the Rev. W. Wilson, Henry Williams, 
esq. of Knighton, Radnorshire, to Ann, youngest daughter of the late Mr. 
R. Maynard, of the former place.—On the 17th of oe at St. Philip’s 
church, Birmingham, by the Rev. Charles Craven, a.m. Edward, second 
son of the Rev. John kK llis, rector of C erig-y-druidion, to Catherine, eldest 
daughter of the late Edward Croker, esq. of Lisnabrin House, county of 
Waterford, Ireland.—At Dixton church, by the Rev. Mr. Davies, Major 
Marriott, of Soller’s Brook, to Miss Griffin, eldest daughter of Madam 
Griffin, Newton House, near Monmouth.—¢ “ the 22d of October, at Old 
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Radnor, by the Rev. Mr. Mogridge, Mr. William Kemp Raisbeck, Leo- 
minster, second son of W. Raisbeck, esq. of Appleby, Vestmoreland, to 
Sarah, youngest daughter of the late Henry Stephens, esq. I resteign. At 
Llandysilio, Anglesey, by the Rev. David Gryffydh, Captain Taylor, of 
Tycoch, to Mrs. Mary Evans, near Menai bridge.—On the 30th of October, 
at St. Hilary’s chapel, Denbigh, by the Rev. Edmund Williams, A.M. vicar 
of Llangerniw, Richard Myddelton Lloyd, esq. of Wrexham, to Sarah, 
third daughter of the late John Price, esq. of Denbigh.—At Merthyr, by 
the Rev. J. Jones, Jeremiah Branson, esq. merchant, of Plymouth, to Re- 
becca, eldest daughter of William Bryant, esq. of Merthyr—On the 20th 
of November, at Clapham church, Surrey, by the Rev. W. Frederick Bayley, 
prebendary of Canterbury, Edward Rogers, esq. M.P. of Stanage Park, Rad- 
norshire, to Eliza Cassamajor, second daughter of the late Henry Brown, 
esq. of the Madras Civil Service.—On the 13th of November, at St. John’s 
church, Brecon, by the Rev. Thos. Bevan, a.m., John, son of Thos Powell, 
esq. of Trecastle, to Margaret, daughter of the late Rees Price, esq. of Gare, 
both in the county of Brecon.—On the 20th of November, at St. Mary-le- 
bone church, London, by the Rev. James Donne, M.a. vicar of St. Paul’s, 
Bedford, John Donne, esq. of Powis place, Queen square, second son of 
the Rev. Jas. Donne, p.p. of Oswestry, to Sophia, youngest daughter of the 
late Rev. Robert Thomson, LL.p. of Long Stowe Hall, Cambridgeshire.— 
On the 10th of Nov. at Monmouth, Edwin T. B. K. Carter, esq. Lieut. of the 
R.M. M., eldest son of Mr. J. Carter, of Clifton, to Louisa, only daughter 
of Dr. T. Morris, of Chepstow.—On the 16th of November, at the parish 
church of St. Marylebone, London, the Rev. T. H. Davies, M.a. of the 
University of Oxford, to Miss Elizabeth M. Hart, daughter of the late Right 
Hon. Sir Anthony Hart, Lord High Chancellor of Ireland.—On the 7th of 
November, at Gresford, by the Rev. Bennett Yere Townshend, Captain 
Mostyn, r.x. of Llewesog, Denbighshire, to Susanna, youngest daughter of 
the late John Stanislaus Townshend, esq. of Trevalyn, in the same county.— 
On the 3d of December, at Abbot’s Leigh, the Rev. H. S. Lloyd, youngest 
son of the late F. Lloyd, esq. of Domgay, Montgomeryshire, to Elizabeth, 
daughter of P. J. Miles, m.p. of Leigh Court, Somerset—On the 5th of 
December, at Liverpool, Edward Carreg, esq. coroner of the county of 
Carnarvon, to Miss Walshew, grand-daughter of the late Rev. Richard 
Owen, rector of Edern, in the same county.—Lately, Capt. William Davies, 
of Port Madoc, to Miss Ann Jones, of Cefncoch, Llanfihangel-y-traethau. 


Deaths. 


The Dowager Marchioness of Bute. Her ladyship, before her marriage 
with John, first Marquis of Bute, was Miss Frances Coutts, second daughter 
of the late Mr. Coutts, the wealthy banker, and sister to the Countess 
Dowager of Guildford and Lady Burdett. Her ladyship’s interment took 
place in the family vault of the Marquis of Bute, at Cardiff Castle.— 
On the 2d of September, aged 74, Miss Eleanor Davies, of Newtown, Mont- 
gomeryshire, deeply regretted—On the 11th of September, aged 39, Mr. 
Thomas Price, of the Bryn, Llandyssil.—On the same day, at Clifton, after 
a long illness, Eliza, eldest daughter of C. C. Clifton, esq. of Tymawr, Bre- 
conshire.—On the 17th of September, in Northgate street, Chester, Elizabeth, 
relict of the late Thomas Richards, esq. Dolgelly, aged 54.—Mrs. Wil- 
liams, of Ty Gwyrdd, Conway, widow of the late William Williams, esq. 
of Glanrafon, and his Majesty’s Attorney-General for the North Wales 
Cireuit; she lived to the advanced age of 92 years.—On the 20th of Sep- 
tember, after a short illness, brought on by a severe cold and over anxiety 
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at the Eisteddfod, Mr. John Williams, harper, Oswestry, the successful can- 
didate for the silver harp at the Beaumaris Eisteddfod, which was presented 
to him by their Royal Highnesses the Duchess of Kent and Princess Vic- 
toria.—At Ystrad House, near Lampeter, Mr. J. Herbert, youngest son of 
the late Wm. Herbert, esq. of Rhiwbren, Cardiganshire.—At her house, at 
Richmond, in her 79th year, Lady Williams Wynn, relict of the late Sir 
Watkin Williams Wynn, bart.—At the house of his sister, near Bedford, 
aged 72, Joseph F. Barham, esq. of Treewm, Pembrokeshire. He retired 
from public life about ten years since, having been ane for nearly 
forty years, a most efficient member of the House of Commons.—On the 
24th of October, at Beaumaris, at the advanced age of 80, Mrs. Lloyd, relict 
of William Lloyd, esq. of Liwydiarth, in the county of Anglesey.—On the 
25th of October, at his seat, Llysmeirchion, near Denbigh, aged 48, the Rev. 
Robert Chambres Chambres, b.p. vicar of Llanufydd.—On the 16th of Oc- 
tober, in the 62d year of his age, Robt. Wynne, esq. of Ty Gwyn, near 
Ruthin.—Suddenly, at Flintshire, Miss Roberts, of Colomendy, Merioneth- 
shire, eldest sister of the Rev. T. G. Roberts, a.m. rector of Llanrwst, and 
chaplain to the Lord Bishop of St. Asaph.—Rhys, third son of John Lloyd, 
esq. of Dinas, Breconshire.—On the 22d of October, after a long affliction, 
aged 34, Alice, wife of Hugh Parry, esq. of Holywell, and second daughter of 
Thos. Eyton, esq. of Pen-y-palmant, Flintshire.—On the 20th of October, 
aged 60, after a long and painful illness, borne with extraordinary fortitude 
and unmurmuring resignation, Richard Pryce, esq. of Gunley, Montgome- 
ryshire. In him his family have to deplore the loss of the most affectionate 
and best of parents; his acquaintance that of a sincere and valuable friend ; 
and the country an independent, high minded, and truly honourable man.— 
On the 20th of October, at Rhyddyn, C. B. Trevor yo esq. of Plas Teg 
Park, Flintshire, aged 68.—On the 21st of October, Lieutenant P. Potter 
of the Flintshire Royal Militia—On the 7th of October, at Bath, aged 70, 
Owen Ellis, esq. formerly of Eyton, Denbighshire——On the 30th of Oc- 
tober, un his passage from Howth to Holyhead, Captain Skinner, R.N. com- 
mander of his Majesty’s packet “ the Escape,” in the 73d year of his age 
and the 33d of his servitude in the packet service between Holyhead and 
Dublin; and, at the same moment, Mr. William Morris, his chief mate, 
leaving a wife and two children to lament his sudden and untimely end.— 
On the 3d of October, at Abergaveny, in his 76th year, the Rev. Mr. 
Morgan; and, on the 17th of October, at Alcester, on her road home from 
Cheltenham, in her 45th year, Mary Ann, wife of the Rev. T. F. Morgan, 
and eldest daughter of the Rev. E. Burn.—On the 15th of November, at 
Glynllifon, Carnarvonshire, in his 31st year, after a protracted and painful 
illness, the Right Hon. Thomas John Wynn, Baron Newborough. His 
lordship was born on the 3d of April, 1802, and succeeded his father, 
Thomas, the late lord, on the 12th of October, 1807. His lordship is suc- 
ceeded in his title and estates by his only brother, the Hon. Spencer Bul- 
keley Wynn, who was born on the 23d of May, 1803. The late lord was 
returned as the representative in parliament for Carnarvonshire in 1826, and 
in 1830 he was obliged to resign in consequence of ill health. His tenantry 
always found in him a kind and generous landlord, and his death has be- 
reaved the poor around him of a considerate benefactor—On the 3d of 
November, awfully sudden, at his lodgings, Seacombe, in Cheshire, Mr. 
Joseph William, surgeon, formerly of Ruthin, Denbighshire.—On the 18th 
of November, the Rev. William Howels, of the Episcopal Chapel, Long 
Acre, London, aged 54. He was born in the county of Glamorgan, and 
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by his death, Wales is deprived of one of its noblest ornaments. His genius 
was sublime, his talents were of the highest order, his intellect of immense 
grasp; in short, his was a master mind. His ( hristian philanthropy was 
unbounded, and of him it might truly be said, “ Do William Howels an ill 
turn, and you make him your friend for ever.” In him was united all the 
masculine energetic mind of the man, with all the exquisitely tender sen- 
sibilities of the woman. As a preacher he was perfectly original ; every 
thought, every idea, was peculiarly his own; he would, in a few words, 
explain truths which might have been expanded into volumes. No error, 
however subtle, could escape his eagle eye; and each meta full and perfect 
refutation from his eloquent tongue. His usefulness was great; Many were 
reclaimed by him from vice and folly, and many were comforted and led on 
in the Christian life under his ministry. His private life was an exempli- 
fication of the truths he taught from the pulpit. He was a father in Christ, 
ordained a preacher, and an apostle, (“ 1 speak the truth in Christ, and lie 
not:) a teacher of the Gentiles in faith and verity.”—On the 18th 
of November, at Rhos, in the county of Denbigh, Wm. Hughes, late of 
laenol. in the 52d year of his age.—On the 2d of November, at Naples, the 
Richt Hon. Noel Hill, Lord Berwick, of Attingham, near Shrew sbury. His 
lordship’s title and estates devolve upon the Hon. W. Hill, formerly mem- 
ber for that borough.—On the 19th of November, in the 68th year of his 
age, Edward Davies, esq. Castle street, Ruthin —On the 13th of November, 
at Cardigan, in the 41st year of his age, Lieutenant Charles Davies, royal 
navy, youngest son of the late Edward Davies, esq. of Cardigan—On the 
26th of November, after a very short illness, aged 10 years, Louisa Emma, 
second daughter of Wm. Wynne Sparrow, esq. of Red hill, Beaumaris, 
Anglesey.—On the 17th of November, aged 32, William Meredith, eldest 
son of the late John Parry, esq. of Gadden, Denbighshire.-—On the 7th of 
November, Mrs. Pitts, Kyre House, near Tenbury.—On the 2d of De- 
ceinber, at his residence, Peterstone court, near Brecon, in his 78th year, the 
Rev. Thomas Powell, M.a.one of his Majesty’s justices of the peace for the 
counties of Brecon and Glamorgan, a deputy-lieutenant of the former county, 
and senior alderman of the borough of Swansea.—Lately, Thomas Leathart, 
esq. of Cloudesley square, Islington. 








PRICES OF SHARES OF CANALS IN WALES. 
Brecknock and Abergavenny, 73.10; Glamorganshire, 290; Montgomery, 
85; Shrewsbury, 250; Swansea, 190. 
FOREIGN FUNDS. 
Closing price 22d December.—Brazilian Bonds, 47; Chilian, 16; Co- 
lombian, 9; ditto, 1824, 10}; Danish, 68.15; Greek, 26; Peruvian, 10.5; 
» ) , ~ 
Portuguese, 49.10; Prussian, 1818,99; ditto, 1822, 100; Russian, 1822, 
98 15; Spanish, 1821 and 1822, 16; ditto, 1823, 15; Dutch, 41.17.6: 
French Rentes, 98.25; ditto, 68.50. 
ENGLISH FUNDS. 
December 22.—Bank Stock, 1895; 3 per cent. red. 834 ; 3} per cent. — ; 
3} per cent. red.91%; 4 per cent. 1021; Long Annuities, 16.10. 











